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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF DENMARK. 


Carolina Matilda, the youngestj 
sister of his Majesty George III. was borrn 
on the 22d of July, 1751, and had the mis¬ 
fortune to be married, in 1760, at the age 
of fifteen, to Christian VII. of Denmark, 
who had just succeeded his father Fre¬ 
deric V. in the government of that king¬ 
dom. 

The character of this Prince was not 
calculated to afford a pledge of the future 
happiness of such a connection. During 
the reign of his father, no part of his at¬ 
tention had been devoted to the affairs 
of government. His fiery temper, which 
had been vigorously restrained, bore the 
curb with impatience* He conceived 
a strong aversion to every restriction of 
order and decency, and it was evident that 
the moment he should he released from 
the fetters which confined him, he would 
rush headlong into every species of wanton 
libertinism. 

The sequel justified the supposition. 
He fell into the hands of men whose se¬ 
ductions, added to his own propensities, 
led him into the most unbridled extrava¬ 


gance, so that he hated and avoided the 
sight of every honest and good man, and 
dreaded the mildest remonstrances against 
his conduct. No care had been taken to 
instil into his mind a proper veneration for 
religion, which, even in his childhood, he 
was known to have treated with the utmost 
contempt and derision. Fie was totally 
unacquainted with every true principle of 
morality, destitute of diguity of miud or 
conduct, and wholly regardless of merit in 
others. 

The sanguine hopes which are enter¬ 
tained in every couutry at the commence¬ 
ment of a new reign, were, as far as they 
regarded the personal behaviour of his 
Danish Majesty, in some measure accom¬ 
plished *, but with respect to his attention 
to the affairs of his dominions, every ex¬ 
pectation was disappointed. He dispatch¬ 
ed with haste the most important concerns 
of the state, his dislike to business of $very 
kind increased, and he sunk by degiees 
into a state of total listlesaness and in¬ 
action. 

Such was the chat acter of the monarch 
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to whom the young, lovely, and in expe¬ 
rienced Carolina Matilda was united. His 
step mother, the Queen-Dowager Juliana, 
in whom his excesses and imbecility en¬ 
couraged the most flattering hopes in be¬ 
half of her own son. Prince Frederic, had 
violently opposed the marriage of the King. 
Her disgust was converted into hatred bv 
the arrival of Princess Matilda. Every 
charm of youth and beauty graced her first 
appearance at Copenhagen; her whole 
behaviour was marked with affability and 
condescension ; her every look was replete 
with benevolence and goodness, and she 
immediately gained every heart iu her 
dominions. 

Juliana beheld these first effects of the 
appearance of the young Q„ ee n with hcart- 
elt chagrin; She well knew the prejudices 
which t|»e King had conceived against her- 
sell and her son; she feared'that they 
«"ght be strengthened by this new con- 
action, and that the influence she still 
possessed at court might be entirely de¬ 
stroyed. Her apprehensions were hut too 
' funded. The palace of Friedensbu rg 
'vas assigned for herresidence, and there 
she lived in a state of exile. Iler aversion 
of the young Queen grew into the bitterest 
,! a ’ 1 e mos t anxious attention on 

the part of the latter had no effect on the 
soured mind of Juliana; a cold degree of 
etvihty was all that it produced, and she 
missed no opportunity of treating Matilda 
with naughty superiority. 

This disagreeable situation was for some 
tune rendered less irksome to the Queen 
bv the tenderness of her husband, the ad¬ 
miration of the court, and the round of 
dissipating amusements into which her 
gay and lively temper caused her to enter 
vmh great spirit. This false happS 
however, could not last long; the We of 
a libertine soon cools, and the King was 
incapable of a more exalted passioif; the 
admiration of the courtiers was like every 
feature of their character, inconstant; and 
u.e 2est of amusements was lost in th^ir 
constant repetition. 

„J he . Q T n ; ,atural| y became indifferent 
to her husband, and inimical to his steo- 
mothcr, and her mind was too frank to 
disguise her sentiments. The monarch 
was too deeply engaged in tl.e intoxicating 
cirvie of pleasures prepared for him by his 


vicious companions to perceive the change. 

Init it <1 icl not escape the vigilant eye of 
Juliana. The birth of the Prince Royal, 
which happened in January, l?68, by an¬ 
nihilating all her ambitious prospect*, 
raised her animosity to the highest pitch. 

Soon after this event the King set out 
npon his travels; and dining his absence 
the mutual antipathy of the two Queens 
took a turn which precluded every hope 
of reconciliation, and the pa.tizans of both 
strove by all possible means to widen 
the breach. Matilda, forsaken bv her 
husband and hated by bis step-mother, 
endeavoured todiaw from the resources of 
her own mind that comfort which a dull 
and almost solitary court could not afford. 
Her life was calm and serene, her hours 
passed smoothly amid the pleasing cares of 
maternity, and such occupations as tended 
to cultivate her understanding. Her mind 
was naturally susceptible of every improve¬ 
ment; she took great pains to learn the 
Danish language, and, in a short time, 
spoke it with a fiueucy which greatly flat¬ 
tered her subjects. 

In the beginning of the year 1709, the 
King returned flora his travels, and, as it 
was at first thought, with a mind consider¬ 
ably improved. In his conduct he shewed 
more propriety and dignity, and his con- 
versation was less trifling and frivolous; 
he even appeared to have acquired some 
useful knowledge, and his subjects flattered 
themselves that a happy change had taken 
place in his principles and favourite pur¬ 
suits; thatinstead of indulging his passions 
m wild and sensual dissipation, he would 
devote his time to business, and to employ¬ 
ments more worthy of his royal charac¬ 
ter. 

I The young Queen observed with pleasure 

I the favourable change that had taken place 
j in the general behaviour of his Majesty, 

| and flattered herself that he would likewise 
shew her more attention and confidence 
than formerly; hut had he been inclined 
to gratify these fond expectations, the per¬ 
nicious principles instilled into his mind 
by ins favourite. Count Hoik, who ruled 
him with absolute sway, were sufficient to 
render his reformation of very short conti¬ 
nuance. 1 he affairs of the state were wholly 
resigned into the hands of the ministers, 
and the King was constantly surrounded by 
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a crowd of youthful libertines, who seemed 
only to study how to dispel the ennui in¬ 
separable from his want of serious employ¬ 
ment, ar«d his dislike of his family. 

Such was the state of affairs at court i 
when the unnoticed friendship of the King 
gradually raised into importance a person 
who was destined to exercise such irresist¬ 
ible influence over the favourites, the mi¬ 
nisters, the family, and the subjects of his 
monarch. This was John Frederic Strw- 
ensee, whom fortune, and a train of pecu¬ 
liar circumstances, coinciding with his own 
talents and address, drew from his native 
mediocrity of condition, and insensibly 
placed in an elevated rank. He originally 
practised physic at Altona, and afterwards 
attended the King of Denmark on his» 
travels into France and England, in quality 
of physician. On his return he advanced 
by rapid gradations in the royal favour, 
and seems to have eminently possessed the 
powers of pleasing, since he became equally 
the favourite of both the King and Queen. 
The latter, it is true, at first hated Stru- 
ensee as much as she did Count Hoik, 
whose pernicious precepts and example 
alienated from her the affections of her 
husband. She soon perceived, however, 
that the Kings regard for the latter dimi¬ 
nished, in proportion as his friendship 
for the, former increased. She observed 
that the company of Struensee daily be 
came more pleasing and necessary to the 
sovereign, and that his influence began to 
extend not only to every concern of the 
King’s private life, but to the most im¬ 
portant affairs of the state. She likewise’ 
saw that the conduct of Struensee was 
very different from the insolent behaviour 
of Count Hoik; so that by degrees her ill 
opinion of his character 'was changed into 
one much more favourable. She discovered 
in him a well cultivated and superior un¬ 
derstanding, and at length treated him 
with a degree of kindness and condescen¬ 
sion which could not long remain un¬ 
noticed. 

The amiable feelings of maternal tender¬ 
ness contributed to strengthen this rising 
partiality. It was resolved about this time | 
that the Prince-Royal should be inoculated 
for the small-pox, and Struensee was ap¬ 
pointed to perform the operation. The 
tendered affections of the Queen were 


centered in her child; these would not 
suffer her to leave him for a moment to 
the care of strangers during a disorder 
which, with the most skilful management, 

| is not wholly free from danger. She her¬ 
self was his nurse; she watched with him, 
and anxiously returned to her maternal 
duties the moment he awoke. Struensee 
was her assistant in these tender occupa¬ 
tions, and she scarcely suffered him to quit 
the object of her solicitude fora moment. 
He accordingly passed great part of his 
time in the company of the Queen ; his 
natural and acquired abilities rendered kis 
conversation agreeable and instructive, and 
his address was such as could not fail of 
gaining the favour of his royal mistress, 
j The reserve on both sides wore off, and 
their conversations became more free and 
interesting. Matilda, in full reliance upon 
his fidelity, discovered to him the inmost 
secrets of her heart. She had ambition to 
aspire not only to the recovery of the 
King’s confidence and esteem, but also to 
the acquisition of a share of that power 
which was wholly delegated to his worth¬ 
less favourites. Struensee promised his 
cordial assistance, and from that moment 
devoted his whole attention to the accom¬ 
plishment of her views. By his means 
the affections of the King were reclaimed; 
his behaviour to the Queen was entirely 
changed, and he placed in her a degree of 
confidence of which she soon made use to 
the attainment of her purposes. 

Without following this favourite of for¬ 
tune through all the degrees of his eleva¬ 
tion, suffice it here to say, that through the 
influence of the Queen,'Struensee was in¬ 
vested with the ribbaud of the order of 
Matilda, instituted in honour of her Ma¬ 
jesty, was created a Count, and at length 
raised to the possession of unlimited minis¬ 
terial power. The mental imbecility of 
the King and his total neglect of business, 
rendered him a mere cypher, so that the 
whole royal authority actually centered in 
Struensee and the Queen. No wonder 
then if those sentiments which owed their 
origin to reciprocal gratitude for the sup¬ 
port mutually given, should be construed 
by enemies embittered bv the loss of power 
into a criminal passion. 

It must however be admitted, that if .Stru¬ 
ensee did not make a bad, he certainly made 
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a violent and imprudent use of his exten¬ 
sive power; he seems, if we may judge 
fiom his actions, to have been in some 
measure intoxicated with royal favour, 
added to such accumulated honours, and 
not to have adverted to the examples which 
history furnishes of YVoIseys in former 
periods, and of Choiseuls in modern times, 
who most strikingly evince the slippery 
foundation of political grandeur. 

It cannot be surprizing that the reforms 
which Struensee introduced should render 
him highly unpopular with a great majority 
of the nation. The Queen-mother, Juli¬ 
ana, artfully availed herseif of this dissatis¬ 
faction to mature a plan for ridding herself 
at once of the hated minister, and the no 
less obnoxious Queen. The King had no 
will of his own, but was the mere tool of 
those who might have his person in their 
power; in order to secure him Juliana 
contrived to gain over td her party Colonel 
Roller, who commanded one of the regi¬ 
ments that composed the garrison of Co 
penhagen, where the court then was, and 
Colonel Eichstadt, who had the dragoons 
belonging to the same garrison under his 
command. The only person of conse¬ 
quence implicated in the conspiracy be¬ 
sides those officers, was Count Ranzau. 
None of these possessed the abilities that 
might be thought necessary for the ex¬ 
ecution of so daring an enterprize, and 
nothing but the secrecy with which it was 
carried on ensured their success. 

The 17th of January, 1771% was fixed for 
the execution of this dreadful plan. The 
regiment commanded by Colonel Roller 
was on the night of the 10th of January 
ordered to be upon guard in and about the 
palace, and the same evening a grand ball 
was given at court. Matilda/ with the 
most unsuspecting gaiety, indulged her 
passion for amusement; at the hour of one 
in the morning she closed the ball by 
dancing with Prince Frederic, and the 
principal leaders of her party had the ho¬ 
nour of playing with the King. These 
were the last joys of the devoted victims; 
the bail was concluded, and every one 
repaired to rest. Meanwhile such prepara¬ 
tions were made as soon roused them again 
to unexpected horrors. 

The clock struck three—the dreadful 
hour appointed by the conspirators for the 


execution of their designs. A dead silence 
reigned throughout the palace. Koiler 
then went round to the different posts, 
collected his principal officers,* and pro¬ 
ceeded with them to the guard-room, lie 
there declared that by the express orders 
of the King, he required their assistance 
to take the reigning Queen, and all her 
adherents, into custody, and commanded 
them to follow him. The officers were so 
astonished at the subject of his harangue, 
that not one of them thought of asking him 
to produce his orders. They accompanied 
him to the Queen-Dowager, where Count 
Ranzau arrived, attended by one Guldberg, 
who had been employed in drawing up the 
plan of the conspiracy, and in writing out 
the necessary orders. Colonel Eichstadt 
had in the mean time armed his dragoons, 
and surrounded the palace, in order to 
prevent the entrance of any person, and to 
receive the prisoners. The different parts 
were soon distributed among the conspira¬ 
tors; Ranzau was appointed to arrest the 
Queen, Roller to secure Struensee, and the 
rest of the officers to take Count Brandt 
and the other principal leaders of the party 
into custody. Koiler immediately hastened 
to the apartments of the minister, and the 
officers dispersed to their different posts, 
while Juliana, Ranzau, and Guldberg, who 
carried a candle before them, went to the 
chamber of the King. 

r Io their great disappointment they 
found the door locked, and none of 
the keys and picklocks with which they 
were provided would open it. The loss 
of a moment was of consequence to the 
undertaking. Ranzau flew to the apart¬ 
ment of the page in waiting, entered the 
room with great noise, affected the utmost 
consternation, and ordered him to repair 
immediately to the chamber of the mo¬ 
narch. Ihe affrighted page hastened to 
tiie assistance of his master, and at the 
door found Queen Juliana, Prince Frederic, 
and Ranzau, who commanded him to open 
it immediately. The unusual bout, the 
known characters of the persons, and their 
anxious impatience, excited his suspicions, 
and he refused to comply. The Queen s 
consternation was inexpressible, the Prince 
trembled, while Ranzau and Guldberg, 
whose candle fell from his shaking hands, 
did not venture to take the keys from the 
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page by force; he was strong and resolute, 
and t hey wished to make no noise. Ranzau 
therefore endeavoured to effect that by 
fear which he could not by persuasion; 
he told him that the whole town was up in 
arms; that the rebels were ready to break 
into the palace; that the guards could not 
withstand their fury; and that no time was 
to be lost it they wished to save the life of 
the monarch. The Queen and her son 
joined in affecting the utmost solicitude for 
the safety ot the King. The page was first 
moved and then alarmed; the promise of 
a considerable reward completely over¬ 
turned his resolution: he yielded, and led 
the Queen and her suite into the chamber 
of the sleeping monarch. The curtains of 
Iris bed were furiously torn open; he awoke 
suddenly* and started. No time was left 
him to recover from his fright; Ranzau 
denounced ruin and death; placed every 
image of terror before the eyes of the mo¬ 
narch, and his fruitful brain supplied him 
with new images of unreal horror; he 
painted the rage of a rebellious nation, 
conspired to shake off the yoke*which the 
Queen and Stfuensee had imposed, crying 
aloud for justice* and determined to be 
satisfied with nothing less than the ffeath 
of the victims they demanded. “ What a 
dreadful misfortune! whither shall 1 fleer'* 
cried the King, half dead with fear; “help 
me, advise me, tell me what I shall do.”— 
“ Sign these orders,” returned Ranzau, 
with double fury; “ this alone can save 
the King, his royal palace, and his people.” 
The papers lay ready upon the table, and 
the Queen held the j>en, the instrument of 
the destruction of trie Kings best friends, 
and of her complete revenge. The Ring 
took it with trembling hand; but the mo¬ 
ment he espied, upon the first paper, the 
name of his Queen, Matilda, he threw it 
away with vehemence: it was as if this 
name, which had so long.seemed wholly 
indifferent to him, at once roused the dor¬ 
mant powers of his mind. He endeavoured 
forcibly to rise, but was as forcibly pre¬ 
vented; another torrent of menaces and 
terrors was poured out upon him. Ran- 
zau accumulated the most horrid false¬ 
hoods;—“ M he people,” cried he, “ are at 
the gates of the palace, fire and sword in 
their hands, and dire vengeance in their 
hearts; escape will soon be in vain; the 


palace w ill soon be in flames, and the mo¬ 
narch the first victim of their fury.” The 
King's courage could not repel this second 
attack; fear overpowered him, tears ran 
down his cheeks, his hand trembled, he 
guided the pen without knowing it, signed 
the orders, and Ranzau hurried to see them 
executed. 

Colonel Roller had, in the mean time, 
proceeded to the apartment of Struensee, 
without waiting the King s orders to arrest 
him. Having left the officers who accom¬ 
panied him in an adjoining room, he en¬ 
tered the chamber alone in which the mi¬ 
nister lay. Struensee was roused by the 
noise with which the Colonel approached; 

, he knew him immediately; and, equally 
frightened and astonished, he asked him, 
by whose authority he dared to enter his 
chamber at so improper an hour?—“ 1 will 
tell you that immediately,” cried Koller; 
“ rise this instant.” He then seized him 
by the throat, and shook him so long and 
so violently, that resistance was vain; 
he surrendered, and was carried to the 
prison ready prepared for him in the 
citadel. 

But the most dreadful scene of all was 
still to be acted. Ranzau, accompanied by 
| Eicbstadt,anda few other officers, repaired 
to the chamber where slept the beautiful 
and amiable Queen Matilda. The nioise 
j occasioned by their entrance into the apti- 
chamber alarmed her, and she called her 
attendants. Pale and trembling they en¬ 
tered the apartment; fear had rendered 
them incapable of answering her questions. 
Terrified by these appearances, she rose to 
| enquire herself into the cause of their 
terror; when one of them informed her 
that Count Ranzau, accompanied by a 
train of officers, had entered the anti¬ 
chamber, and desired to be announced to 
her in the name of the King, “ Ranzau i” 
cried she, “ and in the name of the King? 

; Run to Struensee, and call him to my as¬ 
sistance.” She was then informed that 
; Struensee had been secured ami carried to 
prison. “I am betrayed, I am undone, [ 
am lost forever! But,” added she, more 
composedly, “let the traitors come in; T 
| am prepared to meet my fate.” Half dress¬ 
ed she went to meet them with the most 
t undaunted fortitude. Ranzau respectfully 
addressed her, and read the orders of the 
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King: she heard him without interruption, 
desired to read them herself, and Ranzau 
delivered the paper to her. Having read 
it quite through without betraying the least 
sign of fear, she threw it upon the ground 
with contempt, and cried,—“ The cha¬ 
racter of treachery in you, and of weakness 
in the King, is so strongly stamped upon 
this whole transaction, that I shall not obey 
these orders.” Ranzau en’reated her to 
conform to the commands of the monarch. 
44 Commands!” cried she,with indignation, 
“ commands of which he himself is igno¬ 
rant—commands forced by the most vil¬ 
lainous treachery from foolish imbecility— 
such commands shall never be obeyed by a 
Queen.” Upon this Ranzau grew more 
serious in his expostulations; and informed 
her that his orders must be obeyed, and 
without loss of time. “ Till l have seen 
the King,” returned she, “your orders 
shall not be executed upon me. Bring 
me to him immediately; I must, I will 
see him.” She then stepped towards the 
door, but Ranzau stopped her: he grew 
impatient, and his entreaties were changed 
into threats. “Wretch!” cried the en¬ 
raged Princess, “ is this the language of a 
subject to his Queen > Go, thou most 
contemptible of beings! go from my sight, 
covered with your own infamy, but never 
feared by me!” Tbe pride of Ranzau was 
touched; he cast an enraged look at his 
officers, fraught with a dreadful meaning; 
and the boldest of them stepped forward 
to seize the defenceless Princess. She tore 
herself from his arms, and called for help 
with all her strength, but in vain, for no 
assistance was at hand. Thus, struggling 
alone against armed men, distracted with 
rage and despair, she flew to the window, 
opened it, and attempted to throw herself 
out. One of the officers held her in the 
very moment: her fury now knew no 
bounds; she seized him by the hair, and 
dragged him to the ground: a second at¬ 
tacked her; and with equal strength and 
courage she disengaged herself from him. 
This shocking, this inhuman spectacle, 
which would have forced the dagger from 
the hand of the most bloody assas in, made 
nw impression upon the mind of Ranzau 
and liisbanditti. They united their coward 
strength against this noble heroine; and ] 
she fell at last breathless, and almost faint 


ing, into the arms of one of the officers., 
| As soon as she had somewhat recovered, 
j and it appeared evident that she could make 
t no further resistance, she was forced to 
dress heiself in an adjoining chamber; and 
Ranzau, who was mean and cruel enough 
to insult her with offensive and indecent 
language, led her to the carriage which 
waited so carry her to the fortress of Cro¬ 
tten bu rg. 

Upon her arrival in the fort, she uttered 
loud complaints; and, overwhelmed with 
unspeakable distress, her knees refused their 
support, she sunk down upon the stairs, and 
was dragged into her bedchamber. 1 he 
sight of a bed alarmed her ; she stepped 
back, and cried, “Take me away, take me 
aWay! rest is not for the miserable! there 
is no rest for me!” She was then put into 
a chair; her bosom heaved with violent 
sighs, her whole frame seemed agitated and 
convulsed with anguish, and she at last 
burst into tears. “ Thank God,” cried she 
with fervency, “for this blessing! this is 
a comfort of which my enemies cannot 
rob me.” 

Meanwhile, as an insurrection was dread¬ 
ed in Copenhagen, every military precau¬ 
tion was taken to prevent it The most 
infamous and absurd reports were circu¬ 
lated among the populace, in order to 
throw an odium on the state-prisoners. 
They were accused ofhaving infused poison 
into the King’s coffee, with an intention to 
destroy or debilitate his understanding, and 
to declare him incapable of governing ; to 
send the Queen Dowager, as well as her 
infant son, Prince Frederic, out of the 
kingdom, and to proclaim the Queen Ma¬ 
tilda regent. 

During these transactions Struensee and 
Brandt were detained in rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. The former was loaded with very 
heavy irons about his arms and legs, and 
he was at the same time fastened to the wall 
I with an iron bar. In a cell not above ten 
I or twelve feet square, with a little bed and 
I a miserable iron stove, he wrote with a 
: pencil an account of his life and conduct as 
a minister; a composition which displays 
no ordinary ability. A tribunal was ap¬ 
pointed for the trial of tbe Queen and the 
two Counts, counsel being assigned for 
each, in order to preserve an ostensible 
appearance of justice and equity. 
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Six articles were exhibited against Stru¬ 
ensee; one of which charged him with an 
improper connexion with the Queen. His 
reverse of fortune seemed to have bereft 
his soul of fortitude and manly feeling. 
Terrified by the threat of the rack, con¬ 
fused by artful and ambiguous questions, 
and perhaps enticed by delusive hopes, he 
made a confession by which he highly im¬ 
peached the character of the Queen, and at 
the same time roused the indignation of 
every honest mind against himself. On 
this charge alone was Struensee convicted ; 
and he with Ids friend Brandt, against whom 
no crime could be proved, were beheaded 
on the 8.3th of March, 1772. 

Four commissioners were now appointed 
to proceed to the principal part of this 
great cause, upon which it was necessary 
to decide, in order to insure stability to 
the success of the revolution. They pro¬ 
ceeded to Cronenburg, to examine the 
Queen Matilda; and Baron Schak-Rathlau 
was appointed to take thu lead in this im¬ 
portant examination. A long and tedious 
series of days spent in the most gloomy 
solitude, the most exquisite distress, and 
tormenting suspense, had not yet broken 
the spirit of this noble Princess. She re¬ 
ceived the commissioners with an unaf¬ 
fected dignity, which displayed in its full 
extent the strength of her soul. A long 
string of captious and distressing questions 
which were put to her, were not able to 
disconcert her; her answers were short, 
pertinent, and precise; she calmly insisted 
that she could not reproach herself with 
any crime: and her unexpected fortitude 
and coolness, threw the commissioners into 
the utmost embarrassment. The cunning 
Schak saw plainly that he must in vain 
attempt to cope with the understanding of 
the Queen ; but lie hoped that her heart 
was not equally proof against his subtlety; 
and he promised himself as complete suc¬ 
cess in an attack upon the tenderness of 
her disposition, as she had in defeating his 
sophistical reasoning. He therefore made 
use of a stratagem, in order to procure from 
her that confession which alone could give 
validity to the sentence they were previ¬ 
ously determined to pronounce, that led 
him to an action by which his name will 
be for ever branded with infamy. 

He abruptly informed the Queen, that 

No. XXIX Vol IV. 


Count Struensee bad made a confession' 
highly disgraceful to the honour and dig¬ 
nity of her Majesty. “ Impossible!” cried 
the astonished Matilda-, “ Struensee never 
could make such a confession; and, if he 
did, I deny every thing he has said.’ 1 — 
Schak was too cunning to suffer her to re¬ 
cover her fright and astonishment; but 
added immediately, that Struensee had not 
only actually made this confession, but had 
confirmed it in his examination, and had 
even signed it; but that, as the Queen de¬ 
nied the truth, nothing but the most ex¬ 
cruciating tortures, and the most ignomi¬ 
nious death, could atone for so gross a 
violation of the Queen of Denmark. 

This was a thunder-bolt to the unfortu¬ 
nate Princess; she fell back senseless upon 
her chair; her colour left her cheeks, and 
a deadly paleness occupied its place. Her 
regard for her honour struggled violently 
with her feelings. Siie at last recovered; 
and said, with a faultering voice,— 44 And 
if 1 confess wbat Struensee has said to be 
true, may he then hope for mercy at the 
hands of his judges?” She at the same 
time cast her beautiful eyes at Count 
Schak, with a look full of fear and hope, 
and expressive of every thing her lips dared 
not to utter. The countenance of Schak 
immediately cleared up; he bowed assent, 
in a manner which the Queen might inter¬ 
pret as favourably as she pleased; and per- 
sented to her a paper containing the accu¬ 
sations against herself, to which nothing 
was wanting to complete the triumph of 
her enemies but her signature. This 
dreadful instrument of her destruction re¬ 
newed in the mind of the Queen the most 
violent emotion, and her whole frame was 
j in the greatest agitation. She suddenly 
j seemed to exert her utmost fortitude; she 
1 took a pen and began, with trembling 
hand, to write her name. She had already 
finished the letters Carol — when casting 
a glance at Schak, shesawius eyes eagerly 
fixed upon her hand; he trembled with 
impatience, and betrayed in his face the 
malicious joy of triumphant treachery. In 
l a moment she was convinced of the base 
arts practised against her; she threw away 
the pen, and cried with the strongest emo¬ 
tion, " I am shamefully deceived ; Struen- 
see never accused me; I know him too 
well; he never could have been guilty of 
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so great a crime.” She endeavoured to 
rise, but her strength failed her; she sunk 
down, fainted, and fell back into her seat. 
With the most impudent audacity Schak 
then immediately took up the pen, put it 
between her fingers, and grasping her hand 
in his, he guided it; and before the tin- 
fo it unate Princess again recovered, she 
had added the letters —ina Matilda. 

The commissioners having finished their 
examination, an extraordinary tribunal 
was formed to try the Queen, and the 
advocate who conducted the accusation in 
the name of the King demanded a sentence | 
of divorce. Util dal, her Majesty’s advocate, 
requested a delay of a few days, and per¬ 
mission to consult the Queen on the man¬ 
ner of conducting her defence. This was 
granted ; and he repaired to Croneuburg, 
where he had a long and very interesting 
conversation with his roval client. 

I he situation of the Queen was distress¬ 
ing beyond description. Young, beautiful, 
blessed by nature, and accomplished by 
education, with every thing that could 
render her susceptible of the most refined 
happiness throughout life, she now stood 
upon the very margin of a gulph which 
was ready to swallow up every thing that 
could b« dear to her—her honour, her rank, 
her peace of mind; one moment was to 
rob her of her children, her husband, and 
her throne: and that she should survive 
this calamitous change, was a consideration 
traughtwith new horror. Her sensibility 
rendered her capable of feeling her misery I 
in its utmost extent; and the expressions 
in which she depicted the excruciating i! 
apprehensions of her mind to Uhidal, fully 1 
shewed with what acuteness she felt them. 

I should be inconsolable,” said she, if 
the most trilling of m y actions could have 
tended in the least to the dishonour or dis- i 
advantage of the King and the state. I 
have perhaps been imprudent, but have ! 
never, meant ill; and in those points in I 
which I have failed, my youth, and the 
strange circumstances in which I was j 
placed, ought to plead my apology. I was 1 
too secure of the'suspicion or censure of 
the world, and this security may have led 
ine into error. If the laws of- my country 
condemn me, it is my duty humbly to 
acquiesce in their sentence; but in the 
mouth of my judges, l trust their rigour 


will be softened by humanity; and this 
affords me great comfort. But when I 
consider that my King, my husband, must 
confirm their sentence, then, then my 
languishing hopes revive—he will surely 
never desert me, nor cast me from him 
into endless misery and despair!” Her 
tears and sighs frequently interrupted this 
moving address; at last she found some 
relief trom the acuteness of her feelings, in 
her weakness to support them, rather than 
in a diminution of her distress. She spoke 
to Uhidal in a more tranquil tone, and 
consulted with him upon the best means 
by which her cause could be defended. 

The eloquence and talent of Uhidal 
were in vain exerted in behalf of the in¬ 
jured Matilda; and a formal divorce sepa¬ 
rated her for ever from her husband. 

Measures were now taken for the re¬ 
moval of Queen Matilda from Cronenburg. 
The small town of Aalborg, in Jutland, 
was first intended for her residence, and 
she herself seemed to wish to live within 
the Danish dominions. But when she 
heard of the melancholy end of her friends, 
she changed her resolution. Her brother, 
the King of England, made an offer to the 
Danish court, to appoint her a residence 
at the palace of Zell, in the elec torate of 
Hanover: this proposal was accepted; and 
it was at the same time agreed, that she 
should still keep the title and rank of a 
Queen. Her dower of 250,<mo dollars was 
returned, and an annuity of 30,000 dollars 
(about 5<;ool. sterling) settled upon her for 
life. 

On the 27th of May, two English fri- 
gatesand a cutter, * arrived at Helsingor; 
and on the 3otli the Queen left Uronen- 
burg. I he last moments which this ami¬ 
able Princess spent in the Danish dominU 


* This squadron was commanded by the 
gallant Captain Macbride, whose conduct upon 
this, as on every other occusiuu, was that of a 
gentleman, a brave officer, and a true patriot. 
He conducted her to the frigate in his barge; 
l le squadron saluted her, upon her coming on 
board, as the sister of the British monarch; 
and as soon as she was mi board, he hoisted 
Danish colours, and insisted that the fort of 
Cronenburg should salute her as Queen of 
Denmark; which salute he returned with two 


guns less. 
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ons, were distressing in the highest degree, j 
She was now under the necessity of parting 
from her only comfort, the only object of 
her affection, her infant daughter-, and of 
leaving her in the hands of her sworn ! 
enemies. For some minutes she fondly 
pressed the babe to her bosom, and bedewed 
it with a shower of tears: she then at¬ 
tempted to tear herself away j but the voice, 
the smiles, the endearing motions of her 
infant, were chains that irresistibly drew 
her back. At last she called up all her re¬ 
solution, took her once more into her arms, 
imprinted upon her lips, with the impetu¬ 
ous ardour of distracting love, the farewel 
kiss, returned her to the attendants, and 
cried, 44 Away, away ! I now possess no¬ 
thing here.” 

At Zell, Matilda appeared in her true 
and native character. Divested of the re¬ 
tinue and pomp which, on the throne ef 
Denmark, veiled her in a great degree from 
observation, the qualities of her heart dis¬ 
played themselves in her little court at 
Zell, and gained her universal love. 

Her person was dignified and graceful; 
she excelled in all the exercises befitting 
her sex, birth, and station; she danced the 
finest minuet of all the females at the 
Danish court, and managed the horse with 
uncommon spirit and address. She had a 
taste for music, and devoted much of her 
time, while at Zell, to the harpsichord. 
The characteristic style of her dress was 
simplicity; that of her deportment an affa- 
bility which, in a person of such high rank, 
might be termed extreme condescension. 
Her talents were extensive, and having 
been cultivated by reading, they displayed 
themselves on all occasions. She conversed 
with perfect facility in French, English, 
German, and Danish, and to these attain¬ 
ments she added a thorough knowledge of 
the Italian, which she studied and admired 
for its beauty and delicacy. Her manners 
were the most polished, soft, and ingra¬ 
tiating, and even the contracted state of 
her finances could not restrain that princely 
munificence of temper which kept her 
purse continually open to distress and 
misery. Naturally cheerfuL and happy in 
disposition, even the dark cloud of adver¬ 
sity could not alter the sweetness and sere¬ 
nity of her temper. Though banished with 
every circumstance of indignity from the 


throne of Denmark, she yet retained no 
sentiment of revenge against the authors 
of her fall, or the Danish people in general. 
Her heart was not tinctured with ambition, 
and she looked back to the diadem which 
had been torn from her brow with calmness 
and magnanimity. It was not the crown 
that she regretted; her children alone 
employed her care. The feelings of the 
sovereign were absorbed in those of the 
mother; and if she wept the day when 
she quitted the isle of Zealand, it was be¬ 
cause she was bereft of the dear objects of 
her maternal fondness 

A few months before her death she shew¬ 
ed with transports of joy, to the first lady 
of her bed-chamber, a portrait of the 
Prince Royal, her son, which she had just 
received. It happened that a few days 
afterwards, this lady entered the Queen’s 
apartment at an unusual hour; she was 
surprized at hearing her Majesty talk 
though quite alone. While she thus stood 
in mute astonishment, unable to retire, 
the Queen suddenly turned round, and 
addressing her with that charming smile 
which she alone could preserve at a mo¬ 
ment when her heart was torn with sensa¬ 
tions of the acutest anguish:— 44 What 
must you think,” said she, 44 of a circum¬ 
stance so extraordinary as to find me talk¬ 
ing though quite alone? but it was to tHis 
dear and cherished image tliat I addressed 
my conversation. And what do you ima¬ 
gine 1 said to it? Nearly the same verses 
which vo.u sent not long ago to a child 
sensible to the happiness of having found 
a father—verses,” added she, 44 which I 
altered after this manner:— 

44 Eh! qui done, comine moi, gouteroit la 
douceur 

44 De t'appeller mon ftls, d'etre chore a ton 
cceur! 

44 Toi qu’ou arrache aux bras d'une mere sen¬ 
sible 

44 Quine pleureque toi,dans cl desliu terrible.’* 

The lady could not make any reply; over¬ 
come with her own emotions, she burst 
into tears, and hastily retired from the 
| royal presence. 

In the beginning of May, 1775, she was 
seized with the disorder which proved fatal 
to her. Leyscr, the physician by whom 
she was attended, dreaded the event from 
‘ PS 
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the first moment. She was no stranger to 

his apprehensions, and impressed with a 
sentiment of her approaching end, she said 
to him,—“Yon hqve twice extricated me 
from very dangerous indispositions, but 
this exceeds your skill; I know that I am 
not within the help of medicine.” \V hen 
the dangerous nature of her disorder be¬ 
came generally known, anxiety and con¬ 
sternation pervaded her whole court, by 
which she was idolized. Her physician 
called in to his assistance the celebrated 
Hr. Zimmertnann, of Hanover, but her 
Majesty s illness, which proved to be a 
most malignant spotted fever, baffled every 
exertion of their skill. She bore the pains 
of her distemper with exemplary patience, < 
and even shewed the most generous and I 
delicate attention to the ladies by whom 
she was attended. She preserved her 
speech, senses, and understanding to the 
last moment, and only a short time previ¬ 
ous to her dissolution, which took place on 
the 10th of Mav, 1775, expressed the most 
hearty forgiveness of all those enemies by 
whom, during her life, she had been per¬ 
secuted and calumniated. 


Her Majesty's remains were interred with 
her maternal ancestors, the Dukes of Zell, 


with a pomp suited to her dignity. The 
streets and the great church were thronged 
with crowds of people, impressed with the 
si nee rest sorrow by the event which had 
called them together. It was a scene the 
most affecting and awful that can be ima¬ 
gined; and when the funeral sermon was 
delivered, the numerous audience melted 
into tears, and were overcome with emo¬ 
tions to be compared only with those of 
the famous Bossuet on a similar occasion, 
the interment of Henrietta, Duchess of 
Orleans, about a century before. 

But the most striking proof of the love 
and attachment borne to her Majesty’s 
memory after death, and the impression 
which her virtues had made among all 
ranks of people in the country where she 
died, is the resolution drawn up soon after¬ 
wards at Hanover, by the states of Lune- 


burg. It was as follows:—•* The nobility 
and the states of the duchy of Luneburg 
assembled, have resolved in their session 
on the loth June, to present a request to 
| the King of Great Britain, to obtain per¬ 
mission to erect, at Zell, a monument in 
memory of the qualities of mind and heart 
of the late Queen of Denmark, as well as 
of the devotion and veneration which they 
bore to that Princess. They intend to 
chuse the first-rate aitists for its execution, 
and thev hope by this avowed proof of 
their zeal, to perpetuate to the remotest 
posterity, both the profound grief which 
the premature death of that young Queen 
has spread through a whole province which 
adored her, and the homage which they 
j rendered to that true greatness which dis- 
| asters and adversities the most cruel only 
rendered the more respectable.” 

These wishes, so honourable to the me- 
| moi T of the unfortunate Matilda, were 
granted; and the monument, by the cele¬ 
brated Oeser, stands in the garden belong¬ 
ing to the electoral palace at Zell. 

A late traveller, adverting to the catas¬ 
trophe which precipitated Queen Matilda 
from the throne of Denmark, observes, 
that people, in Denmark, now strive to 
forget the whole history of that event, 
which is never mentioned among such per¬ 
sons as arc at all connected with the court. 
“ Nevertheless,” continues be, “I have 
had several conversations on the subject 
with a gentleman who is honoured with 
the intimacy of the royal family. The 
butchery of Struensee and Brandt is re¬ 
garded with horror, and the fate of the 
amiable but unfortunate Queen is univer¬ 
sally deplored. The Crown-Prince has 
pretty plainly expressed his sentiments on 
the matter. As soon as he attained the 
direction of public aftairs, the Queen- 
Dowager was obliged to quit Copenhagen; 
she resided at Fredericksborg till her death 
in 1700. The Prince has likewise inva¬ 
riably shewn a decided aversion to all those 
who sided against his mother.” 
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BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 

PRESIDENT OF THE It OVAL ACADEMY. 
[Continuedfrom Page 54-3 


H AVI NO in our last brought the biography 
of Mr. West nearly to a close, it has been 
suggested to us that our account would be 
imperfect, unless it were connected with some¬ 
what of a detailed history (supplementary to 
the few hints we have given) of the Royal 
Academy; a society which has chiefly flourish¬ 
ed, and been supported in its highest lustre, 
under the Presidency of this illustrious artist. 
In the present inquiry, therefore, we shall 
give a detail of the origin of the Academy, and 
the views with which an institution com 
menced which has obtained so much celebrity 
throughout Europe; we have resolved there¬ 
fore to enter upon the subject with that mi¬ 
nuteness which its importance so well de¬ 
serves. 

We shall consider this institution under its 
several Presidencies, and conclude with some 
hints as to its reformation and future direc¬ 
tion, which we trust will uot be unacceptable 
to the general body of artists. We shall com¬ 
mence our subject without any further pre¬ 
face. 

The importance of the fine arts, as con¬ 
nected with the honour and prosperity of the 
country, had been acknowledged, and sensibly 
felt, by many persons of high rank and talent 
more than half a century ago; and consi¬ 
derable efforts have been made for the esta¬ 
blishment of a national schooh It is a just 
pride to the artists, that every attempt failed 
but what had its origin in their own exertions, 
It was they who first formed themselves into 
a body, which, however wanting in dignity 
and the principles of permanence when com¬ 
pared with their present institution, must 
ever be considered as the origin of the Royal 
Academy. 

From their own exertions was formed the 


Incorporated Society of Arts. Their first ex¬ 
hibition took place at the Great Room in 
Spring Gardens, in December, 1760 . There 
they were incorporated, and continued to ex¬ 
hibit yearly with great success. Notwith¬ 
standing the prejudice arising from novelty, 
and the difficulties they had to encounter from 
the low ebb, not to say the depravity of na¬ 
tional taste, such was the success of tlieir 
Exhibitions, that, in a very short time, they 
accumulated a fund of five or six thousand 
pounds; and though subsisting in this loose 
and detached state, without the patronage of 
rauk, or the aid of wealth, they were enabled, 
from their own efforts, to open the most cbeer- 
iug prospects to their brother artists, and to 
hold out to the kingdom the institution of 
a school of national delineation, from which 
its taste might be corrected, and its commerce 
improved. 

The tranquillity of this society was first 
disturbed by intrigues arising amongst them¬ 
selves. In a struggle to obtain the govern¬ 
ment of this institution, two parties were 
formed, of the most opposite and hostile in¬ 
terests, headed by two architects. Mr. Cham¬ 
bers, afterwards Sir William Chambers, was 
at the head of one party; and Mr. Payne, a 
gentleman of considerable eminence in his 
profession, governed the other. Both of these 
gentlemen being in the Directory, and each 
struggling for au ascendancy over that body, 
the interest of Mr. Payne prevailed at a gene¬ 
ral election, and the frieuds of the latter alone 
were admitted. 

This was a fatal blow to the po&ce of the 
society; most of the distinguished artists 
withdrew; and that they might still enjoy the 
dignity aud advantages of a corporate capa¬ 
city, the present was viewed as a favourable 
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moment for formiug a new society, to l>c under 
the Royal patronage. 

In the communication which took place be¬ 
tween Mr. Chambers and his present Majesty, 
a proposition for a new Academy was made, 
w hich was graciously received by the King, 
who was pleased to uame four artists, who 
were to form a committee, and cotnmunic&tc 
w ith him personally, respecting the plan of the 
new Institution. 

The names of these Artists w ere, Mr. Cham¬ 
bers, G. M. Moser, F. Coates, and B. West. 
These‘gentlemen waited upon the King, and 
communicated the plan of their Institution, iu 
the formation of which his Majesty engaged 
with the warmest interest and most active 
zeal. Co min 11 n icat ion was made to several 
eminent artists for their assistance in form¬ 
ing the laws to regulate the intended Academy. 
The code, when nearly complete, was laid lie- 
fore the King, which received his Royal sanc¬ 
tion, and commands to he carried into im¬ 
mediate effect. 

From the general body of the artists, acade¬ 
micians were created hv his Majesty. Their 
first meeting was in the month of December, 
176 s (the anniversary of the institution as now 
holden), when they chose their annual officers; 
and, having elected Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
the chair, recommended him to the approba¬ 
tion of the King. At the same time they chose 
their council, consislingof eight, their seere- 
tary, and keeper. The office of treasurer his 
Majesty reserved to be filled upon his own 
noniiuation, and he was graciously pleased to 
appoint Mr. Chambers. 

it is here worthy of remark, that the laws 
of the Academy gave a perpetual seat nod 
voice at the Council Board to the treasurer, 
but no rote, except he should lie elected one 
of the members of the council. 

Such was the origin of the Royal Academy. 

In order that a society, formed under the 
express patronage of his Majesty, should have 
those principles of permanence and indepen¬ 
dence ui its constitution, w hich might exempt 
it from the operation of those intrigues that 
had proved so fatal to the incorporated societv, 
and secure its dignity add internal peace, his 
Majesty judged proper, to prevent all external 
influence from endangering its government, 
to direct that none but professional men 
should belong to the institution,—with the 
exception ofa few who were eminently marked 
for literature, and distinguished in certain 
branches of science. Upon this, Dr. William 
Hunter was elected Professor of Anatomy ; 
Dr. Johnson, Professor of Ancient Litera- 


Baretti, Secretary of Foreign correspondence; 
hut none of these gentlemen had any voice in 
the government of the Academy. 

Under such auspices and arrangements the 
Royal Academy commenced. Something per¬ 
haps might he pointed out, both in the plan of 
its government, and internal administration, 
which must necessarily have roivii the bccmIs of 
disorder, and provoked dissentious in the body; 
but of this hereafter. 

ft is not to be doubted that this institution 
was fostered and adopted by the King from 
motives of the purest patriotism, and a zeal 
for the arts which had its source in a love 
of his country. It could not escape the ob¬ 
servation of an enlightened Prince that, in a 
nation whose wealth and revenues were deriv¬ 
ed from commerce, and a preference obtained 
for its manufactures in the different markets 
of Europe, a national school of delineation 
was necessary, in which, by the cultivation 
and general diffusion of the elements of art, 
the taste of the manufacturer and mechanic 
might lie corrected, and something of a higher 
quality,—a more improved utility, and digni- 
i fted eleg -.nee, be ingrafted upon the produce 
of his labour. It would, above all, not fail to 
j strike a Sovereign, wltose ambition was to 
govern in the hearts of his people, and elevate 
the British name and character to a pitch of 
dignity which should establish his reign as an 
cera in the annals of his country, that nothing 
could he more essential to his true glory than 
j the cultivation of those ai ts, which, under a 
pure administration, and a generous patronage, 
had a natural tendency to expand the mind, 
and improve the morals of his subjects, and 
add that last and most exquisite polish to the 
manners of the people, which might be con¬ 
sidered as the glory of civilization. 

It w as from views of this nature, so worthy 
; the character of a patriot King, that his Ma¬ 
jesty had actively embarked in the formation' 
oi the Royal Academy, and laboured, even 
with the ardour of personal industry, to con¬ 
struct its scheme of government, and com¬ 
municate to it those principles of grow th and 
improvement which should advance it, in due 
season, to that point of excellence which 
might constitute it as a feature iu his reign, 
and give it all the splendour of an institution 
excell.ng in arts, mul the solid dignity of ail 
establishment tor national purposes. 

At the very outset, his Majesty had rejected 
every thing narrow and confined. His object 
was not to add a something to the train of 
greatness ; to create an extra appendage to 
the equipage ofroyalty ; to construct a servile 


\r. r;kk r> r - ... - wiiuyuny; 10 construct a servile 

ture, Mi. Gibbon, Professor of History; and [• academy of artists, to subsist upon his pleasure 
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qtul measured dole of bounty, in a state as 
degraded ast any of bis menvals. It was not 
these motives,—motives w hich have stimulat¬ 
ed the pride of the petty princes of Italy and 
Germany, to set aside a vacant room in their 
palaces for the reception of a few needy artists, 
who were enrolled in their domestic train, and 
w hose genius was as degraded as their situa¬ 
tion ;—it was not motives of this nature which 
actuated the mind of our gracious Sovereign. 
The stream of royal bounty was not meant to 
be contracted in its channel,—it was directed 
to fructify, and flow' through the country at 
large ; to wait upon the artist at his own door, 
in the most distant provinces; to call him 
from that obscurity, in which he might other¬ 
wise have been condemned to toil, to that 
portion of public patronage of w hich he might 
he found deserving. 

The whole nation was invited by the example 
of the Sovereign to engage in the same task, 
and the liberality of his patr onage exacted no 
other service from the artists than the im¬ 
provement of the estate which he had com¬ 
mitted to them. The outy return he sought 
w as the prosperity of their institution by their 
own efforts; the securing of its tranquillity, 
which was only to be obtained by a prudent 
and impartial administration; and its perman¬ 
ence, which must necessarily depend upon the 
unanimity which should prevail amongst the 
members of the body. 

Thus have we briefly traced the origin of 
the Royal Academy, and the motives from 
which the august patronage of the Sovereign 
originated; and it now remains for us to 
shew the progress which was made in the in¬ 
fancy of the institution, and the prospects 
which were opened of those beneficial effects 
w hich had been promised as the result of this 
establishment. 

But as we have undertaken to review' the 
proceedings of the Academy under its different 
Presidencies, it is but justice, in the first stage 
of our inquiry, to explain the state of the arts 
prior to the appearance of Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds in his profession, and, in order to form a 
just appreciation of his merits, to consider 
this institution in the state in which he was 
placed in the ebuir, the degree of improvement 
to which he raised it, and with which his 
Presidency concluded. 

The superior style of portrait-painting, 
introduced into this country by Vandyke, un¬ 
der the patronage of Charles the First, had 
undergone a material decline from the distrac¬ 
tions of the kingdom iu that unfortunate pe-* 
riod; and lapsing into move feeble hands, upon 
the death of that artist and his patron, it ex- 1 


perienced a rapid degeneracy from the quali¬ 
ties which it once possessed. The arts, indeed,, 
appeared to decline in a kind of regular descent, 
from Dobson, the successor of Vandyke, 
through Walker, Lely, Kneller, Dohl, Hudson, 
Ramsay, and Shackleton, to the close of the 
reign of George the Second; and they were in a 
state of still further decay when Rey nolds ap¬ 
peared in bis profession. 

It may be remembered that this distinguish¬ 
ed artist received the rudiments of his educa¬ 
tion under Hudson, hut soaring beyond the 
fame and imperfect examples before him, his 
zeal carried him into Italy, for the purpose of 
studying the works of the great Italian mas¬ 
ters; and by the principles of art which he 
acquired in this school, he returned to his 
native country with an improved taste and 
j superior refinement in that branch of his pro- 
i tession which he peculiarly cultivated. It will 
ever indeed be the just praise of Sir Joshua, 
that portrait-painting grew* in his hands to an 
elevation of art which it had hitherto not at¬ 
tained ; that he was enabled to invest it with 
qualities to which it had been a stranger; to 
give it a dignity and decision of character,— 
something of the majesty of history, and the 
grace and amenity of landscape. This period 
we are ever bouud to consider as the epoch in 
w hich was produced a refined style in portrait- 
l painting, ami a more general diffusion of taste 
! with respect to the Fine Arts. 

From this acknowledged pre-eminence of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, it is to the credit of the 
first Academicians that they had the discern¬ 
ment to recommend him to his Majesty, to be 
confirmed, by his gracious sanction, as Presi¬ 
dent of their Society. 

When we consider the auspicious commence¬ 
ment of this Presidency, supported at that 
period by the talents of a Wilson and Barrett 
in landscape-painting, a Gainsborough in 
landscape and portraits,—Coates in portrait 
crayons, West in history, together with Cipri¬ 
ani and Penney; a Bacon, and many others of 
eminence, in sculpture; Sir William Cham¬ 
bers, Gvvynne, and Payne, in architectare ; all 
of whom were zealous to carty into efiect bis 
Majesty's gracious views towards the infant 
Academy,—when we consider the com¬ 
mencement of a Presidency under auspices 
like these, it is not to be wondered that a series 
of Exhibit.ous, which laid claim to a more 
dignified character in art, and a splendour far 
exceeding what had hitherto appeared in the 
country, should have graced the infancy of the 
Academy. 

[7o be Continued .] 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


MONUMENT, 

ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF Mrs. HOWARD. 

BY JOSEPH NOLLEKENS, ESq. R. A. 


«« Into thy hands I commend my Spirit, fofr thou hast redeemed me, O Lord 

God of truthl” 


MARIA, 

THE THIRD DAUGHTER OF ANDREW LORD ARCHER, 

WAS MARRIED TO HENRY HOWARD, ON THE TWENTY-SECOND OF NOVEMBER, 178S; 

AND DIED WITH HER INFANT DAUGHTER, 

ON THE NINTH OF NOVEMBER, \7$9’y IN THE TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF HER AGE. 


THIS TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION IS PAID TO THE 

MEMORY OF HER WHO APPROACHED NEAR TO PERFECTION, 

BY THE AFFLICTED HUSBAND AND SISTERS. 


IN THE CHURCH 
OF 

CORBEY CASTLE , 

THE SEAT OF THE FAMILY OF THE HOWARDS, IN THE COUNTY OF 
CUMBERLAND. 


The group in this monument is composed 
of the dead child and the expiriug mother, in 
the arms of Religion. 

The intention of the artist iu this composi¬ 
tion, is to express, in the first place, that all 
hope is extinguished in the mother’s breast, 
with respect to the life of her child. The in- 
faut is dead, and lies carelessly on its parent's 
lap, whilst the only consolation which the 
mother seems to feel, is that of a future state, 
which Religion, with graceful and energetic 
confidence, points out to her view. 

In the agony of expiring life, the counte¬ 
nance of the mother is lighted up with a divine 
consolation, and she is already lifted above all 
earthly concerns. These feelings the artist 
has most admirably expressed, in the graceful 
turn of the head, the majestic elevation of the 
face, and the tranquillity and ease w hich per¬ 
vade the whole figure and the drapery. 


The figure and countenance of Religion are 
no less admirable. Mr. Nollekens ha9 thrown 
into it a surprising benevolence, a serene and 
noble dignity. Her mantle, which falls in J 
broad and square folds of simple drapery, 
seems to shroud and cover round the mother 
and the child. It is a just and noble emblem 
of her bounty, and is finely contrasted w ith 
the drapery of the other figure. 

Such is this monument, which dignifies, 
whilst it recalls to us a common and sorrow¬ 
ful scene of domestic life,—a beautiful young 
woman, lost, with her iufant, in child-bed, to 
an affectionate and worthy husband. It must 
ever be the just pride of Mr. Nollekens, to 
have raised, from such simple materials, a 
monument which elevates, to the effect of the 
most sublime pathos, a sad and frequent oc¬ 
currence of daily life. 
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ORIGINAL COM MU NIC A LIONS. 


THE mysterious RECLUSE. 

[Continuedfrom Page S4.] 


Next morning the mistress of the castle 
Invited t!»c stranger to breakfast. She bad 
time, during the night, to prepare herself, 
so that she might say neither too much nor 
too little. As soon as breakfast was over, she 
locked the door of the room, and began her 
narrative. 

I must acknowledge that my father was 
right, when he said that 1 was an extraordinary 
creature, and capable of the most singular 
contradictions in my conduct. For these two 
years past, 1 have been taking every possible 
precaution,in order that I might not be known, 
and now l voluntarily discover myself to yon. 
I am, however, convinced that something very 
different from curiosity, has excited in you a 
wish to be made acquainted with my history 
I shall, therefore, not hesitate to communicate 
to you the events of my life, though 1 shall 
reserve the right of concealing tnyname. 

u I have heard or read that certain persons 
carry within themselves the germ of their des¬ 
tinies, and meet with extraordinary adventures, 
because they bring with them extraordinary 
sentiments into all the circumstances of life. 
To this class of people, l, perhaps, belong. I 
have always viewed the world with different 
eyes from what most are accustomed to con* 
sider it with, and might say with Rousseau, I 
know not whether l was better than others, 
but this T know, that I was unlike them. 

“ Scarcely had my tongue begun to ex¬ 
press the ideas of my infant mind, when ( 
was proclaimed a genius. And why? Because 
I shewed some talents, and a strong desire to 
learn. My father, a man of a sound under¬ 
standing, and various attaint! * its, was highly 
delighted with the thirst of know ledge mani¬ 
fested by bis little Theresa." 

u Theresa !" exclaimed the stranger, “ is 
your name Theresa?" asked she, a death-like 
paleness at the same time overspreading her 
countenance. . 

“ Ik this name so frightful to your" enquired 
the recluse. 

“ Frightful!" rejoined the stranger, u O, 
no, I venerate it, like the name of a saint. 1 
had once an uhknown friend, v. hose name was 
Theresa. A Theresa saved me without kuow- 
No. XXIX. Vo!. TV. 
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ing it, from the most dreadful of misfortunes. 
But let me request you to proceed." 

The recluse was more rejoiced than con¬ 
cerned at the discovery of this new alliance 
with the stranger, and thus continued : 

ci My father s circumstances permitted him 
to devote his whole attention to the cultiva¬ 
tion of my little talents. He had been min ¬ 
uter to a German Prince, but had resigned Lis 
post, out of discontent with the adtniuistratiou 
of the country, which be had in vain endea¬ 
voured to improve, and now-passed his best 
years in a delightful retreat iu the country. 
He was the more attached to me, because my 
birth had been the death of ray mother, and 
my brother manifested none of those disposi¬ 
tions by which \ gave the promise of being 
once able to cheer the old age of my father. 
No expence was spared to provide me with 
books and teachers. I learned music, draw¬ 
ing', history, geography, various languages, 
in short, any tiling that l had ainir.dfor. As 
!j soon as 1 could read, poetry and plays were 
put into my hands, though 1 afterwards be¬ 
came neither poetess nor actress. Thus 1 
grew up amidst ideas, caresses, flatteries, and 
1 reveries, w ithout myself knowing what kind of 
a being I was, or still less thinking how to 
make an impression on any oue by ray various 
qualifications aud attainments. My father 
| was naturally pleased with me; and as for 
me, scarcely any person pleuaed me but niv 
father. I was not anxious for applause; I 
lived in a creatiou of my own fancy ; and 
though my speculations embraced every ob¬ 
ject that can possibly occupy*the mind of a 
. child, I never bestowed a thought on myself, 
and, for that very reason, was happy. 

“ The first epoch in my little history was 
the death of my father, w hich happened when 
I was thirteen. He hud been the only man 
with whose participation in my pleasures 1 
4<:ou!d not dispense. To please him l had 
learned many things which would otherwise 
have been indifferent to me. He was always 
ray first thought with every new acquisition 
in art or science, with every new acquaintance 
that I chanced to icckc, and with every wish 
or whim tloa arose. tr« »ny boeosu. 1 did not 
U • 
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feel till after his death, that my fiiili r hud 
tilled my liciut, nud this discovery was the 
first observation that I made upon myself. 

Every thing within and around me was now 
totally altered. My reveries and my thoughts 
followed the corpse of my father. My natural 
vhaeity forsook me. I seated myself, when 
nobody observed me, in an arbour in the gar¬ 
den, and wept. No one took any notice of 
me- Not a creature was enlivened by my 
cheerfulness. The feeling of vacuity, of which 
I had often read without knowing what it 
meant, embittered the enjoyment of the little 
pleasure, which I yet derived from my harp¬ 
sichord, my drawings,and my books. I grew 
extremely serious, petulant from vexation, and 
cold fur w ant of an object on which to fix my 
aficction. 

fi< 1 he change in my external situation, and 
the transition from infancy to another period 
of life, completed the internal revolution of 
my being. I was placed under the guardianship 
of a relation who lived in town, and my mode 
of life Was accordingly changed. Young gen¬ 
tlemen of such a description as would not have 
been very w elcome at my father’s Country rent, 
and were not often seen there, daily threw 
themselves in my way, in the house of my 
guardian, in order to say fine things to me. 
My coyness, as they termed it, drew from 
them numberless ineffectual sallies. The 
coldness w ith which I listened to their witty 
apostrophes, was, in their opinion, the sim¬ 
plicity and inexperience of a girl of thirteen. 
These people rendered themselves the most 
disagreeable to me, by the sarcasms with 
which they endeavoured to counteract the 
effects of the religious instruction which 
about this time I received from a respectable 
clergyman. Religious devotion was now the 
only sentiment that gave my heart a kind of 
satisfaction. This sentiment l cultivated with 
so much the more ardour, because it was new 
to me, and because it associated itself in a 
manner entirely new, with the remembrance 
ol my father, whom 1 now hailed in my roe- 
rics as an angel in another world. 

“ These religious sentiments made me very 
attentive to myself. To fulfil my duties now 
became the chief object of my solicitude. Even 
the pleasures of infancy, which in the simpli¬ 
city of my heart 1 bad enjoyed without regard 
to duty, now appeared all at once in the light 
ot levities, which it was necessary to expiate, 
l rom this time l did not wilfully take any step 
without first enquiring whither it would lead • 

I wished not only to make amcutls for my past 
errors, hut to have something in store, when 
merits and rewards should conic to be weighed. 


I played the usurer with my feelings, but really 
i without knowing it. My only wish was to 
1 please (lie invisible searcher of the humau 
heart, for the idea of his presence every where 
| accompanied me. This wish made me the 
more indifferent to the approbation of men 
than I had already grown, in consequence of 
the loss of my father. The recollection of my 
f father gradually ceased to be the point in 
which my sweetest sensations were concen¬ 
trated. Shall I confess it?-—lie to whom I 


owe my existence, was banished from my soul 
by the father of all being's. For him alone l 
bud now any sensibility ; to him alone was I 
attached ; and my love burned with all the ar¬ 
dour of passion. In the innocence of my heart, 
indecent as it muy sound, I became enamoured 
j: Of God. 

“ Had I at this moment fallen into theliands 
of some mystical sect, I should scarcely have 
escaped with my reason. The world would 
probably have seen in me a second Guyon, or 
Bourignon. But my teacher, to whom the sen- 
sibility of my soul gave the greatest delight, 
j because he was himself something of an en¬ 
thusiast, was displeased with my sensual at¬ 
tachment to the father of spirits. He zealously 
inculcated the truths of the Catholic religion, 
in wlueh 1 was educated, but at the same time 
warned me against ail mystical, as well as 
free-thinking heretics. So much the more 
j warmly did lie . commend to me the perform¬ 
ance of good works, the subjugation of the 
passions, and resignation to the decrees of the 
Eternal. From his instructions Tbrought back 
unsophisticated sensations, but the fulfilment 
of the ordinary duties of life appeared insuffi¬ 
cient to my warm imagination I wanted to 
sacrifice myself; I resolved to renounce the 
world, and to go into a convent. 

“ You may conceive how my determination 
was received in the house of my guardian; 
where every sentiment like those which I stood 
in need of, was a coin of ail unknown stamp. 

By the young gentlemen who came to 
whisper tender things to me, I was now called 
the pietist, by my brother, the nun, and by 
my guardian, the fool. How I rejoiced in 
thus being the object of their ridicule! I now 
suffered for the performance of my duty ; and 
now, as I thought, I had at least carried a 
^ leaf of the palm of the martyrs. 

A second.time I was in danger of losing 
myself in the mazes of mysticism. Disgusted 
.with the society which surrounded me, 1 
i com ‘* e <l solitude. Indifferent toward the 
world, which would have forced its pleasures 
upon me, I aspired to what was unattainable, 

11 and m y imagination created for me a society 
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of supernatural beings. Such was my situa- 
tion, when 1 had the good fortune to meet 
with a female friend, before toy reveries had 
extinguished wv.hin me the feelings ot human 
nature. 

« From the day that friendship again at¬ 
tached me to the earth, from which enthu¬ 
siastic devotion had so nearly disengaged me, 

[ date the third period of my moral life. 

“ A more unequal pair Ilian inyseif and the 
friend who for four years constituted the hap¬ 
piness of my life, fortune certainly never 
brought together. Though the very reverse 
of myself both in person and mind, I conceived 
a stronger affection for her than tor any other 
object in the world, and ill me alone she found 
what she sought in vain in men and women 
who were more like herself. She was not of 
noble birth, neither of that class which ranks 
the next to the nobility. Her father was master 
of the public school in the city, and she bil¬ 
lowed the profession of painting. 

« A fancy of my guardian who w ished to see 
my portrait among liis family pictures, was 
the occasion of this tender attachment, the 
possibility of which l w as far from suspecting. 
Francises and I so perfectly understood each 
other’s looks and words, before she had finished 
my portrait, that we had scarcely been half 
an hour together, w hen we threw ourselves 
into one another's arms, and thus commenced 
that union, which time still more strongly ce- j 
meuted. Our unusual manner was, as we J 
soon mutually acknowledged, what engaged 
the notice of hotli. But much as she distin¬ 
guished herself from the rest of her sex, so 
much did she differ from me. She belonged 
w holly to the world, w hich I was desirous of j! 
renouncing, but only that she might, in the 
feeling of her ow n independence, set herself 
above all those demands which the world of 
course made upon her. She, too, was indif¬ 
ferent about the opinion of others, more in¬ 
different indeed than a woman ought to be; 
but not like me, from motives of religion. She 
thought it ridiculous, in judging of our ac¬ 
tions, to pay any regard .to the opinion of 
those who cannot be so intimately acquainted 
with us as we arc with ourselves. She was 
conscientious, hut only from principle, and 
not iu order to comply w ith any rule. Frank¬ 
ness, humour, nairctv , and enthusiasm fbr j 
every thing beautiful in the visible aud invi¬ 
sible world, gave to her ideas an energy, to 
her words a fire, to her actions a vivacity, and 
to her whole being a superiority to which I 
was obliged to submit. It was a long time be¬ 
fore 1 cquld bring myself to approve of what 
she Sjaid and did- But she had gained tuv 


heart. In lier mode of feeling she was more of 
a man than a woman, and she absorbed all 
my affection. 

<c if we continue longer together, my dear 
friend, I will relate to you some anecdotes, 
which will prove what a noble mind, though 
unshuckl. d by rules, my friend possessed. You 
will then be able to comprehend the dominion 
which, without wishing to rule, she exercised 
over my sentiments. From her 1 learned to 
forget heaven for earth, which, on account of 
the beauties which 1 discovered aud tasted in 
it, became to me a second heaven She per¬ 
suaded me to relinquish iny intention of taking 
the veil. She so thoroughly convinced me of 
the impossibility of conceiving iu imagination 
the joys of a future life, that l soon began to 
laugh myself at my mystical reveries. She 
demonstrated to me that man w ould not have 
been placed on earth, had he not been designed 
to enjoy all the beauties that it affords. My 
wishes daily grew more human, yet i did not 
feel myself debased; for any degrading thought 
or action would perhaps hare been more easily 
forgiven by my confessor than by my friend. 
She never talked of principles, and had very 
few that she follow ed ; but to these few, which 
comprehended the whole essence of morality, 
she most strenuously adhered. 

« Y\ hat hours did we pass together in cheerful 
converse, or in exercising the creative powers of 
imagination! What plans did we form, what 
air-built castles did we construct \ We traced 
the course of our future lives down to the re¬ 
motest period. She w as determined never to 
marry, and I, persuaded by her reasons, re¬ 
solved to follow her example. We hoped to 
gi ow old together, and to shew the world that 
two female friends can dispense with every 
thing but their mutual affection, and that, to 
complete their happiness, they have no occa¬ 
sion for the intervention of the other sex. 

« Fate, however, decreed, that this hope 
should not be realized. My friendly beloved 
friend died. 

“ Here permit me to conclude for to-day the 
first part of my history. The second begins 
better, and ends still more unfortunately thau 
the first. >ow come with me into the garden. 
1 must shew you the monuments of friendship, 
as I hare shewn you those of love.” 

The stranger followed the rcclus , and was 
conducted by her from one monument to ano¬ 
ther, but without paying particular attention 
to what she saw and beard. More than once, 
as if absorbed by new thoughts, she held her 
hand to her forehead, aud looked around w ith¬ 
out taking notice of any thing. The recluse 
observed her distraction : but she was too 
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deeply engaged with the recollection of past 
scenes to enquire the reason of it. Both left 
the garden in such a confusion, as if they had 
communicated to each other either too much 
or too tittle The stranger wished to be alone. 
At dinner time she begged to be excused, shut 
herself up in her apartment, and was engaged 
♦ill evening in writing. When it grew dark, 
she sent her servant, as she informed the re¬ 
cluse, with a letter to her physician in the next 
town. This place was likewise a post town, 
and the servant, instead of going to the phy¬ 
sician, procured a courier,whom he dispatched 
in great haste with a packet for Marseilles. 

ft ext morning, after breakfast, the recluse 
related the second part of her story. 

“ By the death of my friend, I became one of 
the most forlorn of all beings endued with sen¬ 
sibility. Never had I yet had such experience 
of life—never had l sustained such a loss. To 
heaven I had been unfaithful, and earth, as 1 
imagined, had nothing more to offer. I had 
advanced so far beyond the childish affection 
with which I had four years before been at¬ 
tached to the memory of my father, that I 
could not return to it. During that interval 
I had learned too much. I had become too 
intimately acquainted with hope, to be satisfied 
with that compensation which recollection 
could afford. That I, w ho was ready to make 
such sacrifices, should he deprived of that 
w hich constituted my only happiness, seemed 
to me an unprecedented hardship. The excess 
of my grief w as not mitigated by religion ; on 
the contrary, I murmured at the decrees of 
fate. My melancholy was converted into sul¬ 
len indifference. 

“ In this state, in which I pushed aside every 
hand that was outstretched to support me, I 
continued almost a year, discontented with 
myself, and still more dissatisfied with the 
world. Sometimes I encouraged my former 
resolution of taking the veil, at others I aban¬ 
doned it again, because the monastic life ap¬ 
peared joyless and uncomfortable. A feeling 
for which I could find no name impelled me 
onward, as it w ere, and frustrated all my en¬ 
deavours to sacrifice the future to the* past. I 
had at one time becu ready to resign every 
thing; but now when it came to the trial, so 
far from submitting to the will of fate, I | 
seemed disposed to extort from it by force its 
most valuable gift. And could any gift be more 
precious than sue h a friend as she whose loss 
I deplored?—The thought of dying unht loved, ! 
was almost as terrible as that of everlasting i 
perdition. 

16 Before I was fifteen I had read most of the 
celebrated novels, and among the rest, Rous¬ 


seau's Heloise. At that time 1 could not con¬ 
ceive how this hook could be thought so 
dangerous ; for its perusal had as often given 
me enwwi hs pleasure. A few passages, how¬ 
ever, had impressed themselves more deeply 
on my memory than l wished; and these 
glowed within me in characters of fire, now 
when I darted my anxious looks into futurity 
as into an unknown wilderness. ‘ 1 too shall 
die without having lived exclaimed u voice 
in my bosom. I rear! Heloise a second time, 
and now my imagination, to which friendship 
no longer afforded nourishment, was nccupitd 
with images of disappointed love. Thus in 
my nineteenth year I was ripe for my fate. 

“ Engaged with reveries which fortunately 
nobody divined, l awaited, in a company w hich 
my guardian had invited, the arrival of my 
brother. Private business had separated him 
from us for half a year. He had l>een in Russia, 
was now on his return, and as he informed us, 
was accompanied by a fellow-traveller from 
the north of Germany, w ho intended to pass 
through our city on his way to Vienna. A 
fellow-traveller of my brother! thought I, 
what can that be hut a man like himself? and 
consequently a person from whose society I 
can promise myself no pleasure or comfort? 
I nevertheless found a satisfaction in figuring 
to myself his image, not such as I expected 
but as l wished him to look. My brother had 
mentioned that lve would pass a few days with 
us. Such were the thoughts with which l 
was occupied while we were waiting on the 
appointed day for the arrival of the travellers* 

t£ If the trifling circumstances of that day 
were as interesting to you, my friend, as to 
me, I would relate to you all that passed from 
minute to minute; 1 would tell you how each 
of the company sat or stood wheu the travel¬ 
lers entered, and every word that passed be¬ 
tween them and myself on the occasion. 

“It was a serene day of autumn. We had 
assembled in a garden in front of the house. 
The company was numerous; preparations 
had been made for an entertainment, aud fire¬ 
works provided for the evening. I was tor¬ 
mented with questions about my ill humour; 
my play-fellows, for so they shall be called, 
though I had little inclination to partake of 
their sports, plundered the plum-trees, and 
pelted each other with the fruit, while I took 
my scissars from the case, and cut profiles out 
of the leaves. 

“ But w hat are all these trifles to you? You 
must be aware of what is to follow, and that 
my brother s fellow* traveller, vho became ac- 
quaiuted with me when in such an ill humour, 
is destined to make a conspicuous figure in 
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my history. My eyes discovered him sooner 
than his perceived me; my whole soul was 
fixed upon him tlu* moment 1 saw him, so that 
l almost entirely forgot my brother. How 
could it he otherwise* He bore no resemblance 
to my brother either in his appearance or his 
behaviour. How, thought I, could two per¬ 
sons so totally different form an acquaintance 
with each other? 

“ My brother first presented his companion 
to my guardian, mid the.i in trod weed him to 
me. 1 bkuslic'd like a child that hud never seen 
a stranger before. One circumstance not a 
little remarkable was, that this stranger 
actually had some resemblance to the picture 
< f him which my imagination had drawn. 
The world would not perhaps reckon him 
handsome. He was tall, and rather slender 
than otherwise. His countenance displayed 
more delicacy than fire ; but every feature was 
replete with animation, and his eye moved as 
though it could speak every language. It 
seemed to me as if at that moment we sym¬ 
pathized even in our humour. He was grave 
and absent; his tone was colder than 1 should 
have expected from so accomplished a man, 
w hen paying the first compliment to a female; 
and yet he appeared uneasy when, after a few 
common questions and answers, I left him to 
the company and addressed myself to an older 
acquaintance. 

“ I followed him with my eyes, but not 
without great caution, and when 1 thought he 
was not observing me. It afforded roe some 
small satisfaction that he w as not more talk¬ 
ative with the other ladies to whom he was 
presented than with me; with the gentlemen 
also he was extremely short. I took aside 
one of my acquaintance after the other, and 
asked how they liked the stranger. They 
thought him interesting, as they were pleased 
to express themselves, but not at all amiable. 
I declared that he had made the same impres¬ 
sion upon me, though in fact it was of a very 
different kind. 

“ It was not long before he again stood, with¬ 
out having sought me, by my side. He was 
now more talkative, uud conversed in as dif¬ 
ferent a tone us though the quarter of au hour 
in which we bad not spoken to each other had 
been a year passed in habits of the closest in¬ 
timacy. Travelling, arid the uniformity of 
common life, w. re the subjects of conversa¬ 
tion; every word he said proved to me that he 
had thought much, and that his sentiments 
respecting life in general, nearly coincided 
wrth mine. Some ladies, who had pretensions 
to wit, joined in our conversation; he listeued 
to them with the same politeness as tome 


Whatever they said obtained them some com¬ 
pliment, hut my only recompense was his 
serious approbation. The ladies did uot seem 
perfectly satisfied with their share, hut 1 was 
so much the more pleased with mi e. 

4< l now begun to be uneasy whenever lie 
approached me, and 1 acknowledged to myself 
without reserve, that he was an object worthy 
of my love. The company withdrew from the 
garden to a pavilion, and 1 lost sight of the 
stranger. Meanw hile it grew dark, and each 
gentleman sought a female companion. I had 
in tended to avoid the stranger, but before I 
was aware, I found him by my side. At the 
moment when the rockets and squibs occupied 
the eyes anti ears of all, we were both engaged 
in as philosophical a con verbal ion as if the 
silence of midnight reigned around us. We 
conversed on the happiness and eujoyment of 
life. * Love alone,’ said he, ‘ rcuders life 
worth enjoying; aud love aloue'cau make us 
so unhappy that life with all its pleasures re¬ 
sembles continual death.’ This he said with¬ 
out looking at me, and, as 1 should imagine, 
without any refereuce to me; but it flashed 
like lightning to my heart, i was disposed to 
ask him in jest if he spoke from experience, 
but I could not. Hecoutiuucd to reasoa upon 
his text, and I made observations as well as I 
could. 

“ I was desirous to know how he had become 
acquainted with my brother. lu order to 
change the conversation I asked the question. 
He looked stedfastlv at me, and said in a 
whisper,— 4 Through you.' 

‘‘Through me! said l, with surprize. How 
can that be?—‘ I almost forced myself as a 
companion upou your brother,’ replied be, 

‘ for the purpose of making myself acquainted 
with you.’ 

“ I coaid scarcely breathe. At the moment 
when he w as going to proceed, he was inter¬ 
rupted by a squib, which, as I afterwards 
found, was mischievously throw n at us by my 
brother, w ho had overheard our philosophical 
conversation. A loud laugh betrayed him, 
when 1 sprung aside with a shriek. We were 
now obliged to rejoin the company. The 
stranger quitted me, aud soon afterwards left 
us all, w ithout assigning any reason why he 
would not stay to supper. My brother and 
guardian pressed him to accept a lodging with 
us while he remained in our city, but he w as 
not to be persuaded. He requested permis¬ 
sion to visit us every day, took a hasty leave 
of me, and departed. 

“ How gladly would I also have left the 
company ! Surprise and curiosity had so over¬ 
come me that 1 scarcely knew where I was. 
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The one imposed silence on all my thoughts, 
the other kept me in anxious suspense. I 
could not take my scat at the table before l 
'had asked my brother where and how he be¬ 
came acquainted with the stranger. 

« Has he already found the way to your 
heart?’ asked my brother, laughing. 4 But 
take care,’ continued lie; 4 and if you are wise 
cut the bird's wings, or shut him up in the 
cage of matrimony, while he is tame. He 
might otherwise grow wild again, and fly 
away.’ 

<« i was rather disconcerted; but recovering 
myself replied, that this was no answer to my 
question, and that what I wanted to know '••as, 
where and how lie had become acquainted 
with him. 

4 Where else but at the gaming-table?’ said 
my brother, laughing as before. 4 Do you 
suppose that he is not fond of play because he 
is a philosopher? He is one of the philoso¬ 


phers of the new school; he is as fond of cards 
: as of books, and when tie has read and played 
till be is tired, be seeks some kind female, and 
finds one, I dare say, w herever lie finds an 
inn.’ 

“ An involuntary shuddering seized me. 
Once more i requested my brother to give me 
an answer to my question, instead of tlioso 
useless particulars which I considered as ca- 
bunnies. 

“ He turned round and burst into a loud 
laugh. Before he went away he again turned 
to me, and with a tone of mingled irony and 
gravity said ‘ Sister, you are a philosopher 
yourself; can you be so dull as not to perceive 
that you will soon marry a philosopherr’ 

4 ‘ With this apostrophe he left me. If l 
was before embarrassed 1 was now confounded. 
All my feelings aud all my thoughts were at 
variance with each other.” 

[ To be continued.'] 


FRAGMENT OF A JOURNEY IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE; 

GIVING SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RESIDENCE OF BUFFON,. THE CELEBRATED 

NATURALIST. 


We pursued the road towards MontbartL, 
where we arrived about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. We were very anxious to see this 
spot so celebrated by the labours of the im¬ 
mortal Buffon, and which will long he the end 
of mauy literary pilgrimages. 

We were ushered iu by the worthy Lapierre, 
who lived forty-three years with the Count de 
Buffon, in the capacity of gardener, and who 
still takes care of this dwelling for the widow 
of bis unfortunate son. * The house, which 
is large, rather resembles the residence of a 
Bourgeois than a castle; it is situated in the 
principal street, and the court-yard is at the 
back of it. You ascend some steps to enter 
the garden, which is on the ruins of the 
ancient cardie, the walls* of which still form 
terraces. At the extremity there still exists 
an octagonal tower, in which Buflfon made his 
observations on the effect of reflected wind. 
This singularly picturesque garden would be 
well worthy*of being visited, even were it not 

* Put to death on the revolutionary scaffold, 
the 28 th of July, while spying with dignified 
calmness the following wovds :—“ Citizens, 
my name is Buffon.” Which proved lie pos¬ 
sessed an exalted soul, and a consciousness of 
the respect with which his mime ought to 
have inspired all who were not assassins or 
executioners. 


[ rendered so interesting bv the remembrances 
which it recalls to our mind. It is not kept 
in the same order as during the life of its 
illustrious proprietor; but the great number 
of foreign trees which he bad collected, form 
a very agreeable shade; the flowers which 
Buffon delighted to raise in great profusion 
are, however, no longer to l»e seen. The 
kitchen-garden is situated towards tlic south¬ 
east, on sev en of the fourteen terraces of which 
these grounds are composed. It would liavo 
been impossible to have derived more advan¬ 
tage from this wildly rural spot. 

The worthy Lapierre shewed us every place 
to which his late master bad been partial; 
particularly a cabinet in which Buffon used 
to study in the wannest season of the year; 
it is situated in a pavilion called La Tour de 
St. Tj>uis , St. Louis’s Tower. This simple and 
modest laboratory has been described by 
Herault de Secbelles. It is entered by two 
green folding doors; the interior resembles a 
chapel, on account of its vaulted roof; the 
walls are painted green. Lapierre made us 
particularly remark another cabinet, a little 
square building, situated on the edge of a 
terrace; here it was that Buffon passed the 
greatest part of the year on account of the 
coldness of the other. From this pavilion the 
view extends over a plain, rin belli shed by the 
river Braiue, and bordered by numerous de- 
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lightfu! cottages. It was here that Burton com¬ 
posed almost alibis works ; ho repaired to this 
spot at sunrise, caused the doors and shutters 
to he closely shut, and worked until two 
o’clock by the light of a few tapers. Prince 
Henry, who was desirous of visiting ibis 
modest cabinet, gave it the name of the Cradle 
ef Natural History. J. J. Rousseau before en¬ 
tering it knelt down, and kissed the threshold 
of the door. During Burton's life it was orna¬ 
mented w ith drawings of birds aud quadrupeds. 
How much pleasure we should have experi¬ 
enced in contemplating these drawings, the 
old leathern chairs, the wooden table, the 
rude walnut-tree secretaire which ornamented 
this cabinet, the arm-chair in which Burton 
used to sit., baviug before him a print of 
Newton! but the revolutionary brigands en¬ 
vied the lovers of literature this enjoyment; 
they buve stripped this sanctuary of the 
Muses, the simplicity of which ought to have 
protected it from their sacrilegious rapacity. 
Not a vestige remains of these things, w hich, 
notwithstanding their rusticity, would now be 
worth their w eight in gold. 

We could not leave this spot without the 
greatest reluctance, and almost fancying we 
still beheld Burton, dressed in his grey silk 
night-cap, and his red striped morning gown; 
we thought we heard him amidst those familiar 
expressions, C'est £«, tout <;a y parDieu ; * saying 
those deep aud striking words which instantly 
manifested the superiority of his genius. We 
were however compelled to quit these gardens 
to visit the remainder of the town, that we 
might be enabled to resume our journey early 
in the morning. 

On our return we passed by the pillar which 
Burton’s son erected to the memory of his 
father. This monument has been allowed to 
remain, but its inscription has beeu effaced, 
which commemorated filial affection, as if the 
sentiments of nature were an outrage to liberty. 
The follow ing is the inscription :— 

Excels# turri y kumilis columna ; 

Parentisuoyjilius Bujfoiiy 1735- 

€i The humble column to the lofty tower ; 

“ To his father, Burton the son, 1785.” 

The good Lapierre, his instructions keeping 
pace w ith the interest we displayed, allowed 
nothing to pass unobserved; he shewed us the 
house that belonged to Daubenton, Burton’s 
assiduous companion in his labour*; he made 
ns remark the staircase which our author 
ascended every morning at five o’clock, to re¬ 
pair to the cabinet w e had visited. 


We proceeded to the church, w hich is situ¬ 
ated on a rising ground ; we here saw no mo¬ 
il u meat consecrated to the memory of Buffon, 
but notwithstanding the wreck which has de¬ 
stroyed them, his name is imperishable. The 
modest tomb w hich he creeled to his interest^ 

I ing wife, Mad. de Saint Bliu, has also disap¬ 
peared. The entrance to this church is by a 
staircase with a balustrade, but there is also 
out* for carriages. Near it there is a small 
esplanade aud ail alley of trees, from which a 
good prospect of the town and adjacent 
country opens to the sight, it is here that 
Buffon, after having attended mass, which he 
did regularly, used to walk, richly dressed, 

! accompanied by liis son aud father Ignace, 
and surrounded by the peasantry. 

We wished to have seen the forges from 
! which Buifou derived the most considerable 
part of his revenue, but for this we must have 
gone a league out of t lie town. The sheep-fold 



bis experiments for the improvement of wool, 
would also have been worthy onr attention, 
but the fleecy tribe are no longer kept there. 

We soon explored the little town of Mont- 
bard, which is severed iu two by the river 
Braine. Night had almost set in when we 
arrived at our inn, where a new pleasure 
awaited us. Wc had refused sleeping at the 
post house, on account of its distance from 
the town, and had put up at the sign of CEcu. 
This inn is kept by a man of the name of 
Gautier, who was formerly Buffon’s cook; I 
believe that if he had been much less skilled 
in his art w*e should have found his cookiug 
excellent; hut it ivas really very good. 
Madame Gautier, who had lived from her 
youth, as well as her husband, in the service 
of this great man, w as charmed with our en¬ 
thusiasm ; she remained in the room all the 
time we were at dinner, shewed us every 
attention, related particulars of Bulfon, 

1 his family, many persons who have Visited 
Mont hard, aud gave us a list of all the dis¬ 
tinguished characters whom she had seen there. 
On learning we were going to Dauphin^, she 
gave us a letter for M. de Faujas. We should 
have liked much to have seen Mademoiselle 
Blesseau, a little peasant whom Burton had 
made his gourernantey and who finished by 
governing him ; she lived with the interpreter 
of nature for the space of twenty years ; aud 
had obtained such an ascendancy over him, 
that it w as necessary for those who wished to 
please Burton first to obtain her favour. 
Madame Necker shewed the greatest consider¬ 
ation for her, and corresponded with her. 
Unfortunately she was at this time absent. 


* ’Tis this, all this, by God. 
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ON GALLANTRY. 


When we consider the cares and anxieties, 
the torments and disappointments which 
usually attend the pursuit of what the world 
calls gallantry, and how many untrodden ways 
and thorny paths it leads its followers into, it 
is astonishing that so many men should be so 
eager in its pursuit. 

There is a wide distinction between love and 
gallautry. Love exalts and purities our na¬ 
ture; gallantry clouds and debases it. Love 
is imposed ou us by nature to soften the rigi¬ 
dity of our temper, assuage the violence of 
our passions, and sweeten the hitter draught 
of life. Gallantry is what we impose upon 
others, with a view to trifle away our time and 
gratify our vanity, at the expense of their ease 
ami happiness. But in the pursuit of gal¬ 
lantry, the ball often rebounds upon the hand 
which gives it motion, and whilst we arc en- 
tleavouring to destroy the honour and peace 
of mind of another, it frequently happens 
that we insensibly undermine our own. 

Love is that prepossession which we feci for 
a particular person, of whose perfections we 
are more than ordinarily sensible, whose 
figure and turn of mind strike our fancy, 
who at ouce commands our esteedi and excites 
our tenderness, and for whose sake we could 
conteutedly give up every other pursuit, ex¬ 
pecting to find in the enjoyment of the beloved 
object the completion of happiness Such a 
passion inspires ns with the most refined sen¬ 
timents, and exalted notions, gives us elevation 
of mind, and benignity of temper, annihilates 
every vice, and improves and strengthens every 
virtue. 

Gallantry, on the contrary, is the bane of all 
merit ; it is a general and vain desire of being 
liked by every body we come near, and liking 
nobodv ourselves. A man of this turn of mind 
can be neither a true frieud nor a sincere 
lover; he can neither give nor recem*, any 
lasting satisfaction. His views are unbound¬ 
ed, because his designs are so general that his 
work can never be at an end whilst there is 
a woman unconquered. He is a stranger 
to the inexpressible delight of a reciprocal 
passion, because he has no sooner gained the 
ascendancy over one woman than his mind is 
monopolized by schemes to obtain the affec¬ 
tions of another; and thus be speuds his w hole 
time in pursuit of what must eventually pro¬ 
duce repentance and remorse. His pleasures 
are flat and insipid, because he regards no 


one woman blit as a step to another; and if it 
were possible fur him to subdue them all, lie 
would regret that there were no more to con¬ 
quer, or else exclaim— 4 * it is all vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” 

It would be more excusable if none but fools 
and coxcombs followed this unwarrantable 
practice; but to our shame be it said, men of 
the most refined understanding take the same 
method. Vanity is as predominant in a man 
of sense as in an ignorant blockhead, ami 
however w r e may charge women with that 
foible, w'e have full as much of it ourselves. 
What else can betray ns into the weakness of 
courting every woman w o see, and endeavour¬ 
ing to gain a favourable opiuiou of ourselves 
from many of them whose judgment we despise? 
The true reason is, that we think it serve* to 
establish us in the opinion of the world, aud 
gives us an authority with others for w hom 
we have a greater regard. 

It must be allowed that the women, in a 
great measure, contribute to our guilt; for 
notwithstanding their partiality to their own 
opinion in most matters, yet they are very apt 
to judge of a man from the general reception 
he has met with. Thus we see fops and fools 
succeed with women of sense, who are otten 
humane enough to take a lover upon trust, 
and on the judgment of other people, though 
they may depend solely on their own in every 
thing else, in these cases a woman's pride is 
concerned; she fancies it is a great proof of 
the power of her charms, if she cau attract a 
man who has been favoured by other women, 
and she thinks, according to the old soug, 

Ci If there’s delight in love, ’tis when I see 
“ That heart which others bleed for, bleed for 
me.” 

Not considering that the man who obtains the 
good graces of the w omen in general, is seldom 
worth tbc regard of any one in particular. 

These triflers in love, in both sexes, may 
he justly compared to flies that play about 
scalding liquors till they fall in and lose their 
life. But as no warning will prevent them 
from continuing their course, they must be 
left to their own experience, which, sooner or 
later, will infallibly convince them, that no 
attachments between the sexes can be satis¬ 
factory’and permanent, but such as are founded 
ou similitude of manners, aud mutual esteem 
and affection. 
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THE CESTUS OF VENUS. 

observations ok the paper entitled “thecestus OF VENUS/ is NO. 25, OF 

OUR MAGAZINE, IN A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR, BV A LADY, 


bih, 

I am a woman who, though otherwise ’ 
happy, am greatly hurt at the manner in which 
any ft ex ia treated by yours. I have a kind of 
partial benevolence for them which is my tor¬ 
ment. I do not mind your ridiculing our 
fashions, our knotting, or those (riding foibles 
which are inseparable from the coarse of lift 
to which we are so unjustly routined ; btil I ! 
am hurt at the cowardly attacks which are 
made upon us in thr more material articles of 
character, from a supposition of our inability 
to defend ourselves in public. 

Possessing a lively sense, of these in¬ 
juries, I cannot remain silent, but I hope I 
shall not be thought either uncan did or unjust. 
You may suppose me as you please, maid, wife, j 
or widow. If the first, to he sure I am au old 
neglected one, and consequently satirical and ! 
morose; if the second, I am certainly a ter- j 
liULgant, and my, poor husband is to be pitied; J 
and if the last, some young fallow has sureiy 
jilted me, and I hate the hole sex for liis sake, j 
It is enough that I am a woman, aud wield the f 
pen for the honour of my sex, and not for any 
private wrongs of iny own. 

You pretend that oar manners have been 
much i.ijurtd by our perusal of certain moral 
writers 5 or, in other words, von w ish to deter 
us trom such a course o,£ reading as may im¬ 
prove that reason which is given to us in as 
ample a degree as to men. This betrays the 
narrow wish of your whole sex : conscious ye 
are that nothing but our perverted education 
could support your boast of superiority, and 
that with the same advantages of instruction 
we should be very nearly a match for yon in 
almost every thing in which bodily strength is 
not concerned. 

I call upon the observing parent to vouch 
for the early dawn of reason, the kindly open¬ 
ing of the int< Hcct, the powers of conoprchen- 
sioa, memory, and discrimination, which the 
female child exhibits before improper educa¬ 
tion damps all its vigorous efforts, and not 
only denies it the due assistance, hut directs 
its energy to mere trifles, and hits it with a 
passion for liner y and gewgaws ; 1 call upon 
the imiustructed of both sexes to stand forth, 
and show the woman?* superiority ; I call upon 
those females whose active minds have dis¬ 
pelled the cloud, and shoue in history, poetry, 
criticism, and philosophy. 

A*. XXIX. VoL IV . 


But it is apprehended thut fry reading we 
m.ry be argued out of some of those prcltv ac- 
cunphshmetrla so necessary to the hap pint's* 
ot the men, or, that we may become conscious 
of our own powers, assert our dignity, and as¬ 
sume a somewhat higher character than that 
of beings funned for mere foolery mid dalliance. 
It is however allowed that we have a strong 
natural propensity to refinement, elegance, 
and lore I fear this is, to our misfortune, tod 
true. But w here, as the World goes, can these 
propensities be gratified ? Surely not among 
men, who when they mean to be refined, 
always pay ns tbe involuntary compliment of 
previously becoming effeminate ; wjiuse ele¬ 
gance is always foppery, and who, instead of 
love, value themselves, with much annual im¬ 
portance; on a gross, capricious, selfish passiou 
totally devoid of sentiment, constancy, f iend- 
ship, and affection. 

But we are told that the men would be all 
we could wish, if we would only borrow a little 
trom the loose outs of our <cx; and that they, 
good creatures 1 love not vice, but <m!v seek 
for happiness I deny the truth of this asser¬ 
tion, fur we see many instance* of the great*, st 
elegance of person, and exact attention to the 
ornaments of dress, thrown away on the dullest 
insensibility, nay, entirety iKgrkcUJ, to skulk 
into the embraces of ugliness, igooranee, and 
v * c€ 5 an d this for a noble reason, aud worthy 
of a man, because the first were united to vir¬ 
tue and good sense iu the person of a wife, 
and the last were recommended by one single 
irresistible charm, that of vice; whose charac¬ 
teristic it is to £ors.*I:e beauty ar.d prey on 
trash. Nor is it merely by dress and compli¬ 
ance with their whims, that these lordly crea¬ 
tures are governed, for the overbearing domi¬ 
nion of the shrew is often very effectual, 
provided it lie joined to the <ftana fforesaid,* 
and in many instances tbe bastinado has been 
very successfully applied, and very gracefully 
crouched under. 

These arc the beings for whom we are to 
wear the tastus f for v> hose amusement every 
hour of our lives should be applied, and our 
reason left uncultivated ! This is the creator* 
who calls on us to view him, to examine, to 
explore, consider, and study him as the stand¬ 
ard of perfection ! 

You seem really to lament tb&t custom docs 
not admit us to a personal observation of ik* 
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scenes of vict», and with great delicacy request 
us to supply this want, by raisiug our iuia* 
filiation to the subject.—1 allow we have pride 
anil ambition, both given us for the noblest 
purposes, to raise and animate our conduct to , 
pursuits worthy of rational beings ; and to 
court, above all applause, even that of uner¬ 
ring man, that of the monitor in our own 
bosom. Illy pride is, that I am a woman aud 
can do this; my ambition, that I may always 
be able to do so. 

How candid, wise, honest, delicate, and 
consistent are the lords of the creation ! 1 hey 
breed us up in ignoraucc, and then make it 
their favourite subject of ridicule ; if, in spite 
of their endeavours, any rays of genius break 
out, then all the wretched sensations of envy 
arc raised, and they labour to expose the re¬ 
verse of that folly which they laughed at be¬ 
fore. They themselves are oracles of w isdom ; 
one would imagine that to such, good sense 
.would be very pleasing. No; to captivate 
wisdom, we must dress, and paint, and patch, 
aud lisp, and amble. We must smile, and wc 
must frown, and the less reason for either, the 
more attractive will it be to wisdom. Even 
the finest faces among us, if they have any 
meaning except a certain one, are not allowed 
to be beautiful. Our very imperfections have 
a pleasing prettiness in them, because they 
keep us«>till farther from the dreaded equality; 
aud the sillier, the emptier, the more child¬ 
ish, Unci the more truly ridiculous we are, the 
grenter favourites w e become of wisdom, and 
the greater is our aseendaucy over it. Our 
principles too, must be stric tly delicate, or by 
customestablishcd by their authority, infamy 
aud the severest penalties attend us: yet we 
are told in the same breath, that there is an 
intolerable insipidity in virtue, aud that we 
ought always to make the adepts in vice our 
models of behaviour, if w e mean to delight the 
delicacy of these worthy legislators. 

I am aware with what a scornful, yet jealous 
eye, a female production will be read. At the 
first glance there w ill be a shrug, and a half 
look of pity; then it will be pronounced to- 
be not raillery, but railing, trifling, low, 
unconnected, rambling,:—flimsy style, no 
method. 

1 aiu perfectly easy about all this, and am 
comforted by the reflection that every man w ho 
rends it, if be understands it, will be galled, for 
it is truth.. Although the lion in the fable 
could not paint pictures, yet he could grow l, 
aud had the means when provoked, of convinc¬ 
ing the man of his natural superiority. 

Your’s, 

MAUI A. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ANOTHER 
LADY ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

This letter is the effusion of a grateful heart, 
that wishes for powers to make a more suit¬ 
able return to the benignity of a few men, who 
have condescended to inform us of the blan¬ 
dishments of friendship ; aud to entreat them 
to proceed in the generous purpose. Accus¬ 
tomed as l have been, both in books and con¬ 
versation, to the dogmatizing stoick, inflated 
with self approbation, partial to bis ow n faults', 
too often vices, merely from their enormity, 
whilst he sinks us into despair, merely ns if 
nothing but trifles deserved censure! how 
can 1 refuse this public testimony of my re¬ 
gard to men who appear to be instigated by the * 
most delicate and generous sensibility ; as 
ardently solicitous for our happiness as for 
their own felicity; which are indeed so inter¬ 
twined, that to separate them would destroy 
the bliss of both. 

It is indeed impossible for a woman to re¬ 
flect without astonishment on the asccndaucy 
which illilieral females, often devoid of every 
charm of miud and person, have established 
over your sex ; and when they meet with men 
of cultivated understandings and refined minds, 
this is often carried to a flagrant tyranny; 
whilst we daily see the most amiable of our 
sex, if they be wives, neglected, perhaps used 
with brutality. It is with real concern, free 
from resentment, that 1 declare I never knew 
a truly lovely woman treated with complai¬ 
sance by her husband. You have given me 
more satisfaction on this subject than I ever 
before received ; and, without reserve, I con¬ 
fess that women of virtue and erudition do hot 
always sacrifice as liberally to the graces as 
they should do. The reasons are too obvious 
to need a disquisition ; besides, those unhappy 
w'onien, who are obnoxious to our law s, help¬ 
less and friendless, compel the protection of 
the generous by the strongest attractions, 
imbecility and dependence. 

The depravity of women in exalted stations 
is said to be general ; and I fear the censure is 
too well founded, as it is the natural conse¬ 
quence of the corruption and inconstancy of 
the men. Justice and candour must allow 
that these women are objects, not of detesta¬ 
tion but of pity; stimulated, as they are, by 
every incitement that can soothe the proud, 
allure the voluptuobs, ami gratify the malig¬ 
nity of the revengeful. What, alas! is beauty, 
sensibility, softness, but the source of misfor¬ 
tunes, and the origin of vice, d>y strongly ex¬ 
citing the desires of the sensual ? 
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Men have private seminaries and public 
colleges for their instruction ; every faculty 
of the mind has been impressed to form their 
judgment, and In stow solidity on their under¬ 
standing. Take us helpless and unsupported, 
under your protection, recommend to parents j 
the expansion of our minds, while they are 
ductile, adapted to our station and fortune; 
that is in proportion to the leisure we shall 
probably have. But, with humble deference, 

I would advise rather to exceed than fall short; 
as I lia\ r e observed in the lowest ranks, times 
for idleness, and those that are Imt a little ele¬ 
vated, space for cards and gossiping. I am 


persuaded this would add much to your hap¬ 
piness ; for, as Milton says, 
u Among unequals what society 
u Can sort, what harmony or true delight ?? 

The ladies may apply to themselves these 
lines: 

Xos quoque par* minith, quomam von corpora solum , 
Verum etiam valuere$ animi r tiumus. 

OVID, META MORPH. 

According to this free translation, 

“ We too, the soul’s immortal essence claim 
“ And our just share of intellectual fame.” 


THE LADIES* TOILETTE or, ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BEAUTY. 

[Continued from Page "2 ] 


Chap. XV. 

Of Bathing . 


The pleasing mythology of the Greeks con¬ 
cealed under agreeable emblems alt the truths 
presented by the sciences, morals, and philoso- : 
pliy. A brilliant colouring imparted charms 
to the driest precepts. The imagination of - 
that celebrated people put every thing in ac- ji 
tion, and knew how to invest the most aus- ; 
tcre sciences' with the veil of attractive aile- It 
gory. Physicians have long affirmed that the 
use of the bath is favourable to beauty ; the 
Greeks have represented the goddess of love 
rising from the bosom of the deep. Is uot this 
ingenious fiction designed to signify that water 
is the element which creates beauty, and that jj 
in its vivifying waves tlie most seductive charms 
arc produced and improved? 

It is very true that of all received practices ; 
none has a more decided influence upon health 
as wgll as beauty, than the frequent use ot the 
bath. It has been remarked that the nations 
among whom it was the most common were 
particularly distinguished for physical per¬ 
fection and the most constant flow of health. 

The use of the bath was general among the 
Greeks and among the Romans, and to this 
salutary habit Baglivi ascribes the longevity ! 
and the vigour of most of the people of anti¬ 
quity. 

When we compare the way of living of the 
Romans w'ith our own, wc find how much 
nearer theirs approached to nature and liow 
much more favourable it was to health. The 
afternoon with them was entirely devoted to 


corporal exercises, to tennis or ball, to dancing 
or walking. But at the hour of three, every 
one hastened to the both ; neither could a 
person neglect this practice without incurring 
the risk of being taxed with shameful negli¬ 
gence. T here persons of all ranks met, there 
the poets recited their compositions, and laid 
the foundation of their fame. 

Though all physicians are agreed respecting 
the utility of the bath, they are far from being 
unanimous as to the manner of taking it. 
Some have extolled hot baths, and ethers have 
been a^ loud in praise of cold ones. Antonins 
Musa, physician to Augustus, discovered such 
extraordinary virtues in cold baths, that he 
regarded them as an universal specific. Ac¬ 
cordingly he prescribed, the cold bath to all his 
patients be their disorder what it might. B> a 
lucky accident he cured the Emperor himself. 
Accideut has often produced astonishing effects- 
but in medicine, in particular, it often works 
miracles, for which unfortunately people do 
not acknowledge themselves under any obliga¬ 
tion to it. Accident, in this instance, esta¬ 
blished the fame of Antonius Musa,who gather¬ 
ed, without any merit or trouble, the fruits of 
the efforts of nature alone. This physician 
was venerated like a god; a magnificent statue 
was erected to him, and the Emperor confer¬ 
red on him the extraordinary honour of wear¬ 
ing n gold ring. Some time afterwards the 
! young Marccllus fell sick; Musa prescribed 
the cold bath, and Marcellas fell a victim the 
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the ignorance or obstinacy (JfMusa, who sunk 
from the highest pinnacle of reputation into 
the lit mbs' contempt, ami was obliged tore- 
move to some other place, to bury his disgrace 
and his system. 

The opinion of our physicians concerning 
the effect ami properties of baths has varied as 
much ns upon many other subjects. Every 
century has had its System. 

The debilitating and relaxing action of hot 
baths, and the bracing and strengthening cf- j 
feet of cohl ones, were long maintained. Mar- , 
card appeared, mid produced a great revoiu- I 
tiou in tids theory. He proved that hot baths j 
so far from debilitating, tend, on the contrary, 1 
to brace the system, when the temperature of 
the water is not higher thun that of the body ; i j 
and his opinion is admitted by most modern ! 
physicians. This system, indeed, is not a new. < 
one, f. r the greatest physicians of antiquity 
held the ss-rue opinion relative to hot baths 
that we eidertr-in at the present day. The 
hot baths were dedicated to Hercules, the god 
of strength, and the Homans made daily use of 
them. 

When physicians proclaimed the debilitat¬ 
ing quality of hot baths, they extolled, on the 
contrary, the strengthening virtue of cold 
baths, lint experience has proved that the 
praises they bestir-ed on the latter were ex¬ 
aggerated, and too many experiments made 
upon unfortunate children, the victim* of a 
murderous system, have shewn how easy it is 
to be led astray by specious reasonings from 
the paths of truth. 

Prudent persons now leave the use of the 
cold hath to the inhabitants of the polar re¬ 
gions : it is ill adapted to those of hot, or even 
of temperate climates, where it should be per¬ 
mitted-to none but persons of a very vigorous 
constitution. Even then it is lireessary for a 
jversop. to attend to certain essential precau¬ 
tions, such as not to bathe either when in 
perspiration, or if very cold ; and on coming 
out of the hath to wipe ones self perfectly dry, 
so as not to leave any humidity upon the 
body. 

IVc would advise females desirous of p reserv¬ 
ing their beauty, very seldom to use the cold 
hath, unless it be prescribed by the physician 
for the sake of their health. The cold bath 
considered ;>s n cosmetic, possesses no virtue 
whatever ♦, it renders tin skin-hard and scaly; 
and this induration of the skin may prove in' 
juri.His to health, by chec king insensible pers¬ 
piration in a particular manner. 

Still less would we advise cold baths for 
children During infancy and youth, persons ' 
of a weak constitution often fall victims to j 


these baths; and even those who are more 
robust arc sometimes carried oil by a practice 
w hich is not suited to our climate. 

Such is the doctrine of the most celebrated 
practitioners, some of w hom have been con¬ 
vinced by long experience of the danger of cold 
baths for children. With pain, however, I 
observe that a modern physician, in a work 
recently published, ad vires nbhi lions of cold 
water for the convulsions of intliuts. I shall 
not mention the name of this writer; it would 
be unnecessary, since i shall content myself 
with protesting against his opinion, without 
pretending to set myself up for a censor of his 
doctrine. I shall merely observe w ith Mar- 
card, whom 1 have already cited, that cold 
baths, by acting upon the nerves may very 
possibly have sometimes cured nervous affec¬ 
tions; but that it is not improbable they may 
h vc given rise more frequently toothers, as 
Hippocrates and Galen of old remarked. Some 
writers attribute the croup, an emlemial dis¬ 
ease in Scotland, to a practice which is general 
among the natives of that country, w ho with 
their children are said to .plunge into the water, 
without suffering the rigors of winter to inter¬ 
rupt this custom. 

Warm baths contribute exceedingly to the 
preservation of beauty: they give freshness 
and an exquisite colour to the skin. Hippo- 
! crates recommends the washing of children 
i with warm water, to protect them from con¬ 
vulsions, to facilitate their growth, and to 
j heighten their colour. 

Persons who are in a very weak state, those 
. whose humours are agitated by fever or by any 
passion, should not bathe. \Y hen the body is 
too much heated, or eovetid with perspiration 
the bath is not adviseable. 

Paths, if too hot, would produce an effect 
diametrically opposite to what is expected 
from them ; like such as are too cold, they 
would injure the texture of the skin, render it 
dry and hard and impair the strength. When 
we advise the use of hot baths we speak of 
such as rise to the temperature of ]Hor 20 
degrees in whiter,ar.d 29or2-i in summer: for 
it always necessary that the temperature 
of the bath should bear a certain proportion 
to that of the atmosphere. Every one w ill 
easily conceive that a hath at 18 degrees which 
w ould seem warm in winter would feel rather 
cold in suraim;r. The bath, at-the degree we 
have mentioned,recruits the strength exhaust¬ 
ed by fatigue, dilates the pores of the skin and 
facilitates the circulation. 

Besides simple baths, there are likew ise com¬ 
pound baths for the toilette. These are such 
to which certain substances are atuled. to 
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h \\anient their energy, or to communicate 
new properties. 

A little soap may be added to the water ; k 
then acts with mine success, and cleanses the 
Klein wore perfectly* Instead of common so a p 
you moy use scented soaps, which coimuuni- 
cate an agreeable smelt to the skin; their 
composition we Khali describe in uuot her place. 
One kind of soup for the toilette, called Sul¬ 
tana soap, is in particular repute, 

Some people put into the water for bathing:, 
emollient or aromatic herbs. ^ These baths 
perfume the skin, and render it softer und 
more supple. The women of Egypt add borax, 
to give the more lustre. 

But the-most celebrated Iwiths. ore those of 
asses’ milk The ancient authors have im¬ 
mortalized the no inory of the fifty she-asses, 
which .tircotupu'ucid the train of l he celebrated 
Po;>piiea for iU.a purpu$c. 

A bath, called the hath of modesty} has long 
h* ru extoiied. 11 possesses, we arc told, the 
ji.i.oe properties, as the bath of asses’ niLlk, 
which would be very expensive 5 and is made 
as loliows :— 

Take four ounces of sweet almonds peeled; 
one pound of pine-apple kernels, and one 
pound of elecampane, ten handfuls of linseed, 
one ounce of roots of marsh-mallows, and one 
ounce of lily roots. Pound all these sub¬ 
stances, make them into a paste, and tie it up 
in three little hags. Throw them into the 
water of the bath, and empty them by couv* 
pression. 

This bath of modesty may be made in a 


more simple manner. Nothing more is nrces- 
M»ry, says Moreau de In ttarthv, than to take 
a quantity of paste of almonds sufficient to 
1 colour the water, and to give it a milky ap¬ 
pearance. 

On leaving the bath, females, especially 
such us bare a delicate skin, should dry (hem- 
selves with precaution, if they are desirous 
that it should preserve its softuessaud beauty. 
Some women have the skin covered with small 
tubercles; such, says the doctor whom i have 
just named, ought to use a sponge, rather 
than a towel, for friction cannot fail to take 
ot\ the epidermis at the top of these tubercles, 
which would render the skin still rougher, 
and more uneven. 

The use of oil after bathing, makes the skin 
more suft and supple, prevents the contact of 
the air, and thus protects it from the influence 
of that element, so destructive to the most 
perfect charms. 

In France, und many other parts of Europe, 
it is difficult to make use of the bath so fre¬ 
quently as health., cleanliness, and the pre- 
, servatiou of beauty w oukl nature. How many 
j females are there whose uiocatiops would suf¬ 
fer by a daily absence of too great length.! 
‘ How many would find it difficult to make even 
the little pecuniary sacrifice which this juirt 
| of the toilette demands. Such persons may 
make amends by diiferent particular lotions, 
which require neither care uor expence, nor 
loss of time. There are bathing of the fret, 
washing of the face, hands, <jkc. of which we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter.. 


HISTORY OF BIANCA CAPELLO. 


Toward the conclusion of the fifteenth 
century, Thomas Buonavcnturi, a young Flo¬ 
rentine, of a good family, but in low circum¬ 
stances, lived with a countryman of his, a 
tradesman ut Venice. Opposite to the house 
in which he resided, was the back-doorof the * 
mansion of Bartolomeo Cape do, a noble W . 
net tan. One of the inmates of the latter was 
a young female of extraordinary beauty, named 
Bianca. She was strictly watched, but ye t,; 
standing frequently at the window, according ! 
to^tbe custom of her country, it was not long! 
before she discovered Buonavcnturi. Though 
he could not flatter himself with the hope of a 
nearer interview, he, nevertheless, did every i 
thing he could to please her, and to disclose . 
his inclination. He was young and handsome, 
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| ami it was not long before lie made a profound 
, impression on the heart of the fair Bianca. 
In a word, the lovers at length found means to 
overcome every difficulty, and to attaiu to the 
completion of their w ishes. Bianca did not 
fail late every night, when the rest of the fa¬ 
mily had retired to rest, to steal to the cham¬ 
ber of Buonavcnturi, in the merchant’s house, 
by means of the little back-door of Capello's 
mansion,which she left on the latch; and she 
always returned before day-break without 
being observed. 

After she had carried on this game for a 
considerable time, she became, as is generally 
the case, bolder through custom, aajjl having 
one morning remained longer than usual with 
her lover, a baker’x b^y happened to observe 
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that the little back-door was n-jar. Supposing 
that it hail been left so by accident, he shut 
and fastened it. 

The young lady soon afterwards came, and 
found, to her ntter confusion, that she could 
not gain admittance. She hastened hack to 
the house which she had just quitted, knocking 
softly at the door, and was admitted by her 
lover, whom she acquainted with this untoward 
accident. Gratitude, as well as love, induced 
him to come to a speedy determination. He 
resolved to sacrifice every thing to ht»r safety, 
and instantly leaving the house, with Bianca, 
took lodgings with another Florentine. Here 
he kept himself as closely coucealed as pas 
sible, till a favourable opportunity for escaping 
to Florence presented itself. 

At Floreuee be had a small house in the 
Vialarga, near the church of St. Mark, oppo¬ 
site to a convent of nuns. Here they lived for 
some time in the greatest privacy, for fear of 
being discovered by emissaries from Venice. 

Fraucis Maria, the son of Cosmo I. and 
father of Mary dc Medieis, M as at that time 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. He was married to 
Johanna of xiustrin, daughter of the .Emperor 
Ferdinand, and Queen Dowager of Hungary; 
a very worthy Princess, but who was already 
advanced in years. For this reason the Gram! 
Duke often preferred other women to his con- 
sort. Qne of his courtiers, who had a wife 
that was not less officious than himself in pro¬ 
moting the pleasures of the Grand Duke, 
commonly acted the part of bis confidant in 
this kind of intrigues. 

Notwithstanding the care with which Bianca 
kept herself concealed, the fair Venetian w ho 
bad recently arrived, soon became the subject 
of general conversation at Florence. The re¬ 
port of her adventures, 'as well as her beauty, 
and her cautious seclusion, excited in the 
Grand Duke a strong desire to see her. With 
this view he daily passed by her house, and as 
her only favourite pastime was to stand at the 
window, it was not long before he had an op¬ 
portunity of gratify ug his curiosity. She was 
half covered by a veil, but the Grand Duke 
bad seen enough to make him desperately in 
love with her. 

The confidant, who soon remarked the irre¬ 
sistible passion of his master, was now equally 
solicitous w ith him to devise moans of satisfy¬ 
ing it. His wife, who was impressed with the 
same sentiments, was duly consulted. The 
hard fate which Bianca had hitherto experi¬ 
enced, and her melancholy prospects for the 
future, furnished the good lady with the fairest 
opportunity to give Bianca privately to under¬ 
stand, that she had some important commit- 

ll 


ideation to make, and to invite her to her 
house. Bmmavctituii was long unwilling to 
sutler Bianca to accept this invitation. The 
high rnnk of the lady, on the one hand, and 
' his own necessitous circumstances, on the 
1 other, at last overcame all his scruples. Bi¬ 
anca went, and was received with the most 
! flattering' civility, hay, even tenderness. She 
1 was requested to relate her history ; it ivns 
listened to, at least apparently, with the deep¬ 
est emotion; the most courteous offers were 
mane her; she was loaded with marks of fa¬ 
vour; presents were tendered, and their ac¬ 
ceptance almost enforced. 

Highly satisfied with this first essay, the 
Grand Duke flattered himself that at a second 
visit he might venture to make his appearance. 
The lady soon sent BiancJi another invitation. 
She was treated as before, with the greatest 
tenderness and regard. After repeated decla¬ 
rations of compassion, and many compliments 
to her beauty, she was asked, if she did not 
wish to lie introduced to the Grand Duke. He, 
for his part, continued her pretended friends, 
was ardently desirous of becoming acquainted 
with her, since he had already found an op¬ 
portunity to see and to admire her. Bianca 
bad either too little firmness or too little virtue 
to reject this new proposal. She endeavoured 
at first to decline it; hut, as her wily seducer 
remarked, with eyes which expressed her wish 
to be urged still more. At this moment, as it 
bad been previously concerted, the Grand 
Duke entered, as if by chance. Bianca was 
highly delighted with his person, his impas¬ 
sioned enlogiunis, and his liberal offers. The 
visits were repeated, and an intimacy imper¬ 
ceptibly took place. Some presents which, 
coming from the hands of the sovereign, she 
durst not refuse, assisted the Grand Duke in 
the attainment of his end; and her husband at 
length deemed it tiuadvisable to interrupt a 
connection w hich was certainly profitable, and 
might perhaps be innocent. The Grand Duke 
was not one who was likely to stop w hen on 
the high road to success ; the commands of 
the husband were employed to gain him the 
favour of Bianca; and to be brief, lie finally 
attained the object of his w islies, to the entire 
satisfaction of all parties, so that he and Bi¬ 
anca, and Baonaventuri, agreed as perfectly 
together as the three sides of an equilateral 
triangle. The husband was soon uncommonly 
well pleased with his new situation ; he re¬ 
moved with his beautiful wife into a better 
house, and every day made new acquaintances 
at court, and among the nobility. But this 
rapid elevation was more than the shopman 
could bear: prosperity rendered him, like 
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many others, haughty and overbearing 5 he 
began to treat persons Of the liigbest distinc- 
tion, nml even the Grand Duke himself', will* 
insolence; and by this conduct created so 
many enemies, that he was ut length dis¬ 
patched in the street by the stiletto of an as¬ 
sassin. 

Who wu» more rejoiced than the Grand 
Duke and Bianca 'The latter now wholly 
divested herself of every vestige of modesty 
and reserve, and appealed in public in all her 
splendour. 

Johanna, the wife of the Grand Duke, strove 
to conceal her just indignation at the conduct 
of her consort, and her jealousy of her beau¬ 
teous rival; hut she could not forbear laying 
it so seriously to heart, that she fell sick and 
died. 

I he decease of the Duchess opened new and 
still more brilliant prospects to the haughty 
Bianca. She had gained a complete ascend¬ 
ancy over the heart of the Grand Duke : he 
was obliged to do whatever she pleased, ami 
she now employed all her aits to persuade 
him to a formal marriage with her. In vain 
did Cardinal Ferdinand de Mcdicis, the bro¬ 
ther of the Grand Duke, and who, in failure 
of male issue, was the licir apparent to the 
throne, endeavour to counteract her machi¬ 
nations ; she gained her point ; and in a short 
time Bianca became Grand Duchess of Tus¬ 
cany. 

It was not long before she conceived a wish 
to present her husbaud with a son and suc¬ 
cessor. .She directed prayers aud masses to 
he read for her in the churches ; she sent for 
astrologers and soothsayers; but all in vain. 
At leugth that she might have her will, she 
resolved to counterfeit preguancy, and to 
palm upon her husband a supposititious child. 
Thus, as she imagined, she should at least 
have the honour of the thing. A bare-fooled 
friar, in the convent of Ogni Santi, was easily 
induced by a bribe to undertake the execution 
of this plan. The Grand Duchess now began 
to he indisposed ; she had extraordinary long¬ 
ings, and complained of tooth-ache, loathing, 
oppression of the stomach, 6c c. She kept her 
room, ami afterwards her bed ; she received 
the compliments of the court on the occasion, 
and nobody was so overjoyed as the Grand 
Duke himself. 

When the time for lier delivery had, accord¬ 
ing to her calculation, arrived, she suddenly 
raised a great outcry in the middle of the 
night, wakened her attendants, compluiiird of 
the first pains of labour, and with the greatest 
impatience commanded them to send for her 
confessor, the hare footed friar. 


The Cardinal, who was not a stranger to the 
craftiness of his sister-in-law, had long kept 
such a watchful eye upon her, that he was 
perfectly acquainted with her whole plan. 
Accordingly, the instant he was informed that 
the confessor was sent for, h eve paired to the 
anli-chambcr of the Grand Duchess, where he 
kept walking to and fro, reading his breviary. 
No sooner did the GraUd Duchess hear him, 
than she sent out a message to request him 
for God’s sake to withdraw, as she could not 
cudure the thought of a man being there iu 
her present circumstances. The Cardinal 
drily replied, <c Your highness had better 
! attend to your own concerns ; I am attending 
to mine,’'—and continued reading w ithout in¬ 
terruption in his breviary. The confessor 
arrived. As soon as he entered, the Cardinal 
ran w ith open arms to meet him. 44 Welcome!'* 
mod he,“ welcome dear aud venerable fatherL 
The Grand Duchess b» in labour, aud stands 
greatly in need of your assistance.” With 
these words, he pressed the friar closely in his 
anus, aud discovered a pretty new-born infant, 
which the good father had concealed, in his 
1 bosom. He took it from him, and cried out 
lond enough for the Grand Ducliess to hear 
him in the adjoining room; K Gwd be thankedl 
the Grand Duchess is safely delivered of a 
sound aud healthy son —at the same time 
shew ing the child to all those who were present. 

The Grand Duchess, incensed almost to 
madness by this exposure, resolved to take the 
most cruel revenge on the Cardinal, let it cost 
vrhat it would She soon contrived, that the 
Grand Duke, w hose atTection for her remained 
undiminished, should afford her an opportu- 
1 nity of gratifying her resentment. 

All three of them once made an excursion 
• to Poggio-a-Caino, and dined together. The 
Cardiual was extremely fond of 'Almond-soup; 
the Grand Duchess ordered this dish to be 
provided for him. Having spies in all quarters, 
the Cardinal received information, that the 
aUnoud-soup w-as poisoned, before it was 
brought in. He seated himself at the table, 
but notwithstanding the pressing invitations 
of the Grand Duchess, he would not take any 
of the almond-soup. n Well then,” said the 
Grand Duke, 44 if the Cardinal will not have 
; any~, 1 will.'' He immediately helped himself. 
! The reader may conceive the situation of the 
Grand Duchess at this motneut. 1.liable to 
1 prevent his eating, without bctrayiug her 
; black design, and clearly perceiviug that she 
< was undone, she took herself all the real of 
the poisoned soup, that she might be sure of 
; escupiwg the vengeance of her brother-in-law. 
She and her ini so aud died the same du v, namely. 
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the 2isl. of October ir»^7. r l'Jhe Cardinal sue- j 
cmltd his brother by the name of Ferdinand 1 
ami reigned tilt the year lbus. 

This narrative, which we are t Id, is Liken 
from a manuscript, does not perfectly agree 
with history; for Monti says, that Francis 
Maria had a legitimate sou by his second mar¬ 
riage, named Antonio de Medicte, who lived 
•till l(i21. 

The accuracy of this account is nevertheless 


supported by this incontestable fact, that the 
Grand-l>uke Francis Maria was not succeeded 
by any son of bis own, but by this very Cardi¬ 
nal Ferdinand, w hich could scarcely haye been 
the case had the former left any legitimate 
ma'e issue. Another circumstance which 
corresponds is, that according to the same 
w riter, the Grand-Duke and his w ife both died 
on the same day, w hick, according to him wu.^ 
the 9th of October. 


ON TIIE EDUCATION AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF FEMALES. 


Tv a late Number of our Magazine vre 
presented our readers with a brief notice re¬ 
specting the interesting. History of the Female 
hy Professor Mciners, of Gottingen. T he 
following observations-extracted from tT»at 
work wilt be found well worthy of the attentive 
perusal of parents, aud of ail those who may 
be engaged in the important business of female 
education:— 

The productions of the needle are brought 
to a higher degree of perfection as articles 
for sale in England, France, Switzerland, 
and Holland, than in Germany.. Neverthe¬ 
less, in the latter, the girls of the middling 
and higher classes are more carefully instruct¬ 
ed iu all kinds of needle-work, ami the Ger¬ 
man ladies display greater industry in these 
occupations than the females of any other 
country iu Europe. It is, as for as l know', 
a practice peculiar to our countrywomen to 
take with them their materials for knitting 
or other work when they go into the company 
of their female friends and acquaintances • in¬ 
stead of playing with their faus, or ehusing 
the useless as well as expensive amusement of 
unravelling gold and silver thread, with which 
not very long ago, ladies of rank a «d fortune, 
in France and England, and also in some parts 
of Germany, employed themselves . Upon the 
whole the more common works, such as sevv- 
ic.r, knitting, spinning, and the making of ap¬ 
parel ought to be preferred to thfc finer, such 
as the making of hone and thread-lace, tam¬ 
bour-work, embroidery, and the like ; uot only 
because tlx? former are more useful, but be 
cause they are' less liable to excite a passionate 
fondnevs for pursuing til .u : in which case 
such works may easily prove injurious to the. 
eye*; or fcVi n to health in general, ami produce 
a ucgl /ct of other more necessary avocations. 

I should be misunderstood, were u;y fair 


| readers to imagine that I would dissuade them 
; entirely from the finer works, or that I would 
discourage iu every case, a decided partiality 
for them. Who could find fault w ith female* 
possessing talents and industry, for indulging 
so innocent a passion, if a natural taste be 
combined with extraordinary skill, andean be 
gratified w ithout prejudice to health, and w ith- 
out neglecting more important duties ?—Many 
of my readers will probably be surprized that 
I should recommend spinning as a very useful 
employment. My reasons for so doing are 
deduced from a multitude of observations, 
which I have had occasion to make for a long 
series of years. Tadics accustomed to an ac¬ 
tive life, may have the misfortune to lose their 
husbands, and w ith them a great portion of 
their pleasures, especially their domestic con¬ 
versations and employments. At the same 
time the sight or health may be so far impaired 
as to prevent them from reading or going 
abroad into company and partaking of other 
diversions,so much as formerly. Glider these 
circumstances it is fortunate if females possess 
inclination and talents for works that are not 
too fine, audreejuire no extraordinary exertion, 
»vsth winch they may shorten and vary the 
tong solitary days, aud tedious evenings. Miss 
VVolUtouecraft expresses herself w ith great 
Mcritxiony against the making of “ caps, boti- 
and the whole mischief of trimmings.'* 
It is certain that some women employ their 
(ab uts in this way to gratify excessive luxury 
mid a ridiculous love of fashion. In this, how¬ 
ever, as in other things, the abuse docs uot 
annihilate the utility. I consider the prac¬ 
tice of teaching girls to make their upparel, 
which hits w ithin these few* years been adopted, 
as a. very important improvement iu female 
instruction. How could many fathers of uu- 
.iierous families make their incowca sullicc, if 
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they were obliged to pay milliner* and man- 
tua-makers, for all the alteration* which their 
wives and daughters chuse to make in their 
gown*, caps, and attire in general } Every 
saving that can l>c made in a family by the 
exertion of industry and skill becomes daily of 
more aud more consequence. 

A still more important science than any of 
those to w hicli I have already alluded, and 
even than any other accomplishment which 
can adorn the person or the understanding of 
a woman, is that of domestic economy. In 
the higher and highest ranks, it has been cus¬ 
tomary from time immemorial, throughout 
almost all Europe, to relieve the mistress of 
the house entirely from the necessity of attend¬ 
ing to the family concerns, by means of a num¬ 
ber of domestics. But if these domestics arc 
not judiciously chosen and sufficiently looked 
after, the consequence is, that families possess¬ 
ing princely revenues are involved, by the 
negligence of the masters and mistresses, and 
by the dishouc ty, ignorance, and prodigality 
of the servants, in more than princely debts, • 
and, like the majority of the Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Italian nobility, are obliged to 
starve almost the whole year in the interior of 
their palaces. Opulent merchants, tradesmen, j 
and others likewise have it in their power to ! 
exonerate their wives from the burdens of do- j 
mestic affairs by having stewards, house- 1 
keepers, and cooks of both sexes. But could j 
we even presuppose, as we unfortunately can¬ 
not, that all these substitutes perforin the 
duties of their situations with the same fidelity 



mistress ; still, is not every unnecessary aug- j 
mentation of a family attended with an increase 
of its expences, and might not the money be 
applied to a better purpose? The prices of 
all the articles of life are continually advanc- j 
iug, and the salaries of place-men and persons 
in various situations remain the same, or at 
least are not raised in the same proportion as j 
the necessity oroccasion forexpence increases, j 
How would men with a moderate income and 
a numerous family lie capable of living in a 
style suitable to their rank were they not saved 
from ruin by the most economical manage¬ 
ment on the part of their w ives in the domes¬ 
tic concerns ? Thus it appears that the ex¬ 
istence and welfare of hundreds, nay thousands 
of families, depend in all places outlie pru¬ 
dence and attention of the mistresses. Is it 
not then unpardonable negligence and error 
in mothers not to make their daughters pay an 
early and serious attention to the management 
ot a house, from an idea that they are too good 
for such occupations, that they will be uble to 
AV XXIX. Vol, IV. 


dispense with the knowledge which these re¬ 
quire, from the advantageous matches which 
their beauty or talents will not fail to ensure! 
j Is it not an inexcusable folly in young females 
who are not very rich themselves, and proba- 
1 bly will not obtain husbands with large for¬ 
tunes, to disdain the offices of domestic eco¬ 
nomy as low and menial employments ? Such 
silly creatures ought to be punished with the 
contempt of all rational people, and thus re¬ 
minded of their duty. In the present state of 
things it is very rarely the case, that young 
married people of the middling classes have, 
at the com me nee me nt of their union, sueli an 
income as to support the expcnce that would 
accrue from the ignorance and inexperience of 
the mistress of the family, without running 
into debt, and thus involving themselves in 
misery for the greatest part of their lives. In 
most matrimonial connections it may he as¬ 
sumed, that to the income of the husband 
must be added the utmost frugality on the 
part of the wife, to enable them to live with 
decency. A young man, therefore, who in¬ 
tends to marry, and has not a sufficient for¬ 
tune to keep servants to perform all the duties 
incumbent on the mistress of a family, ought 
above all things, to enquire whether his in¬ 
tended partner understands the management 
of the domestic concerns, and is disposed to 
undertake it. Without this, beauty and vir¬ 
tue, understanding and knowledge, are insuffi¬ 
cient. If a wife gives herself no concern about 
either the kitchen or the cellar, the pantry or 
the table ; either about the linen or the furni¬ 
ture, the culinary or other utensils ; if she 
does not know when and at what prices the 
articles necessary for housekeeping should be 
bought iu ; how and at what seasons to make 
pickles and preserves ; how to keep and ex¬ 
amine books of housekeeping and accounts ; 
this neglect,and this ignorance, arc productive 
of circumstances more or less provoking and 
vexatious, which at length dispel the charm 
of the most ardent passion in the husband. 
Sometimes it u the dishonesty or carelessness 
of servants, at others the discovery of un¬ 
necessary w'aste through mismanagement, that 
disturbs the peace of the house, or the happi¬ 
ness of the conjugal union. 

The mistress of a family, indeed, is not re¬ 
quired to be either a cook or a house-maid. 
But if the circumstances of the husband do 
not permit him to keep a professed cook of 
either sex, or lie is unable to meet w ith either 
oue or the other, the mistress of the house 
ought at least to understand enough of cookery 
to instruct a kitchen-maid to send up iu a 
proper manner all the common dishes that arr 
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required for the family. In men of letters amt 
men of business the faculties, health, and ca¬ 
pacity for exertion are much more intimately 
connected with a good kitchen than is com¬ 
monly supposed. The lives of many men have 
been saved or prolonged by the skill and at¬ 
tention of their wives ; others, on the con¬ 
trary, have been plunged into an untimely 
grave, or at least their health has been ruined 
by the uuskilfnlness of their < onsorts. 11 is an 
art of the highest importance throughout life 
to know how to prepare simple dishes in such 
a manner as at once to excite and gratify the 
appetite of men who lead a sedentary life, and 
not to oppress or utterly destroy the powers of 
digestion. When passionate lovers kiss the 
delicate hands, or the blooming checks of the 
fair objects of their affection, and iu their 
transports vow that neither shall ever again be 
prophaned by the fire, the smoke, and the 
duties of the kitchen, the least that can be 
said of them is, that they know not what they 
are doing, and women of sense ought immedi¬ 
ately to decline the intended honour. 

Among the tine arts iu w hich persons of the 
female sex are instructed, none Is of so much 
real utility to a woman as the uoble, if not 
jine art of domestic economy. A woman may¬ 
be extremely amiable and respectable, without 
being a proficient either iu drawing, singing, 
m* music in general. Among the last mention¬ 


ed accomplishments, draw ing upon the whole 
deserves the preference, unless a person pos¬ 
sesses extraordinary talents for music. Girls 
ought to receive instructions in drawing, even 
though their taste may not lie that way, be¬ 
cause an acquaintance with its principles ex¬ 
ercises through life a favourable influence in 
the choice of the patterns of articles of furni¬ 
ture and dress. Drawing in crayons, and 
painting iu oil-colours, or in miniature, should 
only he encouraged when a girl is powerfully 
and almost irresistibly impelled by her genius 
to the study of any of those departments of 
the art. It is only upon the same condition 
that the playing upon any musical instru¬ 
ment should be approved. A moderate pro¬ 
ficiency is soon lost for want of practice in the 
first years of marriage, and with it all the 
time and trouble that have been expended in 
its acquisition. On the contrary, a thorough 
acquaintance with any instrument, may, after 
it has long been suspended, be again renewed, 
and produce pleasing fruits even in advanced 
age. With singing, the case is very different 
from instrumental music. A naturally agree¬ 
able and flexible voice may, without much cx- 
peuce of time and trouble, be so far improved 
as to afford very great pleasure in the domes¬ 
tic circle, or in the more numerous company 
of friends and acquaintances. 


ON CUPIDITY.—A DPcEAM. 


I was bewildered in the midst of a dark 
forest, and the beams of the moon scarcely 
piercing through the thickly interwoven foli¬ 
age of the trees, threw a doubtful light, which 
rendered the obscurity of the spot more terri- 
fying. The weakness of a child invaded my 
soul, and fear exerted a resistless influence 
over me ; every shadow 1 deemed a phantom ; 
the smallest noise Caused my hair to stand an 
end, and 1 tottered at every step over the half 
naked roots of the oldest trees. 

Aerial beings, who both eluded my sight and 
my touch, forced me to follow their guidance. 
They whispered the most ridiculous tales to 
my ears w hich they strenuously attempted to 
make me believe; they led me in the midst of 
briars, then mocked my ignorauce and credu¬ 
lity, and exulted in the triumph of their ma- 
liguity. Sometimes they raised an ignis-fatuus , 
to dazzle and deceive me. I vainly toiled to 
reach a twiidUing, but pure and cheering light. 


which seemed to burn at the end of a long 
alley; I quickened my steps but when I 
thought I had gained the extremity of the 
forest, I found only a small empty space, 
bounded by an almost impenetrable waste of 
trees. How many bitter tears I shed during 
this loug and tedious night! Hope and courage 
at last warmed my heart, and patience and 
time brought slowly on the enlivening dawn. 
I then succeeded in getting out of that gloomy 
forest, the abode of terror and anxiety, and 
found myself on a spot little calculated to as¬ 
suage my wonder. 

I beheld wide spreading plains rich with the 
gifts of lavish nature. Never had such delight¬ 
ful prospects greeted my sight. Fatigue and 
hunger overwhelmed me, but the trees loaded 
with mellow fruits, and around whose boughs 
luxuriant vines entwined their flexible arms, 
whence hung golden clusters, refreshed my 
eyes and invited my hands. I rushed exulting, 
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*o quench my tliirHt, and inwardly blesaed the* 
Almighty creator of all good, v ben a man, clad 
in a strange garb, suddenly stopped mv pro¬ 
gress. “ Ignorant boy, 11 he exclaimed, “one 
may easily see that thou hast just escaped 
from the wilds of infancy, and knowest not the 
customs of the world : read on yonder stone 
portico the laws which thou must obey, or 
perish. 11 

Astonishment ami indignation swelled my 
breast when 1 read that the whole of this fer¬ 
tile land was either let or sold ; that I was not 
allowed to drink, cut, walk, or rest within its 
limits without first obtaining leave from its 
possessors ; and that notwithstanding the im¬ 
mense extent and fertility of the fields that 
spread before me, not a single foot of ground 
could afford me a resting-place, not a single 
apple appease my thirst, fur the whole had 
been invaded by my predecessors. 

I ran the risk of dying with hunger through 
want of small quicksi lver halls, very easily lost, 
and which that hard-hearted man required in 
exchange for the productions of the earth. 
This rascal, thought 1 inwardly, has no greater 
right than l to the possession of this land ; he 
is undoubtedly a tyrant, but I am the weakest, 
and must yield obedience. 

I learned that, in order to acquire those 
quicksilver balls, it was necessary to bear round 
the body a thick iron chain, terminated by a 
leaden bullet a hundred times heavier thau all 
the little balls which it was possible to collect. 
The man who addressed me carried that useful 
burden ; he perceived my embarrassment, and 
with an accent of affected pity, mingled with 
pride, exhorted me, if I wished to gratify my 
appetite, to avail myself of his kindness, and 
pass round my neck one of the links of bis 
chain until 1 should be able to carry the whole. 
1 was dying with hunger and thus compelled to 
obey. 

He then presented me some food ; and ac¬ 
companied his gift with a'hard fillip on the 
nose. I grumbled much, but ate abundantly. 
1 still continued to mutter my displeasure, 
when another man, still more loaded with 
chains than my master, gave him a box on the 
cur w ith all his might. Instead of resenting 
this affront, my master kissed the hand that 
had struck him, but at the same time received 
many of those quicksilver halls which he seem¬ 
ed to prize as the highest good. 

I forgot my passion, and could not help ex¬ 
claiming; “ how could you bear such an of¬ 
fence?" He laughed at my ignorance and told 
me. “ You seem very young, my friend, learn 
that this is one of the customs of the land. 
Every placeman w ho bestows a gift, takes care 


at the same time to gratify his pride or malig¬ 
nity on the person whom he obliges. Though 
inwardly cursing the blow and its giver, 1 hid 
iny feelings, and comforted myself with the 
thought that he who thus insulted me Itad 
received many more blows than I, and that 1 
shall have the right by and bye of striking 
others as I please. But till now 1 have been sadly 
unfortunate, scarcely have I now and then 
been able to inflict a tew trifling fillips on my 
inferiors! What ! this astonishes you? poor 
young fellow! this is no cause for wonder, you 
shall sec much more; coiuc, follow me." 

I followed him. “ Behold," said he, “ yon 
steep mountains, their summit meets the 
clouds; there is found the sole object of man's 
! insatiable desires ; tbence springs the stream 
of quic ksilver, of which I, alas ! possess only a 
few drops. Follow me, let us overcome every 
obstacle, let us fight and conquer; bear one 
half of the weighty chains w bich 1 am about 
to impose on myself, the heavier our burden 
the sooner we shall reach our goal. Oh! if ever 
I can arrive at that blessed source, and draw 
some of the wealth it contains, I swear that 
thou shalt have thy share." 

Curiosity, rather than the unfortunate state, 
in which I was placed, iucited me to accom¬ 
pany him. Heavens! what a rugged road! 
what contentions ! ami how many insults and 
afflictions were we obliged to l>ear; I attempt¬ 
ed to conceal the blushes which overspread rny 
checks, and my leader assumed a smiling face, 
but I sometime* perceived he bit his lips with 
inward despair, whilst he cried aloud, 
“courage, my friend, all is well.” Cupidity 
braced his nerves with more than human 
! strength, and as if 1 were a link of his chain he 
dragged me along with him. We reached the 
mountain's foot through the most indefati¬ 
gable exertions, but met here w ith still more 
powerful opposition. The vales were crowd¬ 
ed with men who shook their fetters, and tore 
from each other, with demonstrations of feigu- 
ed civility, a few drops of the quicksilver that 
flowed from the fountain. 

I had no hopes of being able to cleave the 
seemingly impenetrable multitude collected 


before us, when my master, regardless of right 
and wrong, struck violently those who stood 
around him, and inhumanly trod under foot 
the unhappy beings whom he had knocked 
down. Shuddering with horror, l beheld their 
mangled bodies Info re me, and reluctantly 
crushed their limbs. 1 longed to fly; but it 
was too late, I was forcibly dragged forward- 
We were stained w ith blood, and the screams 
and curses of victims rose incessantly around 
us, and smote my heart w ith terror. At last 
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we ascended the top of a small hill, aud my 
conductor, w ith a look of exultation, exclaim¬ 
ed:—“ Now wr prosper; the first step is 
tnken, the first difficulties are overcome, let 
»is not shrink from the remainder. Behold 
liow we made yon wretches behind tumble 
over each other. Here we must follow a dif¬ 
ferent plan, we are near the fountain, and 
must proceed more gently, we must skilfully 
and secretly elbow our rivals out of our way ; 
never spare auv one, let us crush the rascals, 
but avoid giving any public offence.—Such is 
the courtier's art." 

My heart w as too much oppressed with grief 
to allow me to reply; I was ashamed of be- J 
longing to this cruel roan; I feared lest he 
should attempt to prove his conduct was right, 


ci us men carried away a large quantity of that 
precious metal in numerous barrels; theylmd 
torn it from the weak hands of women, chil¬ 
dren, aged men, the industrious, and the 
poor; it was stained with their blood and be¬ 
dewed with their tears. These plundering 
villains co i mu a mh*d an army of robbers, who 
ransacked the abode of helpless indigence. 1 
remarked that the more they increased their 
store the more violently their thirst for plun¬ 
der raged. 

The sight filled the bosom of my conductor 
with emulation. “ Hasten, hasten forward,'* 
he exclaimed, U I fear thou werfc reliceting, 
from tliy fixed and observing glance; let ns on. 
Behold amidst yonder rocks, that delightful 
spectacle! see how that stream roils its 


for he had the example of many to bring for- dazzling white waves admva the nigged crags! 
ward in his favour. Wliat a dreadful scene Oh, let us ruti thither, or it may be exhausted 
of contention and tumult! all the passions before we reach the spot; yet let us beware, 
were let loose, and every virtue sold, or else jj the last steps an also the most dangerous, 
covered with ridicule. A black phantom filled How’ many for want of caution have beta 
the seat of Justice, from which he had driven dashed from yon summit into the deep abyss, 
her, and placed uulawful weights iu her scales; | We may push others in, but must take care 
ami men still sullied with their native dust, lest we should be pushed too. Follow me, I 
mocked the misery of their fellow-creatures, have discovered a safer way.” 
and gathered the admiration and respect of the j Whilst speaking thus, he led me towards a 
multitude. narrow path which few* people dared to enter; 

Others robbed tbeir bodies with quicksilver, j it formed a dark and unequal staircase w inding 
and stalked with an erect brow, pride gleaming through the rock. We proceeded for some 
in their eyes, and debauchery rankling in their ; time, when our course was suddenly checked 
hearts; they fancied themselves superior to : by three marble statues of the purest white; 
the rest of men, and despised whoever had not their whiteness alone could persuade me they 


whitened his skin with the same metal: though 
they did not always strike those whom they 
met, their gesture was an offence, and their 
smile an affront, but it often happened that 
the quicksilver wore off, and they became once 
more low, submissive, and fawning slaves. 
Then exulting rivals returned them a hundred 
fold the scorn and insults which they had for¬ 
merly received from them ; wrath stung their 
hearts, and impelled them to commit the 
greatest crimes in order to regain their for¬ 
mer state; yet it must be owned that some of 
them had lost their senses through the fatal 
effects of the quicksilver. 1 descried a man I 
who had descended from the summit; over¬ 
whelmed by the weight of his quicksilver, he 
had sunk upon the ground, and remained mo- 
tumhss and entirely wrapt up in admiration, ! 
whilst contemplating his whitened limbs, re- 
fused either to eat or drink ; I wished to assist ; 
him in getting up, but lie clenched one of bis 
fists as if to defend himself, and with his left 
hand begged I would favour him with a si mill 
quicksilver ball, which would make him die in * 
peace. 

A little higher on the mountain, forty rapa- 


were not living forms, so exquisite was the art 
that had produced them. Their arms were 
entwined together as though they intended to 
forbid imprudent man to pass beyond fixed 
limits. They represented Religion, Huma¬ 
nity, aud Probity. The following lines were 
| inscribed on their pedestals :— w These statues 
are the ekeft-d'murtre of human art, their ori¬ 
ginals dwell in heaven. Respect these marble 
images, O ye men, let them be sacred in your 
sight, for they clotne the path that leads to the 
abyss of destruction. Woe to him who beholds 
them unaffected; and cuised be the sacrile¬ 
gious hand that shall dare to destroy them ” 

I remained in silent respect and admiration, 
and looked at my rapacious conductor; be 
seemed awhile confused and undecided, but 
hearing loud acclamations proclaiming a new 
eruption of the fountain, his complexion 
changed to a dark red, and he snatched up a 
large fragment of the rock. In vain I at¬ 
tempted to check his baud, he overthrew this 
sacred monument in his impious rage, and 
rushed over its ruins. I renewed my exertions 
in a contrary way, and with the strength 
of despair burst at lust tl.e chain which 
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held us together. “Go,” 1 exclaimed with I 
indignation, “ senseless villain, glut thy cu¬ 
pidity, the thunder* of heavenly vengeance 
are ready to blast thy guilt.” But he could no 
longer hear me; l followed him with tny eye*, 
tlu? wretch maddened by hi* thirst for wealth, 
whilst attempting to draw some of the precious 
metal, plunged Jieadlong into the stream. 
Carried away by the torrent, which he adored 
as hi* god, his limbs were dashed against the 
pointed rucks, ami his blood reddened for a 
few seconds the dazzling whiteness of the rol¬ 
ling waves. 

Struck with fear and surprise, I coutemplat- 
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ed the melancholy wrecks of the marble sta¬ 
tues strewed around me, and unwilling to tread 
upon them, dared not to leave the spot on 
which I stood. Tears of sorrow burst from 
my eyes, 1 looked towards heaven, and raised 
my hands in prayer, when a divine power 
gathered their scattered fragments together, 
and replaced them unhurt, as noble, majestic, 
and beautiful as ever on their pedestals. I 
knelt l»eforc these sacred images, which the 
sacrilegious hand of guilt and impiety shall 
never destroy. 

E. R. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 


DISPOSITION, QUALITIES, AND TALENTS j! 

NECESSARY TO FORM A GOOD PHYSIOG¬ 
NOMIST. 

Pleasant features, a well made shape, a 
sound constitution, senses replete with acute j 
feelings, easily affected, and transmitting faith¬ 
fully to the soul the impressions of external > 
objects which they receive, a penetrating, ; 
quick, and sure glance, ought to be the chief , 
characteristics of every person who wishes to j 
become a skilful physiognomist. 

The acuteness of his senses will lead his 
mind to make numerous observations, and 
the spirit of observation will in its turn iw- :! 
prove the senses, which it ought also to rule. 

Without a sound judgment a physiognomist 
will never he able either to observe exactly, or 
to compare the result of his observations, and 
deduce from them just consequences. The i 
science of physiognomy consists of judgment 
itself put into practice, aud may be called the 
logic of bodily differences. 

To a profound sagacity the physiognomist 
must join a powerful and lively imagination, 
ami an active mind j for the mind will easily 
perceive the likeness that exists between the! 
signs expressed by the features of a face and j 
the corresponding meaning of passions or ex¬ 
ternal objects j the mind alone understands 
and speaks the language of physiognomy. 

All the scenes of nature, the different cha¬ 
racter of nations, the productions of genius, i 
of the arts and sciences, all the varied expres¬ 
sions of languages ought to compose his store , 
of information. 

If he w ish not to err in bis judgment, the 
art of drawing becomes indispensably neces¬ 


sary, as its assistance will guide and support 
his imagination. Anatomy and physiology, 
aud the study of constitutions, must also en¬ 
large the sphere of his ideas, aud increase bis 
knowledge. 

But the most important study is that of 
the human heart. How attentively lie must 
explore his own! the deeper he dives into its 
secrets, the more easily will he become ac¬ 
quainted with that of others. 

A physiognomist must know the world, 
and mix with men of every rank and every 
condition, and observe tlieir conduct under 
the influence of changing circumstances and 
events. A retired life does not suit the science 
of physiognomy, for the sphere of his obser¬ 
vations mustbeas widely extended as possible. 
To peruse relations of travels which lay open 
to our gaze the manners of distant nations, to 
converse with the skilful artists and learned 
philosophers, to court the company of the 
virtuous and clever, but not to lose, sight of 
the vicious and ignorant, and especially to 
study the growing passions of children, will 
he found powerful, if not indispensahlc, auxili¬ 
aries in acquiring a deep knowledge of physi¬ 
ognomy. 

Let us resume in a few words: a physiog¬ 
nomist ought to enjoy a good constitution, 
and possess a well proportioned figure, the 
power of observation, a strong imagination, a 
quick and penetrating mind, aud be well versed 
in tl»c arts and sciences. Firmness tempered 
by mildness, innocence and the love of peace, 
must form the characteristics of his soul; his 
heart must be free from impure and violent 
passions, and teem with noble and virtuous 
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Sentiments; for how could a man discover the 
expression of generosity in the features of 
another, or the signs of great or good qualities 
unless he be able to display generous feelings, 
or perform great actions ? 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL ANECDOTES. 

A virtuous parent, whilst taking leaveofbis 
son on the eve of his departure for a distant 
land, exclaimed :—“ All 1 ask of you, my son, 
is to bring hack with you tlic same set and 
expression of features." 

A young lady who had never left the peace¬ 
ful retirement of the country for noisy 
cities, and whose features beamed with inno¬ 
cence and piety, perceived her face in a mirror 
at the moment when she had finished her 
prayer, and was rising to seek her peaceful 
couch ; struck with her own image, she cast 
down her eyes, whilst a modest blush over¬ 
spread her cheeks. She spent a winter in 
town ; surrounded with admirers, and carried 
away by the stream of public amusements, 
she forgot to perform her usual devotions At 
the dawn of spring she returned to the country, 
repaired to her room, and perceiving her 
prayer book on the table, glanced at the mirror, 
and shrinking from her own features, sunk 
instantly upon her knees. “Gracious Heaven!” 
she exclaimed, “ I can know myself no longer, 

1 am so altered ! my face bears the impression 
of my foolish vanity. How is it that I did not 
tetnark it soouer ? In the midst of peace and 
retirement, in the sweet exercise of piety and 
benevolence, I will try to resume my wonted 
looks." 

“ 1 will give my life that yonder man is a 
rascal,” exclaimed Titus, pointing to the 
priest Tacitus. “ I saw him weeping and sob- 
bing three times, wheu nothing could cause a 
tear to flow, and turning his face away to hide 
a smile when vices or calamities were men¬ 
tioned." 

“ How much do you think my face is worth ?” 
asked a stranger of a physiognomist. The 
answer was,—that the moral value of a face 
could not easily be reduced into money. “ It is 
worth two hundred pounds,” the other replied 
“ for that sum has been lent me upon it." 

The following anecdote is taken from Let 
Jiyoges dcs Savans. —A foreigner, whose name 


was Kubisse, was so struck with a portrait 
whilst passing through Mr. I Manges' apart, 
tnents, Hint he remained stationary before it, 
and forgot to follow ns. A quarter of an hour 
had elapsed when wo perceived his absence -, 
we hastened hack after him, and found him 
still conti mphiting the same picture. “ What 
is your opinion of this portrait,” enquired Mr. 
Delaoges, “ is il not that of a very handsome 
woman?" “ Yes;" answered Mr. Kuhisse, 
“ but if it be a likeness, the original must be 
an atrocious wretch.” It u as an exact likeness 
of La Kriuvilliers, celebrated for poisoning, 
and as w ell known on account of her beauty 
as her crimes, which led her to the scaffold. 

A friend of Count T—who lives at W — > 
visited him one morning with a face which he 
attempted to enliven by a smile. After having 
transacted the business which caused this 
: visit, lie was about to withdraw, when the 
Count refused to let him go. “ It is very 
strange you would wish to keep me here," ex¬ 
claimed his frieud; “ 1 tell you I must go."— 
“ 1 ou shall not leave my room," the Count 
replied; and at the same time locked the 
door. “ What, for Heaven's sake, can you 
mean by this?”—“ I read in your features that 
you intend to commit a had action.”—“ M ho, 

I! what, do you think me capable of—" “You 
intend to commit a murder, or else I am blind " 
The visitor grew pale, owned the truth, and 
gave the Count a loaded pistol he had in his 
pocket, unfolding at the same time the reasons 
which would have led him to suicide. The 
Count geuerously relieved his friend from the 
painful situation in which he was placed. 

A beggar stopped a passenger in the street, 
and preferred his humble request. “ How 
much do you want?" said the passenger, struck 
with his physiognomy. “ How should I dare 
to tell you all I want," the beggar replied; 

“ give me what you please, and I shall be 
grateful for the smallest alms “ No, indeed, 
you must tell me what you would wish to have, 
and let it he ever so much, or so little, fear 
nothing, you shall have it."—“ Well then, let 
me have fuurpcnce."—“ Here tiny are; had 
had you asked four pounds, you should have 
had them the same." 

[ To be continued J 
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MODE OF SOFTENING CONTROVERSY. 


MR. EDITOR, 

In Fabroitl'* Life of Mazochiy I met with 
an anecdote which pleased me much. That 
learned man hud been betrayed into un¬ 
seemly asperity of language in some contro¬ 
versies in which he was engaged. Sensible of 
the fault, when he was apprised of an attack 
made upon a new publication of his, he ro¬ 
ll nested a friend to peruse the piece, and draw' 
up a summary of the arguments, omitting all 
personal and extraneous matter. These he 
set down ami answered, without feeling any 
temptation to deviate from the calmness of a 
mere argumentative debate. Whatever irri¬ 
tating expressions there might be in the work 
of his antagonist, they were all dropt, and 
nothing came before him but objections stated 
in the w ay of a friend. 

This, I think, would be an excellent method 
to be pursued by all those who cannot regard 
au opponent in any other light than that of 
an enemy, or who are unable to preserve their 
temper when assailed by illiberality and abuse. 

A man of a warm disposition, in his impatience 
of insults, is ready to say, like M. Harpin, in 
Moliere, “ Moi y me plain (ire doucement ! n Even 
among the philosophers there are, l fear, very 
few who would be able to persevere in the cool 
indifference to abuse displayed by the writer 
who thus began his reply to an adversary:— 
“Your work consists of railing and reasoning; 
to the railing I say nothing—to the reasoning 
I answer as follows. 1 ’ Although such forbear¬ 
ance is found by experience to be uncommon, 

I am rather surprised that it should be so, 
considering the manifest superiority it gives 
to the party practising it. M ho does not feel 
that there is a grandeur in thus treating with 
silent contemp! the effusions of petulance 
or malignity, which is forfeited by the most 
successful retaliation? Were the object even 
to mortify a quarrelsome antagonist in the 
most sensible manner, it w ould generally be* 
most effectually attained by passing over his 1 
provocation without notice. There are many ; 
to w hom a war of words is an agreeable exer- ! 
cise. They thrive by such contention, and art ! 
perfectly willing to take their share of re¬ 
proachful language, provided they gain an 
opportunity of returning it with interest I 
heard of a lady of free speech, w ho found her¬ 
self often provoked to employ her vituperative 
powers on her husband. His method was 
always to take up his fiddle and play her a 
tune, without opening his lips, whilst she was 
bursting with vexation. Her violence, aug¬ 


mented by his tranquillity, at length brought 
her toiler death-bed; but when near expiring, 
u 1 think, 11 said she, “ I con id recover yet, ir 
the fellow would but answer me:’ 1 this remedy, 
however, be was not at all inclined to admi¬ 
nister. 

To return to the prudent expedient of Mazo- 
chi.—One who should be, uuprovided with a 
friend capable of serving him in the manner 
mentioned, might, perhaps, perform a similar 
office for himself, by resolutely turning over 
every page of bis opponent, which a glance of 
the eye should inform him to contain nothing 
but personalities, and stopping only at the 
argumentative purls, which, to make sure of 
them, he might cut out, and study by them¬ 
selves. At any rate, a controversialist who is 
conscious of being prone to irritation, might 
make it a rule never to publish a reply with- 
| out first committing it to the examination of 
j nome sober friend, who should have full au¬ 
thority to expunge every word lie did not ap- ' 
prove. There is no doubt that this would 
operate as a sufficient damper : for there are 
few w ho cariuot with tolerable patience bear 
the abuse levelled at a friend. 

I remember a comic instance of the cooling 
efficacy of a medium of transmission in a scold¬ 
ing match. The late Dr. R. F. w hen he tirst 
settled in this country 7 , brought over a wife 
and a numerous family, not one of whom, ex¬ 
cept his eldest son George, knew a word of 
English. It was not long before misunder¬ 
standings arose between the mistress and the 
servants; and one morning a lodger in the 
house was witness to the following scene:— 
Mrs. F. stood at her chamber door, the maid 
at the stair-foot, and George upon the landing- 
place. The lady, in harsh Teutonic, thun¬ 
dered invectives, which George translated 
in their passage, “ My mother says you are a 
thief, and a slut, and a naughty woman. 1 ’ The 
wench, m au equally loud key, retorted that 
her mistress was a liar, a slanderer, and so forth; 
which George, with the same fidelity, and iu 
the satue calm unvaried tone, translated to 
his mother. Thus the dialogue was divested 
of all the accessory violence of speech arid 
gesture, and passion soon subsided for want of 
fuel. I should suppose that the discussions 
of plenipotentiaries by m v ans of interpreters 
enjoy a similar advantage; otherwise, the 
mutual complaints of rough aud uncivilized 
people might be apt to bring their respec¬ 
tive agents to blows. Yours, ice. 

L. 
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P O E Tit i; 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


EXTRACTS FROM 

MARMlOXy or, A TALE OF FLO DDEN 
FIELD. 

BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 
CHARACTER OF LORD MARMIOV. 
Along flic bridge Lord Marmiou rode, 
Proudly bis red-roan charger trod. 

His helm hung at the saddle bow ; 

Well, by bis visage, you might know 
He mis a stalworth knight and keen. 

And had in many a battle been; 

The scar on his brown cheek reveal'd 
A token true of Bosworth field ; 

His eye-brow dark, and eye of tire, 

Shew’d spirit proud, and prompt to ire; 

Yet lines of thought upon his cheek, 

Did deep design and counsel speak. 

His forehead by his casque worn bare, 

H is thick moustache, and curly hair, 
Coal-black, and grizzled here and there. 

But more through toil than age; 

His square-turn'd joints, aud strength of 
limb, 

Shewed him no carpet knight so trim. 

But, in close fight, a champion grim, 

In camps, a leader sage. 

Well was he armed from head to heel, 

In mail, and plate, of Milan steel; 

But his strong helm, of mighty cost, 

W as all with burnish'd gold emboss'd; 

Amid the plumage of the crest, 

A falcon hovered on her nest, 

With wings outspread, and forward breast; 
E v en such a falcon, on his shield, 

Soared sable in an azure field : 

The golden legend bore aright, 

“ Who chucks at me, to death is (light." 

Blue was the charger’s broidered rein ; 

Blue ribbons decked his arching mane-; 

The knightly housing's ample fold 
Was velvet blue, and trapp’d with gold. 

SIR DAVID LINDESAY'S TALE. 

It chanced as fell the second night, 

That on the battlements they walked. 

And, by the slowly fading light. 

Of varying topics talked^ 

And, unaware, the Herald-bard 
Said, Marmiou might his toil have spared, 

In travelling so fur; 


For that a messenger from heaven 
la vain to James had counsel given 
Against the English war: 

And closer questioned, thus he told 
A talc w hich chronicles of old 
In Scottish story have enrolled :— 

Of all the palaces so fair. 

Built for the royal dwelling,* 

In Scotland, far beyond compare 
Linlithgow is excelling; 

And in its park, in jovial June, 

How sweet the merry linnet's tune, 

How blithe the blackbird's lay ! 

The wild buck bells from ferny brake. 

The coot dives merry on the lake, 

The saddest heart might pleasure take 
To see ail nature gay. 

But June is to our Sovereign dear 
The heaviest month in all the year : 

Too well his cause of grief you know,— 

June saw his father's overthrow. 

W oe to the traitors, who could bring 
The princely boy against his King! 

Still in his conscience burns the sting. 

In offices as strict as Lent, 

King James’s June is ever spent. 

W hen last this ruthful mouth was Come, 

And in Linlithgow’s holy dome 
The King, as wont, was praying ; 

While for his royal father’s soul 
The chauut'ers sung, the hells did toll, 

rhe Bishop mass was saving_ 

For now the year brought round again 
j The day the luckless king was slain— 

In Katharine’s aisle the monarch knelt, 
With sackcloth shirt, and iron belt. 

And eyes with sorrow streaming; 

Around him, in their stalls of state] 

I be Thistle s Knight-Companions sate. 
Their banners o’er them beaming. 

I too was there, and, sooth to tell, 
Bedeafened with the jangling knell, 

Was watching where the sunbeams fell. 
Through the stained casement gleaming; 
But, while I marked wliat next befel, 

It seemed as I were dreaming. 

Stepped from the crowd a ghostly wight 
In azure gown, with cincture white * * 

His forehead bald, bis head was bare, 

Down hung at length his yellow bail-.— 
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Now mock me not, when, good my Lord, 

1 pledge to you my knightly word, 

That, when I saw his placid grace, 

His simple majesty of face, 

His solemn bearing, and his pace 
So stately gliding on ; 

Seemed to me ne'er did limner paint 
So just an image of the .Saint, 

Who propped the Virgin in her faint,— 

The lov'd apostle John. 

He stopped before the monarch's chair. 

And stood with rustic plainness there, 

Ahd little reverence made*, 

Nor head, nor body, bowed nor bent, 

But on the desk his arm he leant, 

And words like these he said. 

In a low voice,—but never tone 
So thrilled through vein, and nerve, and bone : 
“ My mother seut me from afar, 

Sir King, to warn thee not to war,— 

Woe waits on thine array ; 

If war thou wilt, of womau fair. 

Her witching wiles and wanton snare, 
James Stuart, doubly warned, beware : 

God keep thee as he may «r 
The wondering monarch seemed to seek 
For answer, and found none ; 

And when he raised his head to speak. 

The monitor was gone. 

The Marshal and myself had cast 
To stop him, as he outward past; 

But lighter than the whirlwind's blast 
He vauished from our eyes, 

Like sunlieam on the billow cast. 

That glances hut, and dies. 

While Lindesay told this marvel strange. 

The twilight was so pale. 

He marked not Marmion's colour change. 
While listening to the tale : 

But, after a suspended pause, 

The Baron spoke:— u Of nature's laws 
So strong I held the force, 

That never super-human cause 
Could e'er controul their course; 

And, three days since, had judged your aim 
Was but to make your guest your game. 

But I have seen, since past the Tweed, 

“What ranch has changed my sceptic creed. 
And made me credit aught."—He said. 

And seemed to wish his words unsaid v 
But by thaf strong emotion pressed. 

Which prompts us to uuload our breast, 
Fveu when discovery's pain, 

To Lindesay did at length unfold 
The tale his village host had told, 

At Gifford, to his train. 

Nought of the Palmer says he there, 

And nought of Constance, or of Clare : 

No. XXfX Vol. IV. 


The thoughts, which broke his sleep, he seems 
To mention but as feeveiish dreams. 

“ In vain," said he, “ to rest I spread 
My burning limbs, and couched my head. 
Fantastic thoughts returned; 

And, by their wild dominion led, 

My heart w ithin me burned, 
i So sore was the delirious goad, 

I took ray steed, and forth I rode, 

And, as the moon shone bright and cold, 

Soon reached the camp upon the wold. 

The southern entrance I passed through, 

And halted, and my bugle blew*. 

Metbought an answer met my ear,— 

Yet was the blast so low and drear. 

So hollow, and so faintly blown. 

It might be echo of my own. 

Thus judging for a little space 
1 listened, ere I left the place ; 

But scarce could trust my eyes. 

Nor yet can think they served me true, 

W hen sudden in the ring I view, 

In form distinct of shape and hue, 

A mounted champion rise.— 

I've fought, I-ord-Lion, many a day. 

In single fight, and mixed affray. 

And ever, I inyself may say, 

Have borne me as a knight; 

But when this unexpected foe 
Seemed starting from the gulph below,— 

1 care not though the truth I show*,— 

I trembled with afrijht; 

And as I placed in rest my spear. 

My hand so shook for very fear, 

J scarce could couch it right. 

<c Why need my tongue the issue tell? 

We ran our course,—my charger fell 
What could he 'gainst the shock of hell? 

1 rolled upon the plain. 

High o’er my head, with threatening hand. 
The spectre shook his naked brand,— 

Yet did the worst remain ; 

My dazzled eyes I upward cast,— 

Not opening, hell itself could blast 
Tlicir sight, like what I saw. 

Full ou his face the moonbeam strook,— 

A face could never be mistook! 

I knew the Stern vindictive look, 

And held my breath for awe. 

I saw the face of one who, tied 
To foreign climes^ has luug been dead,— 

I well lieheve the last; 

For ne’er, from visor raised, did stare 
A human warrior, with a glare 
*So grimly and so ghast. 

Thrice o'er my head he shook the blade ; 
j But when to good Saint George 1 prayed, 

' (The first time e**r I asked his aid,) 

T 
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He plunged it in the sheatli; 

And y on his courser mounting light. 

He seemed to vanish front my sight: 

The moon beam drooped, and deepest night 
Sunk down upon the heath.— 

'Twere long to tell what cause 1 have 

To know his face, that met me there, 
Called by his hatred from the grave. 

To cumber upper aii : 

Dead, or alive, good cause had he 
To be my mortal enemy.”— 

Marvelled Sir David of the Mount; 

Then, learned in story, ’gan recount 
Such chance had hop'd of old. 

When once, near Norham, there did fight 
A spectre fell, of fiendish might, 

In likeness of a Scottish knight. 

With Brian Bulmer bold, 

Ami trained him nigh to disallow 
The aid of his baptismal vow. 

u And such a phantom, too, 'tis said, 

With Highland broad-sword, targe, and 
plaid. 

And fingers red with gore. 

Is seeu in Rothicmurcus glade, 

Or where the sable piue-irees shade 
Dark Tomantoul, and Achnaslaid, 
Dromouchty, or Glen more. 

And yet, whatever such legends say, 

Of warlike demou, ghost, or fay. 

On mountain, moor, or plain. 

Spotless in faith, in bosom bold, 

True son of chivalry should hold 
These midnight terrors vain ; 

For seldom have such spirits power 
To harm, save in the evil hour, 

When guilt we meditate within, 

Or harbour unrepented sin."— 

Lord M arm ion turned him half aside. 

And twice to clear his voice he tried. 

Then pressed Sir David's hand,— 

But nought, at length, in answer said; 

And here their farther converse staid, 

Each ordering that his band 
Should bowne tjiem with the rising clay, 

To Scotland's camp to take their way,— 

Such was the King’s command. 

LOC111 N V \ R—LADY HERON’S SOXG. 

O, young Lodi invar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border liis steed was the 

best; 

And save his good broad-sword he weapous had 
none, 

He rode all unarm eel, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, aud so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Loch- 
invar. 


1 He staid not tor brake, and be stopped not fov 
stone; 

j He swam the Esfce river where ford there was 
none; 

But, ere he alighted at Nethcrby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 
Tor a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Loch invar. 

So boldly he entered the Nethcrby Hall, 
Among bride's-men, andkinsmen, and brothers, 
aud all: 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his 
sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 
word,)- 

“ O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Loch- 
invar ?” 

“ I long wooed your daughter, my suit you 
denied ;— 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its 
tide— 

And now am I come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of 
wine. 

There arc maidens in Scotland more lovely by 
t 1 far, 

That would gladly be bride to the young Loch- 
invar.” 

The bride kissed the goblet; the knight tt>ok 
it up. 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the 
cup. 

She looked down to blush, and she looked up 
to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her 
eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could 
bar,— 

“ Now' tread wc a measure!” said young Locli- 
invar. 

i*So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
j That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

W hile her mother did fret, and her father did 
fume, 

I And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet 
and plume; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, tc 'Twero 
better by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young 
Lochinvar.” 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her 
ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the 
charger stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung !— 












or, hem’s court and 


** Slit* is won ! we are gone, over bank, lAish, 
ami scaur ; 

They’ll hive flee t steals that follow,” quoth 
yomig Loch invar. 

There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the 
Nctherhy clnu ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Mtisgraves, they rode 
ami they ran ; 

Tliere was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie 
Lee, 

Hut the lost bride of Neflicrby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Loch 
invar. 


REFLECTIONS. 

Ah ! who has power to say. 
To-morrow’s tun shall warmer glow. 
And o’er this gloomy vale of woe 
Diffuse a brighter ray ? 

Ah ! who is ever sure. 

Though all that can the soul delight 
This hour enchants the w andering sight, 
• These raptures will endure? 

Is tliece in life's dull toil, 

One moment certain of repose. 

One ray to dissipate our woes. 

And bid reflection smile? 

What is the mind of man ? 

A chaos where the passions blend, 
Unconscious w here the mass w ill end. 
Or when it first began! 

In childhood's thoughtless hours. 
We frolic through the sportive day 1 
Each path enchanting, sunny, gay. 

All deck’d with gaudy flow’rs. 

In life’s maturer prime 
We wander still in search of peace; 
And, as our weary toils increase. 

Fade in the glooms of time. 

From scene to scene we stray, 
Still courting Pleasure's fickle smile. 
Which, though delighting to beguile. 
Still farther glides away. 

We seek Hope’s gentle aid, 

We think the lovely phantom pours 
Her balmy incense on those flowe s, 
Which blossom but to fade! 

We court love’s thrilling dart, 
And when we think our joys supreme, 
We find its raptures hut a gleam— 

Its boon a wounded heart. 
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We pant for glittering fame. 

And when pule envy blots the page 
That might have charm'd a future age. 
We find ’tis but a name. 

We toil for paltry ore, 

And when «e gain the golden prize. 

And death appears!—with aching iye* 
We view the useless store. 

Wc bask in friendship’s beam. 

And when malignant cares assail. 

And fortune’s fickle favours fail, 

We hud ’ti» hut a dream! 

We search for idle joy ; 
Intemperance leads to sure decay; 

The brightest prospects fade away. 

The sw eetest—soonest cloy. 

How frail is beauty’s bloom! 

The dimpled cheek,—the sparkling eye, 
.Scarce seen, before their wonders fly 
To decorate a tomb! 

Then since this fleeting breath 
Is but the Zephyr of a day ; 

Let conscience make each minute gay, 
And brave the shafts of death! 

And let the generous mind. 

With pity view the erring throng. 
Applaud the right, forgive the wrong, 
And feel for all mankind. 

For who, alas ! shall say, 

4< To-morrow’s sun shall warmer glow, 

“ Aud o’er this gloomy vale of woe 
4 ‘ Diffuse a brighter ray ” 


ON HEARING A YOUNG LADY SING 

“ Nobody comes to IToo.” 

Elizabeth warbled so sweetly— 

“ Oh! nobody comes to woo;” 

1 sisrh’d—then with rapture exclaim'd— 
u Eliza!—it cannot be true! 

(i Has Cupid his arrows thrown by?— 
w Have turtles forgot how* to coo ?— 

4t Are swains quite estranged from love 

4t Eliza !—it cannot be true!” 

If miter’d, or crown’d, w as my head, 

And ’Liza should smile aud prove true,— 

I’d fly ou the wings of a clove, 

Eliza to court and to woo- 

G. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR MARCH . 




r. Fawcett. 


COVENT-G ARDEN. 

On Thursday,February 25th, a new mush 
cal farce was brought forward at this theatre, 
the avowed production of Mr Allinghain, in- 
titled, Who Wins? or^ The ff’klow's Choice. — 
The following are the characters aud outline 
of the pi ce: 

Iambic Extempore, Esq 

(a poor poet . 

Caper (a wealthy au rchant) Mr. Liston. 

Friendly...Mr. Ch a pm: a s . 

Matthew Mole ..Mr. Simmons. 

Trust . Mr. Denman. 

The Widow Bellair.Mrs.C.K emble. 

Miss Serena Softly.Mrs. Liston. 

Lisettc.Miss DeCaMP. 

The v hole property ofa deceased gentleman 
is left to the Widow Bellair , his niece, on cou- 
dition that she marries one of his two nephews 
fErtewpore aud Caper), and her choice is to be 
fixed by a throw of the dice, with a proviso, 
that should she refuse the winner, the pro 
perfcy shall be divided between his nephews; 
and, should they both refuse her, she is to he 
entitled to the whole. The widow, having 
assnmed the uameofber wait ing maid fLiselteJ 
in that disguise arrives first at the house of 
her deceased uucle, and delivers a letter, as 
from the widow, to excuse her attendance; 
but fearing she may be discovered by a portrait 
in the room, she procures Friendly (her agent) 
to substitute in its place that of her grand¬ 
aunt. Her cousins arrive, and throw the dice, 
Extempore has the highest throw; and express¬ 
ing his doubts to Mole (the steward) whether 
the prize is worth h is acceptance, Matthew 
shews him the wrong portrait, declaring it to 
be an exrict resemblance of the widow. The 
poor poet having a prepossession 'in favour of 
the supposed Lisette, and being disgusted with 
the picture, disposes of his Tight to the w idow 
and fortune to Caper for lOOOl. and signs a 
paper, refusing to marry her. The widow 
having discovered Extempore's disinterested 
sentiments, and learning w hat has just passed, 
has recourse to a stratagem, by which she ob¬ 
tains frpin Caper a written refusal to marry 
her, and brine thus left to her free choice, she 
declares in favour of Extempore. 

This story, ridiculously improbable as if is, 
i* not altogether new. The uudcr-plot of the I 


opera of Two Faces Vndcr a l food, appears to 
have furnished the ground-work of this piece, 
which may, however, he considered ns a hu¬ 
mourous tride, not calculated to sustain much 
weight ofcriticism. The dialogue is animat¬ 
ed, and some of the songs very whimsical.— 
The music, sufficiently sprightly, is said to he 
the production of Mr. Coudcll. Of the actiug 
and singing, the chief humour lies with Faw¬ 
cett, Liston, and Mis. Charles Kemble, in the 
two Lovers and the Widow. *The whole per¬ 
formance went off with applause to a very 
numerous audience. 


PRl RY-LANE. 

On Tuesday, March 1st, a new musical 
farce was performed at this theatre, intitied 
“ In and Out of Tune)' melodized by Mr. Com. 

DRAMATIS PERSON*:. 

Old Discord .. Mr. JDowtov. 

Meshec. Mr. Wewitzer. 

Cornet Gorget. Mr. De Camp. 

Corporal Muliowney.Mr. Johnstone. 

Dingy (a Negro Servant) ... Mr Mathews. 

Ch a .ics ? Sons ufDlscol . d 5 Mr. Gibbon. 
Edward j (Mr. West. 

... 4 . c Messrs. Smith & 

} Miller. 

Margaretta (a Scotch Lady) Miss Don can. 
Rosa (Daughter to Discord) Miss Lyon. 

Sally.. Mrs. Bland. 

The story is siinpiy that of an old rich At¬ 
torney," distracted by a musico-mania that has 
seized his whole family, from the garret to the 
cellar—in one of the paroxysms of which, his 
daughter is carried off by a yon tig officer, who 
owes him a considerable sum of money, being 
the amount of a debt which he had purchased 
ofa Jew*. These slight materials, which are 
ill put together, were scarcely tolerated till 
the fall of the curtain, ill consideration of the 
music, which, to say nothing more of it, is 
pretty. Miss Duncan sung a pleasing Scotch 
air, and Johnstone an Irish ditty, which was 
encored. But the incidents introduced are so 
grossly vulgar, am! the dialogue so meagre, as 
to have roused the indignation, and tired the 
patience of the audience early in the second 
act. At the dropping of the curtain it wt#i 
withdrawn for alterations. 
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FASHIONS 

For APRIL, 1808 . 

EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


ENGLISH COSTOIE. 

No. i.—A Walking Dress. 

A plain cambric, or shawl muslin walking 
dress ; with high hack, wrap front, and plaited 
long sleeve. A loose curricle coat, with French 
lappets, composed of a figured Chinese silk 
Its colour A mcrican green, or jonquille *, lined J 
throughout with a sarsuct of the same shade; [ 
simply coulined in front of the bosom with a 
how of ribband, or antique brooch. Chapeau the 
same as the coat, with front of the tic&u form ; 
the crown sitting close t<3 the head, gathered 
rather full towards the roots of the hair be¬ 
hind, and simply tied uuder the chin with 
correspondent ribband. Necklace a double 
row of the Scotch pebble, linked with gold. 
Gold spaugled earrings, of the hoop form 
Round swansdown Opera tippet. Slippers 
of purple kid ; and gloves of York tan. 

No. 3—An Evening Dress. 

A round dress of satin, an apricot blossom, 
or spring green ; made a walking length, and 
trimmed at the feet w ith a deep thread lace 
(placed an easy fulness), or a silver scolloped 
fringe. The dress constructed high in the 
hack, with full robin front, and plain frock 
sleeve. The new fan, or Queen’s rufi, of rich 
point lace, with shell scolloped edge, sloped 
to a point in front of the bosom, and finished 
with an onyx brooch ; the bottom of the sleeve 
to correspond with the dress. Hair ciopt 
behind, and formed d-la-rustique in front, di¬ 
vided in the centre of the. forehead, with a 
large onyx act in deep gold. A twisted ne<h- 
lacc of the milk-white Bohemian pearl, linked 
with gold heads; bracelets aud earrings of the 


same. Slippers of white satin or kid, trimmed 
with silver. Gloves of French kid, above the 
elbow. Opera fan of carved ivory. Angola 
shawl of deep amber, thrown negligently over 
the arm as an occasional wrap. 

No. 4 .—An Evening Dress. 

A round dress with short train, of silver 
buff lustre, white muslin, or violet crape, 
worn over white satin, finished at the feet in 
thick scollops, and fine silver heading ; the 
waist and sleeves wrought in a snail pattern to 
correspond; bosom aud back cat so low as to 
exhibit much of the bust. A silver girdle tied 
in front of the waist with large cone tassels. 
Hair in the Parisian style, confined on the 
crown of the head in a tuft of full curls, form¬ 
ed in falling riuglets from the centre of the 
forehead, and ornamented with a bandeau of 
amethyst linked with gold. Necklace and 
bracelets of the same, with drop, or pear ear- 
riugs to correspond. The broad oriental arm¬ 
let, composed of dead and burnished gold. A 
short round Opera tippet of swansdown. 
Turkish slippers of figured white, or violet 
silk. French kid gloves, above the elbow. 
With this dress a bouquet of spring flowers 
and myrtle has a most attractive effect. 

EGRA COSTUME. 

No. 2.—A yoiTNg bride of Egra, in her 

WEDDING CLOTHES. 

Every country has its customs, nnd every 
custom its motives, which are usually found 
in the diversity of the manners and characters 
of the inhabitants, and this diversity is known 
: to proceed principally from the difference of 
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climates. With certain natious wedding days 
are days of rejoicing and finery in dress, not 
only for the hride and bridegroom, but for all 
their relations and friends invited to the nup¬ 
tials : the bride, clad in white, is covered with 
flowers; diamonds and lace; and if she is In 
the deepest mourning, it is thrown aside that 
day, though to be pat on the following. In 
other countries, on the contrary, and particu¬ 
larly in Egra, marriage, considered as a reli¬ 
gious and social act of the most sacred and 
solemn nature, is celebrated with more gravity 
aud reverence. Observe bow this timid and 
modest maid approaches the aitar, with down¬ 
cast eyes, holding her rosary with one hand, 
and her veil with the other. Her only orna¬ 
ment is the nuptial band bound round her 
forehead; the rest of her dress, and the large 
cloak in which she is wrapped up, are of the 
gloomiest colour, and seem much less adapted 
to a wedding than to a funeral. 


A GENERAL DELINEATION 

OX THE MOST PREVAILING AND SELECT 

FASHIONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 

The extreme precariousness of the sea¬ 
son for some weeks past, has given a check to 
nature ; aud the children of fashion, alike re¬ 
tarded in their career, have advanced with less 
rapidity "than usual in that animated diversity 
and attractive change of costume which ge¬ 
nerally accompany the return of Spring — 
Though the Park, public drives, and theatres 
have been frequently crowded, yet till within ! 
these last few days, we have remarked little of 
novelty in the general display. But as April 
may be considered as a carnival month in the 
metropolis, the uuraerous articles offered at 
the shrine of fashion will enable us to select a 
delineation o f female attire, at once distin¬ 
guishing and elegant. As to the general style, 
both in full and* half-dress, the antique and 
Chinese seem to prevail over every other. It 
is extended to articles of jeweller., and almost 
every species of female aud household orna¬ 
ment. 

The Russian Polish, aild Zealand wraps 
ar.d mantles, which have so distinguished the 
rashionahlc female during the winter, have 
lately undergone a considerable roetamor- 
phose Cloth, velvet, aud skins are entirely 
laid aside; and the chinchUti, which has so 
universally adorned the winter pelisse and 
mantle is reserved for (he embellishment and 
comfort of a subsequent season, when it, tame 


will be more generally disseminated. In com- 
i pHance with the wishes of some of our Cor- 
;j respondent*, wq here take occasion to remark, 
that the above-mentioned little animal (whose 
coat affords this fur, so eminent for its wnv- 
j ing softness and neatness of shade) inhabits 
the base of some mountains in South America, 
beyond Buenos Ayres, and has Keen imported 
from thence to this country. The chinchilH 
we presume to be a quadrupede of somewhat 
recent discovery; for in many of our natural 
histories we find no mention made of such an 
animal. From the smallness of the creature 
mc may account for the high price of its skin. 
We have examined it in its natural state, and 
find it not much larger than a full grown 
American squirrel; but the formation of its 
body more nearly resembles that of a cat; it 
also lias large whiskers like those of that ani¬ 
mal. 

But to return to the usual subject ofremark, 
from which we have a little digressed; we 
hasten to inform our fair readers, that pelisses, 
coats, and mantles, are now invariably com¬ 
posed of shaded, and figured brocade sarsnets, 
and Chinese silks. The colours so various as 
to render it difficult to say what is most pre¬ 
valent. American, or spring green, stone 
colour, s liar led purple, violet, and silver grey^l 
are most eminent amidst a fashionable selec¬ 
tion. They are still formed with French gores, 
sitting close to the figure ; plain and uncon¬ 
fined in the back. Those of the newest con¬ 
struction are styled a Polauise coat and vest— 
and are what is commonly termed a three- 
qnartered length. The long pelisse is worn 
quite loose, and is Wrapt round the figure in 
unstudied negligence, by the disposition of tlie 
hands. Their most fashionable trimming is 
silk tufted fringe, or the large link trimming, 
formed of the same material as the coat, w ith 
J diage bonnets to correspond. W e have been 
favoured (by a female of acknowledged fashion, 
rank, and beauty) with the sight of a spring 
habit, comprising much novel elegance. It 
consisted of a round robe of double sarsnet ; 
its colour asriver brown, and it was formed with 
a plain long sleeve, of easy fulness, and cut a 
walking length, sitting high round the neck, 
and close to the bust. It laced behind, and 
was ornamented with frogs, of the same colour, 
on each side of the bosom d-la- Mililaire. 
hound the edge of the throat was placed an 
antique lace, with ruffs of the same. A loose 
Capuchin cloak converted this habit into the 
c<uri,i ft e, oi walking costume. It was confined 
cm one side of the figure by the attitude of 
the baad, ar,d on tlie other it flowed Hi war- 
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ing ucgligeuce. It had a deep collar, sha|w l d 
to sit close round the chin ; where it w:u? 
finished with a scolloped lace in double plaits 
aud united in front of the throat with a large | 
shell brooch of oriental pearl. A wove border ] 
of a shell pattern in brocade suiting w ith the 
shade of the ears net, ornamented the cloak at 
the edge; and a slouch hat of plain split straw, 
of the finest texture, w ith a Brussels lace veil, 
reaching a little below the chin, completed this 
chaste, and superior habit. Itich French silk 
scarfs, Casaimcre, and Angola shawls, with 
Opera mantles of white satin, trimmed with 
Angola fringe rank high amidst the fashionable 
variety. 

Straw hats of divers forms arc now offered 
as an appropriate spring covering 5 those of 
the small Yeoman form, w ith the slouch and 1 
faficy gipsy, are considered at present most 
genteel* They are somet imes ornamented with 
w reaths of spring Bowers, simply and taste- 1 
fully disposed ; or with ribband figured sars net 1 
bonnets, corresponding with the coat or 
mantle, appear on females of unquestionable 
taste and celebrity. They are chiefly of the 
French poke, and Scotch form, ornamented 
w ith lace puffings'of ribband. These bonnets 
(like the little French caps which distinguish 
the momiug, or half-dre^s), are cut so as to 
display the ears, and sit close to the roots of 
the hair behind. In full dress the hair still 
preserves the antique style; ornamented With 
Chapeaus dejleurs y —and the Anne Boleyn cap of! 
black lace, tamboured in shaded green silk, or 
chenille. Coronets of gold filigree, formed in a 
cluster of shells, and fastened behind with the 
new and elegant Persian pin, shine most con¬ 
spicuous amidst a drawing-room diversity. 
The Brazilian coif, of bright amber tissue, 
wrought in small checks of silver, and orna¬ 
mented with large cut silver beads, is an head¬ 
dress at once unique aud splendid. 

The twisted necklace, of pearl, beads,, and 
gold, blended in tasteful contrast, are much 
in esteem : we have seen some of purple beads 
l inked, or twisted with gold, some of garnets, 
and others of the emerald shade. Maltese 
amulets are more general than ever. The most 
fashionable construction for gowns is, high in } 
the hack, with antique ruffs of fine scolloped 
lace. Trains are again become visible in full 
dress, but are still of the moderate order; 
and the long sleeve, set in from the shoulder, 
also forms a part of this costume. -But we 
observe many females to whom nature has 
given an arm fair, and beautifully moulded, 
still persevere in the short sleeve, which best 
displays them to advantage. 


Coloured robes of buff, or azure, formed of 
Rarsnct, or lustre, are selected fur the season. 
White muslin, or Italian crape round dresses, 
painted, or tamboured up the front, and round 
the bottom, in a (border of the scarlet gera¬ 
nium (the leaf and flower tastefully entwined), 
forms a most beautiful garment. But though 
white robes will necessarily regain a portion of 
popularity as the summer advances, yet it 
appears’that coloured dresses of various con¬ 
structions, will obtain the most novel and 
fashionable distinction. Morning, or break¬ 
fast wraps, are now made without a cape ; to 
sit so high round the throat-as to meet the 
roots of the hair behind; they are usually 
bordered entirely round with needle-work. 
With these wraps, (and also w ith the Zealand 
jacket of fashionable notoriety) are worn high 
drawn ruffs of muslin edged with a narrow 
Vandyke, or scolloped lace. These frills are 
sometimes attached to the embroidered babit- 
| shirt—which last mentioned useful article is 
now formed in a more fanciful inanuer than we 
cau find time to delineate. 

In the article of shoes, wc remark coloured 
kid to prevail over jean ; in fuH dress, figured 
silk, and plain satin, are most 111 esteem; ft r 
undress, brown, purple, and half kid are more 
appropriate. 

Cl loves are generally guided by the taste of 
the several wearers ; but white and blossom 
kid, for full dress, with York tan and Limerick, 
for the morniug habit, must ever be considered 
an appropriate adoption. 

The most fashionable colours for the season 
are pale olive, stone colour, American, or 
spring green, and jouquille. Sarsnets of agree¬ 
ably contrasted shades will, it is thought, be 
much iu request daring the summer season. 


THE DESERTED WIFE. 

LETTER I-ROM A DESERTED WIFE IN AME¬ 
RICA, TO A FAITHLESS HUSBAND. 

“ My dear husband, —I w bu had ex¬ 
pected your return from Europe with painful 
anxiety—who had counted the slow hours 
which parted you from me—think how 1 was 
shocked at hearing you would return no more, 
aud that you bad settled with a mistress in a 
distant state. It was for your sake that 
I lamented. You went against ray earnest 
entreaties ; but it was with a desire which l 
thought sincere, to provide a genteel mainten¬ 
ance for your little ones, w hom you said you 
could not bear to see brought up in the evils 
of poverty. 1 might now lament the disap- 
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pointment, in not sharing the riches which i 
hear yon have amassed, hut I scorn it.—-W hat 
arc riches compared to the delight of sincere 
after lion ? 1 deplore the loss of your love, l 

deplmc the frailty which ha# involved you in 
error, aud will, I am sure, as such mistaken 
conduct must, terminate in misery. But I 
mean not to remonstrate. It is, alas! too 
late; 1 only write to acquaint you with the 
health, and some other circumstances, of 
myself and those little ones whom you once 
loved. 

“ The house you left us in could not be 
supported without an expence which the little 
sum you left behind could not long; supply. I 
have relinquished it, and have retired to a 
neat little cottage, thirty miles from town. 
Wc make no pretensions to elegance; but we 
live in great neatness, and, by strict economy, 
supply our moderate wants with as much 
comfort us our desolate situation will allow. 
Your presence, ray love, would make the little 
cottage a palace. 

u Poor Emily, w'ho has grown a fiue girl, 
has been working a pah* of ruiHcs for you; 
and as she sits by my side, often repeats with 
a sigh,—“ When will my dear Papa return 
The others are constantly asking me the same 
questions; and little Heury, as soon as he 
began to talk, learned to lisp in the first 
syllables he ever nttered,—“ When will Papa 
come home?” Sweet fellow! he is uowsittiug 
on his stool at my side, and as he sees me drop 
a tear, asks me why 1 weep, for Papa will 
come home soon. He and his two brothers 
are frequently riding on your walking-cane, 
and take particular delight iu it because it is 
Papa’s. 

/ ) 4 



II “ I do assure you l never open my lips to 
! ; them on the cause of \owr absence; bull 
cannot prevail on myself to bill them cease to 
|j nsk when you will return, though the question 
frequently extorts a tear (which I hide in a 
I smile), and wrings my soul, while i sutler in 
silence. I have taught them to mention von 
with the greatest ardour of affection iu their 
morning and evening prayers, and they al- 
‘ ways add of themselves a petition for your 
, i spe<Mly return. 

“ I spend my time in giving them the little 
instruction I am able. 1 cannot afford to 
place them at any eminent school, and do not 
choose that they should acquire meanness and 
vulgarity at a low one. As to English, they 
read alternately, three hours every morning, 
the most celebrated poets and prose writers; 
and they can write, though not an elegant, 
yet a very plain and legible hand. 

w Do my dear, imagine that the em¬ 

ployment is irksome; it affords me a sweet 
consolation in your absence. Indeed, if it 
were not for the little ones I am afraid 1 should 
| not support it. I think it will be a satisfac- 
| tion to you to hear that by retrenching our 
j wants and expences, we are enabled to pay for 
j every thing we buy; and though poor, wc are 
| not unhappy from the want of any neces- 
; sarv. - 

“ Pardon my interrupting you ; I mean to 
give you satisfaction.—Though I am deeply 
injured by your error, I am not resentful. I 
w ish you all the happiness you are capable of, 
and am your once loved, aud still aftecti- 
• onate 

“EMILIA." 



London: Printed by and for JoiiK Bell, Soutkump ton-street, Strand. 
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THE MOST NOBLE THE MARCHIONESS TOWNSIIEND. 


Anne, Marchioness Townshend, is | 
the youngest daughter of William Mont¬ 
gomery, Esq. afterwards created a Bar¬ 
onet. Her family was originally Scotch, 
though settled in Ireland. Her first ac¬ 
quaintance with the noble Marquis her 
husband, arose when his Lordship, held 
the high office of Viceroy of Ireland. It 
was there that he first beheld Miss Mont¬ 
gomery, and became enamoured of her; 
his attachment was speedily followed by an 
offer of his hand, and he married her. 
May 1<), 1773. 

In an early part of this Work we took 
occasion to submit to our readers some 
biographical particulars respecting the 
Marchioness Townshend, and to pay a 
sincere homage to those virtues which dif¬ 
fuse a brighter lustre over the possessor 
than beauty, rank, wealth, or honours. *. 


It would consequently be unnecessary to 
repeat here the facts recorded in our first 
Volume; we have therefore only to notice 
the change that has taken place in the con¬ 
dition of the Marchioness, who, last year, 
became a widow by the death of her ve¬ 
nerable husband, and her recent resigna¬ 
tion of the office of Mistress of the Robes to 
the Princess of Wales, which she had 
held ever since the formation of her Royal 
Highness’s household. 

Her Ladyship lias a numerous and most 
beautiful family. Anne,the eldest child, was 
born, Feb. l, 1775, married to Harrington 
Hudson, Esq.; Charlotte, born March 17, 
1776, married August 9, 1797, to his Grace 
the Duke of Leeds; Honoria Maria, born 
July6, 1777 ; William, born Septembers, 
|j 1778 ; Harriet, born April SO, 17S2; James 
Nugent Boyle Bernardo, born September 
11, 1785. 
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« Sec Vol. 1. p. 16 . 
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THE DUCHESS 


« Among the few distinguished persons 
who have retained the elevation ot the ancient , 
German character, is Louisa, reigwingDuclu^s , 
of .Saxe-Weimar, and danght< r of the Land- j 
grave of Hesse-Darmstadt. Her consort, ms 
is well known, was one of the Generals of the 
King of Prussia, in the ever memorable cam¬ 
paign of isoff When the allied armies col¬ 
lected themselves in the little territory ot the 
Duke, where it was resolved to wait the arrival 
of the French ; when it was determined to 
hazard the battle, which was to decide the fate 
of all Germany, in the vicinity of Weimar, the 
Duchess resolved to abide in her residence. 
The venerable'Duchess Dowager, the sister 
of the Duke of Brunswick, and the hereditary 
Prince of Weimar, with his consort, the sister 
of the Emperor Alexander, retreated precipi¬ 
tately to Brunswick ; but the Duchess, even 
after the fatal issue of the battle of Jena was 
foreseen, retired within the walls of her palace, 
and waited the event with calmness and res sa¬ 
nation. She had assembled round her the 
ladies of her Court, and-generously offered an 
asylum to the English, whose situation was h 
thou so perilous. Her amiable friend Missjj 
Gore, with her aged parent, (since deceased, 
and Mr. Osborne, a gentleman who formerly j 
filled a diplomatic character in several of the 
Continental Courts, were among the select , 
party w hom the Duchess collected together in 
a wing of the Castle, w hile the state apart¬ 
ments were opened for the reception of the I 
unwelcome and terrific guest. During the 
awful 14th of October, the Duchess and her \ 
iricuds were immured in their recess, and had 
no nourishment hut a few cakes of chocolate 
found by accident. When the fortunes of the 
day began to be decided (and that took place 
early in the morning), the Prussians retreating 
through the town, were pursued by the 
French, and slaughtered in the streets. Some 
of the inhabitants were murdered, am] a general 
plunder began. In the evening the Conqueror 
approached and entered to palace of the Duke, 
now become his own, by the right of conquest. 
It was then that the Duchess left her apart¬ 
ment, and seizing the moment of his entering 
the hall, placed herself on the tup of the stair¬ 
case, to greet him with «-the formality of a 
courtly reception. Napoleon started when he 
beheld her: “ Qui eles vous? (Who are you?)'* he 
exclaimed with his characteristic abruptness. 


OF WEIMAR, 


** Je sms la Vuchcsw tic Weimar (I am flic 
Duchess of Weimar).*’ “ Je tons plains” he 
retorted fiercely, “jWratcrai rotre mart ( I pity 
y*u, I shall crush your husband).** He then 
added, “ K shall dine in uiy apartment," and 
rushed by her. 

She sent her Chamberlain early on the fol¬ 
lowing morning to enquire concerning the 
health of bis Majesty the Emperor, and to 
solicit an audience. The morning dreams of 
Napoleon had possibly soothed his uiiud to 
gentleness, or lie recollected that he was Mo¬ 
narch as well as General, and could not refuse 
w hat the Emperor ow ed to the Duchess : die 
accordingly returned a gracious answer, and 
invited himself to breakfast with her in her 
apartment. 

On his entrance, be began instantly with an 
interrogative. u How could your husband, 
Madame, be so mad us to make war against 
me“ Your Majesty would have* despised 
him it'lie had not,” was the digtulied answer 
he received. “How so?" he hastily replied. 
The Duchess slowly and deliberately rejoined, 
u My husband has been in the service of the 
King of Prussia upwards of thirty years, and 
surely it wrs not at the moment that the King 
had so mighty an enemy as your Majesty to 
contend with that the Duke could abandon 
him." A reply so admirable, which asserted 
so powerfully the honour of the speaker, aud 
yet conciliated the vanity of the adversary, 
was irresistible. Bonaparte became at once 
more mild, and exclaimed, u Madam, you are 
the most .estimable; woman 1 ever knew—You 
have saved your husband !" Yet he could not 
confer favour unaccompanied with insult; for 
reiterating his assurances of esteem, he addl'd, 
ii Je le pardor me, metis e'esf a came tie tons settle¬ 
ment ; car, pour lui, c cst un mauraissujet r l he 
Duchess to this made no reply; hut seizing 
the happy moment, interceded successfully 
for her suffering people Napoleon gave or¬ 
ders that the plundering should cease : and 
afterwards ordered that Mr. Osborne, who had 
in the mean while been arrested, should be re¬ 
leased. 

When the treaty, which secured the nomi¬ 
nal independence of Weirnnr, was presented by 
a French General, to the Duke, he refused to 
take it into his own hands, saying, w ith more 
than gallantry, u Give it to iny w ife: the Empe¬ 
ror iiitended it for her." 
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THE ARTIST 

No. IV. 


Including the Lives of living and deceased Painters, collected from authentic sources ,— 
accompanied •with Outline Engravings of their most celebrated Works, and expla¬ 
natory Criticism upon the merits of their compositions', containing likewise original 
Lectures upon the d{[fcrent branches of the Tine Arts. 


BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 

PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Continued from Page 111.] 


From the revenues arising from the Ex¬ 
hibitions, united to the bounty of his Majesty 
in making good any deficiencies in the current 
charges, the Academy found itself sufficient, 
in a less period than five years, to decline tres¬ 
passing any longer upon the royal purse. It 
was now enabled, not ouly to subsist upon its 
own resources, and the regular receipts of its 
umitial exhibitions, but to lay the basis of a 
charitable fund for the purposes of professional 
benevolence. 

Such was the state of the Academy for up¬ 
wards of fifteen years, under the Presidency 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds; during w hich period 
the utmost friendship and harmony, with re¬ 
spect to the general conduct of the institut ion, 
prevailed among the Academicians $ and the 
sure effects of this domestic tranquillity were 
experienced in the rising estimation and pros¬ 
perity of the Society. The office of President 
was thus rendered no less flattering to the fame, 
than agreeable to the private feelings of Sir 
Joshua*, but the death of many of the first 
members, and the introduction of new ones, 
produced in a few years, a visible difference 
with respect to the tranquillity of the society, 
aud the office of President ; and so disturbed 
was the situation of Sir Joshua, and embar¬ 
rassed the general arrangement of the Aca¬ 
demy, that he was induced to resign the chair. 

The good sense of the Academy prevailed; 
a deputation was sent to invite him to resume 
the chair, with whose solicitations he com¬ 
plied. 

The Academy continuing to increase in pros¬ 
perity with the general advancement of the 
arts, and the estimation of the institution 
rising in the public opinion, an influence 
which bad its source in a dictatorial power 
which the constitution of the Academy had 
veiled in the Treasurer, Sir William Chambers, 
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began to make its appearance; which so much 
disturbed the latter years of Sir Joshua's 
presidency, that had not death put an end 
to it, it was his fixed determination to have 
resigned. 

Sir Joshua's demise took place in the year 
1791 ; but a few weeks previous to it, finding 
his health decline, lie appointed Mr. West to 
take the chair, as bis deputy ; and to present 
to the General Assembly his letter of resigna¬ 
tion; upon this, Mr. West was appointed 
Chairman for conducting the business of the 
Academy, till another President should be 
elected. 

It thus appears that thi^ gentleman was 
regarded by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the* 
general body of the Academicians, as the 
worthy successor to the chair. Indeed, through¬ 
out the profession, there was but one voice 
upon this subject. 

In order to form a just estimate of the state 
of improvement which Mr. West has introduced 
into his profession, it is necessary to take a 
concise view of historical painting, by British 
Masters, previous to the year 1768 , when he 
came to this country. 

It had been the practice of many of our 
British sovereigns, in consulting the necessary 
dignity and ornament of their courts, aud 
perhaps from some love of the art itself, how¬ 
ever originating in principles narrow and per¬ 
verted, to invite into the kingdom foreign 
artists of distinguished reputation, in order to 
supply the defect of uative talent; which was 
not at that time considered to have resulted 
from what has been since proved its only 
source,—the waut of domestic patronage. 
Nevertheless, whatever might be the tempta¬ 
tion to the foreign artist, or the taste and 
liberality of the monarch, it is certain that the 
first advances to any thing allied to excellence 
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in the historical £inr, were made by Sir James 
Thornhill, a native artist, in tht? reign of 
Queen Anne. 

Sir James Thornhill was a man of un¬ 
doubted talent, and of a sufficiency of taste 
nr.d knowledge in historical compositions, to 
meet the full demand of the age in which he 
lived. His paintings on ceilings, and his ar¬ 
chitectural deceptions, form the body of works 
from which he is to he estimated. 

Such; however, was the taste in art which 
prevailed during: his time, not only in England, 
but throughout Europe It was this taste 
which turned the talents of the artists tow ard 
the readiest and most accommodating means 
of satisfying it; and hence arose those clumsy 
allegories, and still harsher personifications, 
which took their,course through most of the 
compositions of that day; and to which we are 
indebted for having in personal form and shape, 
the Cardinal Virtues, and many other of the 
abstract qualities of mind and body. Whilst a 
phrenzy of this kind prevailed, it is no matter 
of surprise that the art should be gradually re¬ 
duced, till it became at length almost the 
humble handmaid of the mason and the plas¬ 
terer, and was chiefly employed in the decora¬ 
tion of the external walls of houses, with sub¬ 
jects of thp same sort which had before occu¬ 
pied the interior. Indeed, at this period, le- j 
gendary subjects ami allegories seemed to be J 
the only remaining employment of the histo¬ 
rical pencil throughout Europe. 

In succession to Sir James Thornhill, Ho¬ 
garth appeared. It was the peculiar taleut of 
this great painter, to seize upon the vices of 
human nature, and to chastise them, uot with 
the light and gentle hand of ridicule, under 
which (as a great writer lias observed,) they 
are more apt, like Norway pines, to shoot up 
with a quicker growth, and flourish with a 
more expanded luxuriance; bnt to punish 
them with the sternness and just indignation 
of the moralist, and, by the aid of that satire, 
of which humour was the least laboured and 
least ostensible feature, to derive a grand and 
extensive moral, applicable to those scenes of! 
life w hich he had chosen as the subjects of bis 
pencil. Such was the talent of Hogarth, and 
whilst we confess his pre-eminence in this 
province of art, justice compels us to say, 
that his few attempts at his orv have no ten¬ 
dency to extend the dominion of his genius 
beyond it. 

To Hogarth succeeded Haytnan, whose 
works, produced under the patronage of Tyers, 
at Vauxhall, and several compositions for! 
hooks,—such as his Don Quixotte, and English j 
Poets, are well known to the public. 


Hoy man was a tuan of genius, and his work# 
are creditable to himself and the age in which 
he lived ; but the world has long been con¬ 
tented to assign them any other merit than 
that w hich belongs to works of history. 

' Such was the state of historical painting, 
not only in England, but throughout Europe, 
when Air. West's pencil first attracted the at¬ 
tention of the public, in his picture of Ag- 
gripina landing at Brundusium w ith the ashts 
of Germanicus ; his Regulus departing from 
Rome; his Hannibal swearing eternal Enmity 
to the Roman Name; his Heatli of Epami- 
nondas: his Death of Chevalier Bayard; his 
1 Penn's Treaty with the Indians ; and his 
; Death of General Wolfe. These subjects of 
historical facts, which express the iliguity of 
1 human actions, and the just representations of 
j nature tinder the most awful and interesting 
! events of life:—thes? subjects, in which the 
loftier virtues of patriotism, fortitude, and 
justice, are seen embodied in real agents, and 
brought forth in scenes of positive existence; 
in w hich likewise the milder virtues of conju¬ 
gal fidelity and social philanthropy, and all 
those qualities which elevate the human being, 
and bring him forward in the just dignity of 
his nature, and grandeur of his mind ;—these 
subjects, which form the compositions of the 
pictures above enumerated, were reserved for 
the pencil of this distinguished artist, and 
must ever be considered as forming the aera of 
that taste and national advancement in the 
perception of the excellencies of the historical 
pencil, which commenced with Mr. West’s ap- 
j pearauce in his profession. 

The unrivalled prints from these subjects, 
by Woollett and others, spread a knowledge of 
them through the civilized world, at a price 
never before experienced in art; and they not 
only became the pride of this nation, but laid 
the basis of a purer taste, and became the ori¬ 
gin of historical works of corresponding dig¬ 
nity, throughout all the kingdoms of Europe, 
—a circumstance which has so justly given to 
this artist, in Italy, France, and Germany, the 
appellation of the “ Reviver of Historical 
Painting,” which has been repeatedly declared 
by their numerous academies. The success 
attending these prints gave rise to those nume- 
! rous speculations which produced so many 
national collections, under the names of the 
Shakespeare, the Poets’, and the Historical 
Galleries. 

The above-mentioned pictures, together 
with the Lite of Edward the Third, in the 
King's Presence Chamber at Windsor; the 
designs for the windows of the Collegiate 
Churcli from the New Testament; with Mj*. 
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Weft's other works in the cathedrals of Ro¬ 
chester, Winchester, St. .Stephen'#, Walbrook; 
in King's College chapel, Cambridgej and in 
the chapel of Greenwich Hospital,—these, 
with many others of his large pictures, to¬ 
gether with the subjects from revealed religion, 
for liis Majesty's chapel at Windsor, were 
produced prior to his being called to the chair, 
on the death of Sir Joshua Rey nolds, in 1791 . 

From this slight review of the works of Mr. 
West prior to this period, it is no matter of 
surprise that the members of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy should unanimously have voted him to 
fill the chair of the Academy in succession to 
•Sir Joshua Reynolds, not only as one of the 
four artists who, under the sanction of his 
Majesty, had first founded the Royal Academy, 
but as one who, by the efforts of his pencil, 
had ever laboured to support the higher de¬ 
partment of art at ail their annual exhibitions. 

Without any particular view to personal^ 
reputation in tilling the chair of the institu¬ 
tion, it w as the ambitiou of Mr. West to con¬ 
sider the statiou lie occupied, as one only of 
the means by which the love of the arts might 
be cherished and extended in the country, 
coupled w ith the elevation of the character of 
the artist, and the improvement of his general 
condition. 

It was to these views, abstracted from all 
other considerations, that he directed his at¬ 
tention 5 and it is for the public to decide, 
whether, in a long course of professional life, 
that w hich formed the unremitting object of 
his ambition and industry, has been crowned 
with any thing of success. 

We have before looted at some differences 
which existed between Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and the then Treasurer of the Academy, Sir 
William Chambers. Upon Mr. West’s suc¬ 
ceeding to the chair, the first object of his 
attention was the finances of the Society, which 
he found in a state of unexpected derangement. 
These funds, indeed, at the commencement of 
the Institution had been very loosely and in¬ 
sufficiently guarded. The custom had been 
to invest them in the Bank of England, in the 
names of the President, the Treasurer, and 
Secretary, without providing any particular j 
auditorship, or general trust, in the body of 
the Academy itself. This, to say no more, was 
exposing the funds of the Academy to danger, j 
or at least to a temptation to abuse them; but 
it so occurred, that almost upon Mr. West's 
becoming President, by the death of the Trea¬ 
surer and the withdrawing of the Secretary, 
the whole funds and personal wealth of the 
Academy became invested solely iu his name, 
and stood thus, with his uucontrouled power 
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of disposition over them, in the books of the 
Bank of England. In order, therefore, to re¬ 
medy this so unprecedented and dangerous 
consequence in any single officer, Mr. West, 
in conjunction with the Council,submitted to 
the Academy a new plan for the disposition 
and security of their funds, by rccoiurneudiug 
the follow big propositions :— 

1 st. That auditors should be chosen tore- 
view and check the accounts from the com¬ 
mencement of the Institution, aud ascertain 
the precise 1 <tate of the funds. 

2 d. That the General Assembly should ap¬ 
point perpetual Auditors, to he renewed by 
annual election, and, in order to secure the' 
funds more effectually, that a Trustee, chosen 
by the Assembly, should be joined with the 
President, the Trc surer, and the Secretary; 
and that the property should be invested in 
the name of the Academy, as their corporate 
fund. 

As these funds had accumulated from the 
receipts of the Exhibitions, after defraying 
the regular ex peaces of the Academy, it be¬ 
came highly necessary, iu order to keep up 
their prod uctiveness and increase their amount, 
that a series of splendid Exhibitions should 
become a constant source of public attraction, 
aud that the fame of the artist should l»e in¬ 
vited to go hand iu hand with the prosperity 
of the .Society. Mr. West directed his views 
to this object, and, whilst he continued inde- 
I fatigable in his own exertions, he cherished, 
with the most ardent zeal, and provoked, by 
all the incitements in his power, as well by 
personal instruction as by constant supervi¬ 
sion, the juvenile pencils of the Academy. 
From these meritorious laboirrs, and from 
other concurrent causes, the fame and popu¬ 
larity of the several Exhibitions were increased 
beyond what had hitherto been their lot, and 
the receipts became proportionate to the pub¬ 
lic attraction. The financed of the Academy 
becoming tbu^ largely on the increase, it was 
resolved to establish two funds,—one, limit¬ 
ed to the Institution, for the purpose of its 
regular disbursements, to be called the Aca¬ 
demical Fund ; (he other, for the purpose of 
giving assistance to the aged aud decayed 
artists, their widows, and children, to be called 
the Donation Fund. 

This fund is at the present clay capable of 
affording considerable relief to its reduced 
members. To this fund, moreover, the 
savings of the Academy are appropriated, 
in order to extend its .operations, aud lay a 
basis oflargar benevolence. 

[To be CfmtinHed.] 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


THE CONQUEST. 

BY R. SMIRKE, ESQ. R. A. 


The leading idea of this pleasing eompo- I 
sitioii is taken from a farce of Foote’s “Taste;” 
m which Lady Pcntweazle is introduced sitting 
for her portrait to Mr. Carmine, the fashion¬ 
able face painter of the day. 

The humour of Foote, was intended to ex* 
pose, the egregious vanity of the lady, and to 
exhibit that successful practice of address in 
the painter, by which the public became a dupe 
to an impostor,—by which flattery and fraud 
.debauched the principles of judgment, and 
corrupted the taste of the age. The irony of 
Foote was principally of a satirical turn, sea¬ 
soned with somewhat of the usual malevolence 
of his character. Mr. Smirke, however, in 
the composition now before us, has had no 
view to satire and ridicule, any further than 
as they apply to general follies, and to the 
exposure of character, not singled out, but 
taken, without invidious preference or dis¬ 
tinction, from the general mass. 

This composition consists of three figures 
forming one group, the principal character of 
which is the lady sitting for her portrait — 
This figure is conceived and treated with the 
most exquisite powers of humour,—her round, 
pursy form, her unwieldy figure, tricked out 
m all the tasteless ornaments of an absurd 
conceit, her vulgar vanity, her magisterial air, 
her gross affectation, and, above all, her un¬ 
conquerable termagancy, are rendered with 
the most appropriate, chastened, and delicate 


humour. There is nothing forced, or allied 
to caricature* It is nature justly conceived, 
and represented only in the extravagance of 
its own affectation and folly. 

The figure of the tame, servile, city husband, 

| half proud, and half afraid of his wife, cringing 
, at her elbow—with her favourite lep-dog under 

• his arm, is represented w ith a-power of hu- 
| mour, equally original and refined His dress 

is exquisitely appropriate; and the character 
of avarice and wealth, aud meanness struggling 
for the pretensions of Taste, are powerfully 
impressed on the figures of both husband and 
wife. 

The success of the artist, however, has been 
! in -nothing more complete than in the repre¬ 
sentation of Mr. Carmine. The refinement, 
j and gloss of his imposture, the skilfulness and 
, effect of his gross adulation, the practised 
smile of hypocrisy, the complimentary gaiety, 
i the presumption and professional conceit of 
, bis talents, are all finely traced out in the de¬ 
ll lineation of this figure. 

• j The furniture of the painting-room is not 

neglected; it is crowded with that sort of 
j! foppery, and affected reliqtics of art, which 
; were the stock in trade of this accomplished 
j gentleman. Indeed we may venture to declare 
j that this composition is unrivalled for that 
turn of delicate humour, w hich may be said to 
constitute the Comedy of the Art. 
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LIFE OF GUIDO RENL 


THIS illustrious artist was born at Bo¬ 
logna, in 1574. H is father was a musician, and 
intended to bring up his son to the same pro¬ 
fession, but the latter conceiving a strong at¬ 
tachment to painting, he was placed, at ati 
early age, under the tuition of Denis Calvaert, 
n Flemish painter of great reputation. In his 
twentieth year he left CaSvaert, and became a 
pupil of the Caracei. They soon discovered 
in him a lofty and ambitious spirit, combined 
with such superior talents, that it was not 
long before he excited the jealousy of those 
great masters. He carefully studied their 
style, but imitated that of Ludovico, in prefer¬ 
ence to that of Annibale or Agostino, because 
the compositions of the former displayed more 
grandeur and grace than those of the others. 
He was likewise struck with the surprizing 
effects of the paintings of Caravaggio, and for 
some time adoptedthat manner; but the style 
on which he at length fixed originated iu a re¬ 
flection of Annibale Caracci on the last-men¬ 
tioned artist. He observed that a contrary 
method! might perhaps more than counter¬ 
balance its effects, by substituting for the con¬ 
tracted and deciduous flash, an open, ample 
light; by opposing delicacy to his fierceness, 
decision to the obscurity of his liuc, and ideal 
forms to the vulgarity of his models. These 
words which sunk deeper into the mind of 
Guido than his master expected, soon prompt¬ 
ed him to try the suggestion. Suavity became 
his aim ; be sought it in design, in touch, and 
in colour; and finally fixed on a manner 
peculiar to himself, which was easy, graceful, 
great, and elegant, which secured to him the 
applause of the whole world, and the admira¬ 
tion of posterity, so that he is ranked among 
the first-rate painters of any age or country 
since the revival of the art. 

All the excellencies of painting seem united 
in this superior genius; for whether we con¬ 
sider the grand style of his composition, the 
delicacy of his ideas, the disposition of his 
objects in general, or the beautiful turn of bis 
female forms, his colouring, or the gruceful 
airs of the heads, all are admirable ami fill the 
mind with a kind of ecstacy. All subjects in¬ 
deed were not equally adapted to the genius of 
Guido, and Mr. Fuseli observes that his at¬ 
titudes seldom elevate themsedves to the pure 
expression and graceful simplicity of the face : 
the grace of Guido is the grace of theatres. 
The mode,‘not the motive, determines the ac¬ 
tion. His Magdalens weep to be seen; bis 


Hero throws herself upon the body of Lcandcr," 
Herodias bolds Ihc head of her victim, and 
j his Lucretius stab themselves with the studied 
airs and postures of buskitied heroines, it 
would, however, be unjust not to allow that 
there are many exceptions to this affectation 
in the works of Guido. His Helen departing 
with Paris, is a performance which alone would 
atone for every blemish. In her divine face 
the sublime purity of Niobe is mingled with 
the charms of Venus; the wife, the mother, 
indeed, give way to the lover, but diffuse a 
soft melancholy which tempers her fervor with 
dignity. This expression is supported by the 
careless and unconscious elegance of her at¬ 
titude, while that of Paris, stately, courteous, 
insipid, gives him more the air of an ambassa¬ 
dor attending her by proxy, than of a lover 
carrying her off for himself His male forms 
in general, are little more than transcripts of 
such models as are to be found in a genial 
climate, sometimes characterized by juvenile 
grace and vigorous manhood, but seldom ele¬ 
vated to ideal beauty. The tender, the pathe¬ 
tic, the devout, in which he could manifest the 
sweetness and the delicacy of his thoughts, 
were the qualities in w hich he peculiarly ex¬ 
celled ; these distinguished him from every 
other painter, and almost gave him a prece¬ 
dence to all. 

In expressing the different parts of the body, 
he had a remarkable peculiarity; for he usu¬ 
ally designed the eyes of his fignres large, the 
mouth small, the toes rather too closely joined, 
and without any great variety, though that 
was not occasioned by any want of skill, but 
out of choice, and to avoid affectation. The 
heads of bis figures are accounted not inferior 
to those of Raphael, either for correctness of 
design, or an engaging propriety of expression; 
and De Piles very justly observes, that the 
merit of Guido consisted in that moving and 
persuasive beauty, which did not so much pro¬ 
ceed from a regularity of features as from a 
lovely air which he gave to the mouth, with a 
peculiar modesty which he had the art to place 
in the eye. 

The draperies of Guido are always disposed 
with large folds, in the grand style, and con¬ 
trived with singular judgment to fill up the 
void spaces, free from stitfness or affectation, 
noble and elegant. Though he did not under-, 
stand the principles of the chiaro-scuro, yet 
he sometimes practised it through a felicity of 
genius. His pencil was light, and his touch 
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free, but vcfy delicate, ami although be took 
great puma to labour his pictures highly, yet, 
it is said, he generally gave some free and bold 
strokes to his work, in order to conceal the 
toil aiid time lie had bestowed upon it. Hu* 
colouring is ofteu astonishingly clear and pure: 
but sometimes also, bis pictures, and more 
especially those ofhis latter time, have a grey 
ish cost, which changed iutoa livid colour, and 
his shadows partook of the green. But his 
works have ever been deservedly admired 
through all Europe and to this day continue tu 
increase in value and esteem. 

Many of his later performances art* not to be 
placed in coni petition with those which he 
painted before he unhappily fell into distressed 
circumstances, in consequence of an immoder¬ 
ate love of gaming. Though honours were 
heaped upon him by several crowned heads, 
aud riches Oowed in a full tide to recompcnce 
bis extraordinary talents, yet, necessity some¬ 
times compelled him to work for an immediate 
subsistence, which gave him the habit of paint¬ 
ing in a more slight and negligent manner, 
without any attention to his honour or his 
fanie- 

In the church of St. Philip 3Vcri, at Fano, 
there is a grand alt ar-piece by Guido, repre¬ 
senting Christ deliveriug the keys to St. Peter. 
The head of our Saviour is exceedingly line, 


that of St. John admirable, and the other apo«. 
tles are in a grand style, full of elegance, with 
a strong expression, and it. is well preserved. 
In the archicpiscopal gallery at Milan is a 
St.John, wonderfully tender in the colouring, 
and the graces diffused through the design 
excites the admirat ion of every beholder. At 
Bologna, in the Palazzo Tanaro, b a most 
beautiful picture of the Virgin, the infant 
Jesus, and St. John, in which the heads are ex¬ 
quisitely graceful, and the draperies in a grand 
style But in the Palazzo Zatnpieri is pre¬ 
served one of the most capital paintings of 
Guido; the subject is the penitence of St, 
Peter after denying Christ, with one of the 
apostle's apparently comforting him. The 
figures are as large as life, and the whole is of 
astonishing beauty ; the painter having shewn 
in that single performance, the art of pointing 
carried to its highest perfection. r l he heads 
arc nobly designed, the colouring clear, and 
the expression inimitably just and natural. 
There is also in the collection of the Earl of 
Moira, a fine head liy Guido, representing 
Christ crowned with thorns : it has a graceful 
and affecting expression, aud in an amiable 
style exhibits all the dignity aud resignation 
of the sufferer. 

Guido died in the year l642, at the age 
of sixty-eight. 


ORIGINAL CO}(MUNICA TIONS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY; 

OR, RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY- 

{Concluded from Page. 19.] 


AVALANCHES. 

In the year 1777, a short journey was 
taken by some English gentlemen from Ge¬ 
neva to the Glacieres in Savoy, and in the ac¬ 
count of it, afterwards published by M r. Weber, 
one of the company, he says —“ the rain that 
fell at night, occasioned a great thundering 
noise, by the melting and failing down of the! 
scow from the mountains. 

“Avalanches, or vast lumps of snow, are j 
frequently carried off and violently bolted from 
crag to crag by adverse currents of air in those 
elevated regions. The snow thus detached, 
is then hurried dowa by Us own gravity, and 


in rolling gathers and encreascs to such a size, 
that, in its descent, it has been known to 
ehoak up all the passes, often tilling whole 
rallies, and huryingthe unfortunate passengers 
under its accumulated mass. 

** In the winter of 17**9-70, there happened 
a very frightful fall of snow; when this mass, 
or immense I avail gc fell down the mountain, 
the effort of th^ pressed air vrun so terrible 
that it dpeued itself a passage through a wood 
of beech and fir tres, which covered this decli¬ 
vity, and left not one tree standing in its way. 
It stopped the course of a little river that ran* 
in the valley of Cbamouni, near the foot'of 
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Mont Blanc, overthrew on the other side a 
great number of lives, and demolished many 
stronger barns than those which remained 
covered and crushed to pieces by this fall.” 

“These accidents are {sometimes occasioned 
by the mere dying of birds, or the running of 
chamois. 

“ During our stay among these glncieres, 
we were continually stunned with the falls ofj 
fragments of ice and snow severed from the 
adjacent mountains, with a crack resembling 
a clap of thunder. 

ELEPHANTS. 

Ill an account of a journey lately performed 
by three English gentlemen, from Islamabad 
to Barrahcoon, they mention their mode of ( 
travelling as follows.— 

YVe proceeded as far as Jaffrahad in our [ 
palanquins, but we here found the creeks so 
full of water, it being then the rainy season, 
we were obliged to relinquish that manner of 
conveyance, and applied to the natives to pro¬ 
cure some elephants for us, which in about nn 
hour they brought. Their keeper presented 
us with some plantains, aud informed us that 
by giving them to the elephants we proposed 
to ride on, it would secure their friendship 
during our journey, and make them very care¬ 
ful of us in passing through the woods: we 
followed their advice and offered the fruits, 
which were very gratefully accepted by these 
.animals, and they gave us a grandsalute, with 
their trunks bent backwards on the top of 
their heads, and immediately after laid down, 
holding one oftheir legs up in the manner of a 
step, that wc might with greater facility 
mount on their barks. After riding about 
eight miles we entered a cavity between two 
hills, and then came to a wood where we 
were surrounded by swarms of flies and other 
insects which began to be very troublesome, 
which the elephants no sooner observed than jf 
each of them with their trunk broke a branch 
of a tree, and contiuuallykept funning us with 
it, so that the flies could m> longer annoy us. 
YVe were at first afraid that the elephants 
would shake us from their backs, but wc soon j 
lost our apprehensions, for they used the; 
greatest precautions not to hurt us, and gently 
shook the branches over our heads, to keep jj 
theflics off, and when they had by thus fanning 
us, worn the leaves of the branch, they im-‘I 
mediately broke a fresh ope. YVc proceeded 
about four miles farther in the wood, and had ' 
not the elephants shown the utmost attention 
to our situation we must have been bruised 
and torn by the boughs of the different trees 
among which we rode. 


toy 


I Am<mg the elephants which were sent to 
.Madras with troops in the year 1781, under 
the command of the late Colonel Pearse, there 
was one whose keeper had been at times ne¬ 
glectful of, and had frequently pilfered the 
drams which were iatcuded for the elephant 
: during his march. Upon every such occasion 
the elephant discovered evident signs of anger 
and resentment, as if he was neither insensible 
of the negligence, nor iguoraut of the raal- 
1 practices of his keeper, hut as the noble ani- 
j mai ouly continued to threaten, the man be¬ 
came wholly unmindful of him, aud disre¬ 
garded his threats. Oue morning the cattle 
were ordered to be mustered for review, and 
when the commanding officer, in going along 
the line, passed in front of the elephant, the 
animal roared out as if he wished to attract his 
attention; for when the eye of the Colonel w'38 
directed to him, he immediately laid hold of 
his keeper w ith his proboscis, put him under 
his feet, aud instantly crushed him to death; 
then fell uu his knees aud saluted the Colonel, 
i as if to beg his pardon. The singularity of 
this act induced Colouel Pearse to make an 
j immediate inquiry respecting it, when he was 
| informed that the elephant had been forced, 
contrary to bis natural disposition, to inflict 
this punishment ou his keeper, for the incorri¬ 
gible neglect he bad been guilty of, and the 
frauds he bad so long practised on his daily 
allowance. 

BULLOCKS. 

In the kingdom of Thibet, (the northern 
boundary to the Mogul empire,) there is a 
species of cow, or bullock, different from these 
of any other country. It is of a larger size than 
the common breed, has short horns, and no 
hump on its back. Its skin is covered with 
white hair, of a silky appearance; but its 
chief singularity is its tail, which spreads 
out, broad aud long, with flowing hairs like 
those of the tail of a beautiful mare, but 
much finer, uud far more glossy.. Two animals 
of this breed were sent to Mr. Hastings, in 
1776, but they died before they reached Cal¬ 
cutta. These tails sell very high, and ore 
used, mounted on silver hamiles, as brushes to 
chacc away the flies ; and no man of conse¬ 
quence, in India, Persia, and other kingdom* 
of the East,.ever goe3 out, or sits in form at 
home, without two ckroirralHzduTj y or hr ushers, 
attending him, with such instruments in then- 
hands. 

CUCKOO. 

YVe have just seen a letter from Stafford, 
which mentions, that when the foster-parents 
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of the young cuckoo find themselves unable 
to supply the voracious appetite of their 
nursling, they procure the assistance of their 
neighbours of the same kind. It has been 
seen that one of these birds has beeu occa¬ 
sionally fed by above twenty titlarks. A 
pair of wagtails that had a young cuckoo, 
were observed for five days, and it was seen. 


that only one pair were employed during the 
greatest part of the day;* but early in the 
morning, and in the cveuing, from forty to 
fifty wagtails were counted, all employed in 
bringing food ; no doubt all these birds had 
families of their own to provide for, yet charit¬ 
ably spared something every day for a distress¬ 
ed neighbour. 


THE HUSBAND AND IIIS TWO WIVES. 


When a holy zeal to drive the infidels 
from Palestine, had seized all Europe, and 
the pious knights, bearing the badge of the 
cross, repaired in crow ds to the east, Gleichen, 
a German Count also left his native land, and 
with his friends and countrymen went to Asia. 
Without describing his great and heroic 
achievements, suffice it to say, that the bravest 
knights of Christendom admired his prowess ; 
but it pleased heaven to try the hero's faith. 
Count Gleicheu was made prisoner by the 
infidels, and became the slave to a Mnhame- 
dan of distinction, who entrusted his gardens 
to Gleichen’s care. 

The unfortunate Count was now employed 
in watering violets and blue-bells, lilies and 
roses. The hero long endured the horrors of 
captivity; but all his sighs and vows would 
have been ineffectual, if a fair Saracen, his 
master's lovely daughter, had not begun to re¬ 
gard him with looks of the tenderest affection 
Often, concealed beneath the veil of night, did 
she listen to his melancholy songs—often did 
she see him weep whilst praying, and her 
beauteous eyes were likewise suffused in tears. 
Modesty, the peculiar virtue of a youthful 
female heart, long prevented her from declar¬ 
ing her passion, or from intimating in any 
manner to the slave, how deeply she sympa¬ 
thized in his sorrows. At length the spark 
kindled into a flame, shame was silenced, ami 
love could no longer be concealed in her heart, 
but poured in fiery torrents from her mouth 
into the soul of the astonished Count. Her 
angelic innocence, her blooming beauty, and 
the idea, that by her means he might perhaps 
be able to obtain bis liberty—all this made 
such a powerful impression on his miud, that 
he forgot his wife. He swore eternal love to 
the beauteous Saracen, on condition that she 


would agree to leave her father and native land, 
and fly with him to Europe. Ah ! she had 
already forgotten her father and her country. 
The Count was her all. She hastened away, 
brought a key, opened a private door leadiug 
to the fields, and fled with her beloved. The 
silence of night, which covered them with her 
sable mantle, favoured tlicir flight. They 
arrived safely in the country of the Count. 
His vassals joyfully greeted their lord aud 
father, whom they had given up for lost, and 
with looks of curiosity beheld liis companion, 
whose face was concealed beneath a veil. On 
their arrival at the castle, the Countess rushed 
into his embrace. u My dear wife,” said he, 
“ forthe pleasure of seeing me again, you have 
to thank her” pointing to his deliverer; “she 
has, for my sake, left her father and her native 
land.” The Count covered his streaming eyes 
w ith his bands. The beauteous Saracen drop¬ 
ped her veil; and, throwing herself at the feet 
of the Countess, exclaimed <c 1 am thy vassal ! v 
j “Thou art my sister,” replied the Countess, 
raising aud einbacing her. <f My husband 
shall be thine also ; we will share his heart.” 
The Count, astonished at the magnanimity of 
his wife, pressed her to his heart; all three 
were united in one embrace, and they vowed to 
love each other till death. Heaven blessed 
this threefold union, and the Pope himself con¬ 
firmed it. The Count's habitation was the 
abode of peace and happiness, and he, with 
his two faithful wives, were after their death 
laid in one grave in the church of the Bene¬ 
dictine convent nt Erfurth. It is covered with 
a large stone, on which the chisel of sensibility 
has represented them. Their tomb is still 
shewn by the monks, to the inquisitive travel' 
ler. 
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THE LADIES’ TOILETTE on, ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BEAUTY. 
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Chap. XVI. 

Of the tiH'fJttJi of setting off the brilliancy of the Skin by the choice of Colours. 


We liavc seen in the preceding chapters 
what care it is necessary to bestow on the 
shin in order to embellish it, or to preserve 
its beauty; but it is uot sufficient for tlie 
skin to be actually beautiful, it must likewise 
appear so: dress ought to heighten its lustre. 
Or to disguise its waut of that quality when 
rather too brown. This object is attained by 
the selection of colours employed in dress. 
These colours, when ill assorted, may totally 
eclipse the charms of the most beautiful car¬ 
nation ; when used with taste they may, on 
the contrary, enhance the attractions of a 
very inferior complexion. It is thus that a 
skilful painter sets oft’ his figures by the co¬ 
lour of the grounds of bis pictures; and if 
the choice of colours for these grounds is con¬ 
sidered as a circumstance of the highest ira 
portaece in painting, it may likewise be af¬ 
firmed that the selection of colours for dress 
is highly essential for the exhibition of beauty 
in its full lustre. Coypel, a French painter 
and poet, has justly observed, 

« 11 cst dans les couleurs de donees sympathies 
«« Qui, par un art divin doctement assortics, 

« Savent charmer les yeux d’autant d’accords 
iouehans, 

“ Qu’a Poreille ravie en offrent les beaux j 
chants.” 

It is then from the adaptation of»colours 
that this enchanting harmony, this perfect 
concordance which charms the eye, ought to 
result. 

If a colour appear beautiful in itself, that is 
not a sufficient reason why it should be made 
use of in dress, or adopted by all women. 
Any colour whatever may be adapted to cer¬ 
tain persons, and be injurious to the beauty 
of many others. It is therefore necessary to 
chuse not the colour adopted by a tyrannical 
custom, hut that which best suits the com¬ 
plexion, and agrees best with the other articles 
Of dress with which it is intended to be worn. 

It can scarcely be conceived how much the 
colour of a robe, or of a shawl, may heighten 
or destroy the beauty of a complexion, and^ 
how much the sex in general neglect so im¬ 
portant a circumstance. Is white in fashion? 

.vo. xxx. rot. rr. 


all dress in white; is it black? they all ex- 
change their white for that colour. Are 
yellow ribbons in vogue? all the women will 
wear them, and that without consulting either 
their own colour or complexion; it matters 
not to them whether they appear brown or 
pate, black or sunburnt, plaiu or handsome, 
or whether they have an engaging or repulsive 
countenance. Every consideration must yield 
to the fashion of the day; the great point is 
to be in the fashion; and to this tyrant of 
taste all advantages are sacrificed ; women no 
longer consult their figure but the whim of 
the moment. 

It is, nevertheless, true, that nothing con¬ 
tributes in a more particular manner to 
heighten the beauty of the skin than the 
choice of colours. Thus, to confine myself to 
general examples, females of fair complexions 
ought to wear the purest white ; they should 
wear light and brilliant colours, such as 
rose, azure, light-yellow, &c. These colours 
heighten tlie lustre of their complexion, 
which, if accompanied with darker colours 
would frequently have the appearance of ala¬ 
baster, without life and without expression^ 
On the contrary, women of a dark complexion 
who dress in the above*mentioned colours, as 
we too frequently see them do, cause their 
skin to appear black, dull, and tanned ; they 
ought therefore to avoid wearing linen or laces 
of too brilliant a white ; they ought to avoid 
white robes, rose-coloured or light-blue rib¬ 
bons, which form too disagreeable a contrast 
with their carnation ; and if females of this 
description chance to he near a fair woman, 
they will scarcely be able to endure a neigh¬ 
bourhood so unpleasant. Let such persons, 
on the contrary’, dress in colours which are. 
best suited to them ; of these I shall mention, 
in particular, green, violet, puce, blue, purple. 
Sec. Let such women, 1 say, dress in colours 
which are so perfectly adapted to them, and 
then that darkness, which was only the effect 
of too liarsh a contrast, w ill suddenly disap¬ 
pear, as if by enchantment : their complexion 
will become lively, animated,- aud w ill exhibit 
such charms as shall dispute, aud even bear 
away the palm from the fairest of the fair. In 
Y 
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a word, the fair cannot be too careful to cor¬ 
rect by light colours the paleness of their 
complexions, and dark women, Hy stronger 
colours, the somewhat yellow tint of their car¬ 
nation. 

Women of every complexion ought to pay 
attention to the use of colours. Azure is 
best suited to a pale tint, and the tender 
colour of the queen of flowers perfectly har¬ 
monizes with the roses of the face ; but if the 
checks display rather too lively a carnation, 
then, sprightly shepherdess, chase the beauti¬ 
ful livery of nature, and hy this happy com¬ 
bination we shall be reminded of the charming 
Adonis,* whose elegant foliage is crowned 
with glowing vermilion. 

Women should not oply adopt such colours 
as are suited to their complexion, lmt they 
ought likewise to take care that the different 
colours which they admit in the various parts 
of their dress, agree perfectly together. It is 
in this that we distinguish wouicu of taste; 
but how many arc there that appear to pay nt» 
attention to this essential point! I meet every 
day, for iustance, women who have a rose- 
coloured hat and a crimson shawl. Nothing 
is more harsh than the contrast of two colours 
of the same kind. If to these he added, as I 
have sometimes observed, a light-blue robe, 
the caricature is complete. It would he too 
long to enter into a detail of the colours which 
perfectly agree; for this it would be necessary ’ l 
to discuss the nature of colours, their har¬ 
mony, their oppositions, &c. which would be ! 
too serious for a work like the present. 

I must wot omit a very important observa- I 
tion respcctiug the change of colours by the 
light. A female may be dressed with exquisite ! 
taste, and appear charming iu the day time ; 
but, at night, the effect is totally different, 
aud this euchanting dress is quite eclipsed at 
the theatre or at the ball. Another is charm¬ 
ing at night; her taste is extolled. Delighted 
with the praises, she resolves to shew herself 
abroad, and her toilette is detestable. To 
what is this owing?—'To the choice, or the 
assortment of colours. 

Thus crimson is Extremely handsome at 
night, wlien it may be substituted for rose- 
colour which loses its charms by candle-light: 
but this crimson seen by day, spoils the most 
beautiful complexion; nocolour whatever strips 
it so completely of all its attractions. Pale- 
yellow, on the contraiy, is often very hand¬ 
some hy day, and is perfectly suited to persons 
who have a fine carnation ; but, at night, it 

♦ A dower of the ranunculus genus. 


appears dirty, and tarnishes the lustre of the 
complexion to which it is designed to add bril- 
liancy. 1 could adduce many other examples 
but it would be difficult to specify sill the par¬ 
ticular cases ; for all these effects depend on 
different circumstances, as we have already 
seen; for instance, on the complexion of 
women, on the greater or less vivacity of their 
carnation, on their stature, on the other 
colours employed in their dress, &c. I say, 
on the other colours employed in their dress 
and insist on this remark; for any particular 
colour, which alone, or assorted with other 
suitable colours, would appear pleasing, is 
I sometimes rendered ridiculous, unbecoming, 

! or ungraceful by the contrast with others. 
''Thus sometimes a female who yesterday ap* 
!! peared charming with a hat in an elegant 
taste, discovers to-day that she is no longer 
j the same, though she has not changed her 
head-dress. The metamorphosis astonishes 
her; she finds fault alternately with her hut 
and her figure. But, my dear madam, neither 
your hat nor your figure is at all to blame, 
they have not undergone the least change. 
But w hy did l look so well yesterday ?—Yester¬ 
day, madam, the colour of your dress perfectly 
agreed with that of your hat; to-day a new 
dress forms a contrast so harsh as to produce, 
if I may so express myself, an optical disson¬ 
ance, as disagreeable to the eye as a false chord 
in music is to the ear. Put, on the dress 
you yesterday w ore, and cease to blame your 
hat or your charms, neither of which can be 
iu fault. 

It is this perfect adaptation of all the parts 
of dress, this harmonious choice of well as¬ 
sorted colours, that are the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of women of refined taste ; habituated 
to dress w ith propriety, they necessarily pos¬ 
sess that delicacy of feeling and exquisite sense 
which admits nothing discordant. 

But as I have treated of colours, w*hy should 

I not say something concerning flowers, which 
exhibit them in the most brilliant variety. 
Are not flowers the most natural ornament of 
beauty? Is it not nature herself that still 
farther embellishes with her gifts the most 
perfect of her works ? Docs not she who de¬ 
corates herself with flowers, find abundant 
ornaments without having recourse to art? 
Such were the lovely ornaments of the nymphs 
celebrated in the Greek mythology. The 
gentle and modest shepherdess, to u$e the 
words of Boileau, 

" Aux plus beaux jours de fete 
“ superbes rubis ne charge point sa t£tc 
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41 Jit sans nwlcr a Tor 1 ’eclat des diamuns, 

“ Cueille en un champ voisin ses plus beaux 
ornemens.” 

Amiable females, despise not the simple 
flowers of the field! The proud and opulent 
woman sometimes rejects with disdain these 
lovely children of nature; hut. notwithstand¬ 
ing the contempt of vulgar minds, nature has 
reserved for the flowers of the fields two 
chaiYning thrones, the soft turf, and the bosom 
of the simple shepherdess. 

Flowers recal so many pleasing ideas that 
a handsome woman adds to the illusion which 
surrounds her, when she admits to her toilette 
these charming children of spriug. 

I must not forget to notice in this place a 
singular whim of fashion. Some time since 
flowers were banished from dress; women de¬ 
spised the humble dark-blue violet, the sweet 
pansy so frequently emblematical, and the 
golden jonquil whose perfume so powerfully 
affects the senses ; they disdained the lily of 
the valley, and the elegant jessamine, both of | 
which agree so well with the delicate glow of 
the cheeks, and the scented narcissus whose !j 
curved stern seems still to represent the youth 
enamoured of himself, contemplating his 
image in the crystal of some limpid stream; j| 


they slighted the tufted anemone, the bril¬ 
liant ranunculus, the auricula, whose velvet 
leaves glisten with silver dust, the variegated 
carnation, the aster, nay even the rose itself, 
| the image of beauty. But what more charm¬ 
ing objects had succeeded the flowers, w hich, 
when combined with the dress of the fair, ex¬ 
cite such delicious ideas?—Shall I answer this 
question ?—(irass, dog’s grass, barley, w heat. 
See. Happily the fashion was not of long 
duration, and the women returned to flowers, 
which they ought never to have quitted. 

This reminds me of a circumstaucc of which 
I was an eve witness, together with many 
others, and which if it should occur a few 
times w ill perhaps prevent the re-adoption of 
that fashion. I one day met in the street a 
woman very elegantly dressed; she was par¬ 
sing close to a coach which had stopped at 
the door of a shop, when one of the horse* 
turned open mouthed towards the lady, as if 
he was going to devour her. I hastened to 
her assistance, but when 1 came up to her my 
astonishment ceased. Her hat was adorned 
with a tuft of oats so aettrately imitated that 
the famished animal had probably taken the 
well stored head-dress of the lady for a moving 
manger. 

[To be Continued .} 
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THE MYSTERIOUS RECLUSE. 

[Continuedfrom Page 11 a.] 


t( Such a sleepless night as followed that 
evening, I had never before passed. Ah ! my 
dear friend, nothing renders us so susceptible 
of an inextinguishable passion as a tumult of 
sensations, among which we are at a loss to 
draw the liuc between love and hatred. In 
this case, in proportion as hatred subsides 
love gains strength. But had I any reason for 
hating the stranger? How could 1 be offended 
with a person with whom I was unacquainted? 
Something, indeed, I had learned concerning 
him ; and if what my brother had told me 
was not merely an unmannerly joke, the man, 
whom I had in my heart acknowledged that I 
could love, was not worthy of the slightest 
emotion of such a sentiment. When I reflect¬ 
ed that this account might perhaps be true, I 
could not suppress feelings of indignation and 
even of aversion. If, thought I, pursuing 
these reflections, 1 hav’c rightly understood 
my brother, this man is come to solicit my 
hand; and how can he know its value? As 


to my fortune, he may have hern informed by 
my brother of tbeamonnt of that. His lossts 
at the gaming-table are perhaps to be paid by 
his future wife. These conjectures, by w hich 
I felt myself deeply humbled, made a profound 
impression on my mind; I was ashamed of 
myself. With this sensation I fell asleep, but 
not till day-light. On awaking, some hours 
afterwards, 1 was perfectly ready to receive 
the stranger at breakfast, to which he was in¬ 
vited. 

u My cheerfulness during the repast was such . 
that it cou Id not pass unnoticed. The str auger 
was already there before I entered the room. 

I slightly saluted him, joked with the rest, ami 
behaved as if he had not been present. I was 
however desirous of know ing what impression 
this change made upon him. That I might 
have something to say to him, I asked if he 
was fond of music? This ’question roused 
my brother, who replied, that .he played on 
the harpsichord better than I. \Yt were 
V 2 
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immediately called upon to try n sonata to¬ 
gether; my guardian supported the proposal, 
and my hesitation was ascribed to false mo¬ 
desty. Thus was I seated at the harpsichord, 
arm to arm with the nlan whom 1 was per¬ 
suading’ myself to hate, and was obliged to 
perform a part in the same piece with him 
From playing we went to singing; We executed 
an Italian duet in such a style that tuy guar¬ 
dian, who was better acquainted with music 
than with the human heart, greeted us w ith a 
hearty bravo. 

«? The stranger staid long, and talked much. 
More than once I scrutinized him for the pur¬ 
pose of discovering whether there was any 
truth in what my brother had told me con¬ 
cerning him, and his looks, his wards, and 
whole behaviour gave the lie to his report. In 
the animation with which l»e spoke lie appear¬ 
ed to me still more handsome than the pre¬ 
ceding day. When he left us for a few hours 
to take a ride w ith my brother, I regretted that 
iny ignorance of the art of riding prevented 
me from being of the party. 

** But.I should never have done were I to 
pursue all the threads of the history of my 
attachment to this singular man. Von may 
perhaps conceive lu»w much he daily gained 
upon my affections, and wliat I felt when I 
thought I had discovered that ! w as an object 
of his continual attention. It was more than 
probable that he had not come without some 
reason; and if he were to solicit my hand, 
w hat was I to do ? He was a Protestant, but 
of an ancient family, and very rich. My guar¬ 
dian and my brother seemed desirous of form¬ 
ing an alliance with his house. He was not 
more than twenty-four years old. The ex¬ 
traordinary endowments of his mind could not 
be doubted; and never w>ns there a more per¬ 
fect coincidence in sentiments and opinions 
than between him and me. Hot, thought I, 
what does all this signify if his manners are 
such as my brother describes? My scruples 
returned ; I resolved not to love him till I was 
sure that he was a better man than my brother I 
reported. 

“ What resolutions we form when we do 
not know our own minds! The stranger, 
who intended to remain with us only three or 
four days, had already prolonged his stay to 
eight. More than one tete-a-ttte had improved 
our acquaintance; but neither myself, nor! 
any of my friends, was precisely informed of j 
his intentions. What at first excited my curi¬ 
osity was no longer a secret, but l wanted to 
know still more. .A painter on his travels had 
seen my portrait at the house of my deceased 
friend, Francisca, who related to him so much lj 


concerning the original, that lie could not rest 
till he formed an acquaintance with me. With 
the impvessiou produced by this acquaintance, 
with the account given him by my friend and 
my portrait, lie prosecuted his travels. From 
him the stranger had learned what he knew 
concerning me before he met with toy brother, 
and this it was that inspired him with the idea 
of accompanying the latter to our house. This 
solution of the enigma was sufficiently flatter¬ 
ing to my vanity, but my heart continued un¬ 
satisfied. 

“ The week which we had persuaded our 
guest to stay with us, instead of the shorter 
time which he had at first proposed, had now 
become a fortnight. He went in and out as 
though he had been one of the family, but 
instead of declaring himself he grew more 
gloomy and reserved. At length, as 1 was one 
day w alking w ith him,* l asked what w as the 
matter. He pressed my band, and looked at 
me with eves suffused in tears. I blushed. 
Neither of us spoke, and we continued our 
w alk. The way led to our garden. W'c went 
at a good pace, and the rest of the company 
j followed at a considerable distance. We en¬ 
tered the saloon in which he found us on 
the evening of his arrival. He loosed my arm, 

, walked to and fro, and suddenly addressed me 
in these words: — c At that window you were 
| standing the first trine 1 looked at you to dis¬ 
cover whether I might love you.’ Unable to 
! reply, I stood like a statue. He advanced close 
j tome, and looking me full in the face, grasped 
i both my hands, aud said with deep emotion:— 
t ( Could you consent to be my friend?’ 1 ara 
so already, replied 1, without knowing what 
idea 1 attached to the expression. He threw 
his arms about me; i felt the fire of his em- 
i brace.—‘ Ah !’ exclaimed he, loosing me, ‘ that 
I had never knowu you !’ He turned from me, 
and leaned with his face towards the window. 
I was going to leave the saloon ; hut hearing 
the noise of the door, he hastened towards ine 
and earnestly in treated me to stay. 

“ 1 looked at him with astonishment In a 
touc perhaps somewhat sarcastic, 1 said :—If 
you w ish you had never known me, why are 
you so anxious for my company?—He looked 
first at the ground* and then at me, at the 
same time grasping my right hand. He was 
evidently seeking an answer, but could find 
none. 1 endeavoured to disengage my hand, 
and thus proceeded:—You are ail incompre¬ 
hensible man ; if you have any thing more to 
say, make haste, and come along with me. It 
will be more becoming if the company finds 
us in the garden. 

u Uy this time he seemed to have recovered 
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himself. Stooping cordially to me', be auk! in 
a low voice:—* l see you to day perhaps for 
the last time. I must therefore confess that I 
love you already more than I ought, and that 
i feel that iny attachment would be unbounded 
if 1 were more intimately acquainted w ith you* 
merits. I was unhappy when L came; lam 
much more ko how that 1 am going. You 
cannot understand me, but if you could, l 
should at least have your pity.* YVhen do; 
you go? asked 1, as though he had been about 
to leave me iunticdiutely. He w as about to 
reply, when we heard the company coming 
1 collected myself as well as I could, but the 
agitation of all my senses was extreme. 

AY hen my friend, for by that name, 1 shall 
now* cull him, conducted me home, 1 walked 
by his side as silent as though it had been a 
funeral procession. It was not till I knew- 
we were about to part that I felt the full force 
of my attachment for him. 

** He supped with us, and staid till late. 
All my thoughts were absorbed by him, and I 
could observe that all his attention was oc¬ 
cupied by me. With a w armth w hich he had 
never shewn in company, he kissed my hand 
at parting. Next morning a note w as brought 
from him, informing us that a letter which he 
bad found on his return to his lodgings, had 
obliged him to set out immediately to meet a 
friend, but that he hoped to see us again 
soon. 

“ In seventeen days (for 1 took good care to 
count them all) my friend returned. Upon 
his brow were seated a serenity and confidence 
which were communicated to me like the ani¬ 
mating influence of spring. He mentioned 
the name of the place where he had been, but 
concealed that of his pretended friend. After 
we had wished him joy on his arrival, he told 
ns that he had relinquished his intention 
of going to Vienna; and that his father had 
besides given him permission to spend the 
winter with us. A whole winter! thought I, 
exulting. If, as Rousseau thinks, it is pos¬ 
sible to live a thousand years in a quarter of 
an hour, what an eternity will this w inter be ! 

4< Every thing in and about me was altered 
now' that ray friend appeared so A'great 
change had taken place in him, that I was 
thoroughly convinced of; what kind of a one 
it was I hoped to learn iu our next t&te-G-tHe. I 
The first look with which he again saluted me, 1 
eviuced that 1 was no loser by it. 

“ VY'e soon had an opportunity of being 
alone together. He came to speak to ray 
brother, who had gone out, and found me in 
his roOm, where I sometimes used to draw, 
because it was lighter there than in any other 


part of the house. 1 was going toVise; hut 
he begged me to sit still, took a chair, seated 
himself beside me, made some observations on 
ray drawing, and then hastened to the main 
subject. He told me that no friend had sent 
for him when he left us so suddenly, hut he 
only wanted to be alone, that l»e might come 
to some fixed determination. All that he was 
at liberty to communicate to me respecting 
this determination was, that, at all events, 
whether fortune proved favourable to him or 
not, he would disclose to me the secret of his 
unhappy situation before he would venture 
either to offer me his hand, or to part from 
me for ever. It was hot yet time for this; but 
before long perhaps circumstances might 
be changed. He conjured roe, till the period 
should arrive when he could speak more 
plainly, to rely upon his sincerity and affection. 
He expressed himself with such fraukness and 
animation, and in so decided a tone, that I 
was persuaded the motives on which he acted 
could not hut be of an honourable kind. From 
that hour I conceived for him a regard which 
daily eucreased, so that the anxiety of my love 
was absorbed in the confidence of friendship. 

“ The correspondence of our sentiments, of 
our tastes aud distastes, was astonishing. His 
attention to procure me every little pleasure 
that he could, made him my constant compa¬ 
nion. £iot a trait in his conduct confirmed 
my brother’s report of his levity and licenti¬ 
ousness. He complied with every thing that 
circumstances required ; he took part in our 
balls and concerts; sometimes too he lost 
more money at play than he ought to have 
risked, but he was not passionately aftached 
to any amusement of this kiud. His greatest 
pleasure, as he himself said, was to be in my 
company, lo converse, to read, or to play on 
the harpsichord with me. In company we 
appeared inseparable; where one was there 
the other was sure to be found: and as onr 
love was enfiobled into friendship, so our 
friendship spoke exactly the language of love. 

<c In the midst of these pleasures, however, 
there were moments in which l had a presen¬ 
timent of what awaited me. Often, when he 
had just protested that he scarcely desired to 
be more happy, he would suddenly turn from 
me and conceal his face. If I asked him what 
he ailed, he would give me vague answers, and 
always referred me to that period v hen he 
should beat liberty to reveal liis secret. He 
was still more frequenth out of humour, ab¬ 
sent, and unsusceptible of pleasure. I ob¬ 
served that his humour was governed by the 
post days, and that he was never so dull as 
when he had received letters. 
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44 The happy winter was past; and with the 
commencement of spring my friend received 
from his father an injunction to return home. 
‘We must part/ said he to me, 4 for three 
months; this is the latest term of my expec¬ 
tations. The die is cast, and I will now ex¬ 
amine how it lies. In three months 1 will re¬ 
turn, as sure ns 1 love you.' 

44 l know not whether it was these words 
themselves, or the tone in w hich they were 
uttered, that shocked me like a prediction of 
misfortune. I was alarmed to find myself so 
near the goal which I durst not look at. Con¬ 
founded as I was, l received his protestation, 
and asked pointedly, as if I knew more than 
1 ought,—As sure as you love me alone* My 
friend turned pale, and was overwhelmed with 
silent embarrassment. A tear started into his 
eye; he seriously kissed my hand, and said in 
a tone that rent my heart :— 4 i thank you for 
asking.* 

44 W hat would I have given to have been 
able torecal my question! I had myself rnn 
upon the dagger which he had so carefully 
turned away from me. I had cheated myself 
in a moment of the three months which he 
intended to give me. Vexation with my unsea¬ 
sonable curiosity overpowered even the sense 
of my loss; and as we arc always disposed 
to do injustice to others when we are desirous 
of cfleeting a reconciliation with ourselves, I 
drew my hand from him, and coldly said:— 
Then you have changed me for another? 

44 His feelings were deeply hurt; yet without 
the least acrimouy he replied.— c I loved an¬ 
other before 1 knew you. Had she all at once 
become indifferent to me, still 1 should hove 
been ashamed to sacrifice her to one more 
worthy; for she is an excellent girl, ;nd is at- 
tacked to me ’ 

44 Thus was the proud fabric reared by my 
fancy levelled with the ground. ] felt not 
how dear I uas to him, but only that another 
participated in those affections which I wished 
exclusively to engross Had he hated me I 
should, at that moment, have !>een better 
pleased. And yet how easy it was for him to 
justify himself when he again resumed, and! 
pronounced bis own condemnation. He pro¬ 
tested that since lie had become acquainted 
with me, lie could not possibly be happy with 
liis former friend, whom he still loved and 
esteemed, but w hom he hoped to forget in iny 
arms. 

44 Odious hope! exclaimed I; and doubly 
odious were l to contribute towards its accom¬ 
plishment. Why did you not part from me, 
w hy did you not leave me befo■:<*> c Whither 
should 1 go?’ said he affectionately. 


44 Whither? rejoined 1 ; can there he * 
question about that.—Back to her, to whom 
you have been inconstant, lie shook his head. 
4 Sh ill I tell her of my inconstancy ?' 

44 What reply 1 made I cannot repeat. Dis¬ 
putations of this kind always lead to the same 
; point from which wc set out, and our under, 
standing is but too well disposed to think an 
injustice pardonable which is committed out 
of love to us by a man to whom we are attach¬ 
ed. In order to silence me entirely, my friend 
added, that bvja connection with my rival lie 
should incur the displeasure of bis father, and 
that he now entertained well-founded hopes 
of seeing lier united to another. He well 
knew the weight which this last piece of in¬ 
formation would have with me, and how 
much it would contribute to restore my tran¬ 
quillity. 1 cannot deny that this intelligence 
respecting the first mistress of my friend had 
sunk her considerably in my opinion ; but he, 
on the contrary, had raised himself in my 
esteem, by speaking of her with such respect. 
He seemed rather to waver between love and 
conscience than between love and love; liis 
irresolution did him honour. I had no occa¬ 
sion to entertain any apprehension of a rival. 
V\ ith such like reasoning I lulled my sick 
heart to sleep, and knew not that 1 was play¬ 
ing with the mere phantoms of my imagina¬ 
tion 

44 My friend departed ; and, with a fortitude 
that appeared strange even to myself, I looked 
after the carriage that removed him from me. 
Hope had dazzled my eyes and intoxicated my 
heart ; he was now the subject of much con¬ 
versation between me, my guardian, and my 
brother; and l learned, not without horror, 
that they both looked upon me ns fully engage*! 
to my friend, and already began to consider 
of the terms of the marriage-contract. 1 
thought I had a right to enquire tire reasons 
of such an over-hasty procedure. They laughed 
at me; I grew extremely grave, and assured 
them that I was every thing but eugaged. And 
now conceive what l must have felt when I 
was informed that my friend had, the day after 
the unexpected explanation he tween us, for¬ 
mally demanded my hand of my guardian and 
my brother, and had obtain^] their consent. 

44 1 was overwhelmed with astonishment and 
vexation. Undecided in what manner to ob¬ 
tain satisfaction, I waited till I should receive 
the first letter from my friend. It soon ar¬ 
rived, but inclosed in a letter to my guardian, 
and written in such a manner that he or any 
body else plight have read it I answered it 
in the same style, and received asimilur reply, 
to which I returned no answer. 
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** I hus was I bereft of the pleasure I had 
expected from a correspondence fraught with 
truth and affection. JVIy friend was too inex¬ 
plicable for me to think of him any longer 
with complacency $ ami if 1 did not think of 
him the less ou that account) still my attach¬ 
ment afforded me no satisfaction. 1 felt an 
imperious impulse to do something to shew 
that I was not made to perforin merely a prts- 
sive part in such matters as ours. To. this 
humour 1 was perhaps indebted for the power 
to act' on his return in such a manner as at 
least every woman would not have done in my 
situation. 

<£ Before the expiration of two months 1 
saw him again. He surprized us in the 
country, where we had been for some weeks. 
My guardian received him with transport, as 
though it had been the signal for the prepara¬ 
tions for the wedding. 1 saluted him with 
politeness ; my reserve did not appear to dis¬ 
concert him. He looked at me several times, 
as if he hadsomething to tell me. These looks 
i did not return; but I could not forbear ob¬ 
serving him with such attention as if l had 
never seen him before. He no longer seemed 
to bo. the same person; his countenance dis¬ 
played a certain wildness when, absorbed in 
thought, he looked on either side. In his 
gait.there was an impetuosity, in his motions 
an irregularity, in his expressions a vehemence 
which J had never yet remarked. He laughed 
and joked with glee; and when his bon-mots 
and reflections had delighted the company, he 
would sink down and turn pale like one ex¬ 
hausted. He would then look at me w ith eyes 
replete with fervent melancholy,"as if to im¬ 
plore me to be reconciled to him ; after this 
he would follow' me to speak to me alone, 
w hile for four days I contrived that he should 
not find an opportunity. 

“ We are soon tired of a part which the 
heart does not act along with us. I was at 
length unable to withstand the desire of know¬ 


ing whether iny friend still remained my friend, 
and t here fore gave hi m an opportunity fora 

tete-a-tete. 

li M>* guardian’s country-house was situated 
near the Danube. The terraces; of a garden 
which, 011 one side was laid out in the English 
taste, commanded a proepect of the glistening 
stream; there I seated uiyself after a walk 
with my friend, while ray brother thought fit 
to leave us together, to amuse himself with 
the game-keeper. 

4 Thank God,' said my friend, 4 that I have 
once more an opportunity of speaking to you. 
I have a great deal to tell you, aud, in the first 
place, to beg your pardon.’ 

44 Pardon I replied; I knew not that you 
had done any thing which required pardon. 

44 He looked at me — 4 I have not wilfully 
offended you,’ said he; 4 1 have done what was 
my duty ; and in thus acting, have dune vio¬ 
lence to myself, aud all—so snre as ! am not 
deserving of your hatred—because i loved you. 
Not till I have acknowledged all my errors, 
not till you approve of the manner in which 
\ intend to atone for them, w ill I seriously ask 
you whether you can resolve to be my wife.’ 

44 Oh! said I, with respect to that question 
yon obtained an answer two months ago from 
Kuv guardian. 

:} , 4 Theresa,’ he replied, 4 you wish to punish 
me; and that because 1 did, from irresistible 
love to you, what I otherwise would not have 
done. But you ought not to judge me from 
jj fragments of my conduct. Hearken to my 
whole story, and then decide where I shall 
find rest, in your arms or in the grave.’ 

u After this introduction, I w as obliged to 
promise my friend my whole attention, aud 
would have given it without any such promise. 
I cannot repeat his narrative in his own 
words; I will relate the most material parti¬ 
culars as though I had been an eye-witness of 
what I know from him.” 

[To be continued .] 


THE DUEL. 


Favelle, an amiable young man, went 
from Montaubnn to Paris, to apply himself to 
the study of the physical sciences, especially 
anatomy, to which lie was extremely partial. 
In that city he lived a regular life, was very as¬ 
siduous, and gained the esteem of the most 
celebrated naturalists. A letter of recommen¬ 
dation procured him acces to the family of 
Madamede Vjneuil. The kindness with which 


that lady received him, and his love of society, 
caused him to cultivate very diligently the 
intercourse with this respectable family. 

Madame de Viueuii was a widow of forty- 
eight She had two daughters, one of whom 
was twenty, and the other eight years of age. 
Their fortune was inconsiderable, and all the 
mother's hopes of provisiou for her daughters 
centered in an ouly sau who had been pieced 
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in a commercial house at Nantes, and had ex¬ 
pectations of lieing soon admited to a partner¬ 
ship in it. The young man's flattering pros¬ 
pects, which his good conduct, industry, and 
talents amply merited, tended to remove in a 
gveut measure the anxiety of the mother. Her 
way of life was simple and tranquil. The 
young Favelle became the bosom friend of this 
good family; he received a general invitation 
to their table, and frequently walked out w ith 
the two sisters in the Thu ilieries ; the mother 
considered him as her son who supplied the 
place of hc» absent child. 

‘Favelle had, contrary to custom, been seve¬ 
ral days without visiting Madauie dc Yineuil, 
and went one moruiug with some young men 
of bis acquaintance to thf theatre, to see a 
new play. The public was divided iu opinion 
on the subject; some thought timepiece an 
execrable production, while others were as 
loud in its praise. Here they hissed, ami there 
they clapped applause. The kissers cried that 
the clappers were paid; and the latter com¬ 
plained that a cabal was formed against the 
author. Favelle was against the play. A 
young man calied out to him,— <4 Silence, 
silence l I beg you would be quiet.” The 
noise grew louder; high words passed on 
either side, and the actors were almost com¬ 
pelled to drop the cuvtaiu 

When the play was over, the contending 
parties renewed the dispute in the lobby. 
FaveUe’s companions instigated him to resent 
the supposed affront, while others were using 
the same pcrsir&sious w ith his opponent. At 
last, after a long altercation, the latter declared 
that he was ready to fight. Favelle was the 
most moderate. With more temper than a 
hundred-others would have shewn in liis place, 
he turned to his antagonist atul said to him:— 
<c If we fight it will he of no advantage to any¬ 
body. You assert that I have insulted you; 
it is possible that an unguarded word may 
have escaped me; but we were both in a pas¬ 
sion, and both at least equally in fault.'”— 
u Ha! be retracts his w-ords, he preaches, he 
is afraid,”—resounded from all sides. “ No, 
gentlemen,” said Favelle, u I am not afraid; 
aud as little as I deem it a disgrace to be fond 
of life, so little do 1 tremble at the thought of 
death. Now, gentlemen, we mast fight.”— 
“ Bravo!” cried the bystanders. w To-mor¬ 
row then, at eight o'clock.” 

The seconds agreed that the two combatants 
should meet at a coffee-house in th e CJumps 
I£/y$e'«, and that they should fight with pis¬ 
tols. Favelle arrived first at the appointed 
place, firmly resolved not to light. w Shall 
I,” thought be, “ for a.mere trifle, iu order to 


escape the ridicule of a few coxcombs, run the 
risk of beiug killed myself, or of murdering 
one w ho appears to be a well-bred man.” This 
resolution was visible in liis countenance, 
when the seconds (uot two, as had been agreed 
upon, but ten) arrived. He attempted to 
speak; they whispered each other, and even 
said loud enough to lie heard :—“ He will not 
light.” .This roused his resentment. He 
seized the pistol; the ground w as measured, 
and they fired. Favelle remained unhurt, but 
his antagonist reeled aside, and fell dead, 
without Atteriug a word, in the ditch of one 
of the alleys ; the ball had pierced hU heart. 

With a loud shriek FaVelle threw away his 
pistol; and, notwithstanding the gentleness 
of liis disposition, he bestowed the most vehe¬ 
ment execrations on all the by-slanders. Tin* 
latter had some difficulty to prevail upou him 
to depart, promising not to leave his anta¬ 
gonist, hut to try every possible meaus for 
his recovery. At length he quitted the fatal 
spot, and proceeded to the Bois de Boulogne ; 
guilt and murder seemed to be 3tamped upon 
bis features. 

Here he met his landlord, M. Durand. The 
honest man had heard of the intended meeting. 
« God be thanked that 1 have met you,” said 
he, “ 1 mav perhaps prevent an accident.”— 
« Who speaks to me?”—“Your friend, whu 
w ishes to* advise you for your good. Young 
man, listen to reason; would you fight for 
such a trifle ; can a person of such a gentle, 
generous disposition as you, be guilty of such a 
folly ? Perhaps I may prevent a great misfor¬ 
tune.”—“ Do ybu think you can?”—“ Perhaps; 
be not carried aw ay by a false point of honour, 
and risk not your life so wantonly.”—" My 
life? by no means.”—“ Welt, supposing you 
to be more dexterous and more fortunate than 
your antagonist, supposing he foils ; would 
you, who deem it a happiness to save the 
life of a man, would you wish to kill him? 
would not your soul be for ever burdened 
with the guilt of murder ?”—“ O God !” yes.” 
“ Well then, do not fight. Rather say to your 
opponent,—I acknowledge that I was in the 
wrong.”—“ It is too late.”—“ Not yet; your 

antagonist-“ I have killed him” With 

these words the young man sunk senseless to 
the ground. 

With difficulty Durand brought him again 
to himself; and after he had at length admi¬ 
nistered some consolation, he gave him to 
understand that it was necessary to employ 
precaution to avoid the consequences of this 
rencounter. It was agreed that Durand should 
go hank alone; and that w,hen it began to be 
dark, the young man should repair to Paris, 
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to the house of Ma dame dc Vineuil, and keep 
himself concealed till his landlord should send 
\vord that tie might return w ithout danger to 
liis oh m lodgings. 

Accordingly he wandered till late in the 
evening in the most unfrequented port of the 
Bois lie Boulogne, hut solitude afforded no 
alleviation of his sorrows. Ten times was he 
tempted to throw himself into the Seine; and 
when at night, with faulteriug step, he pro¬ 
ceeded towards the city, how lie dreaded the 
observation of every person he passed ! He 
shuddered at every watch-house, and was fear¬ 
ful of discovering in every man he met, one 
of the officious friends who had taken so much 
pains to make him a murderer. At length he 
reached the habitation of Madame de Vineuil, 
uncertain what to say to her, and whether he 
ought to relate to her his melancholy adven¬ 
ture or not. 

lie was admitted. The eldest sister, in 
tears, came to meet him, exclaiming—“O! M. 
Favelle; my brother, my unfortunate brother 
is killed." 

The reader may conceive the painful pre¬ 
sentiments which harrowed the soul of tile 
unhappy youth. A cold per? jurat ion bedewed 
his brow ; he started hack, and would have 
quitted the house; hut instead of that, un- 
fconscioits of what he did, he went into the 
next room. As the door opened, he lieheld 
the corpse of his opponent extended on a sofa. 
The weeping mother embraced the knees of 
her murdered child; the younger sister in 
speechless sorrow contemplated in silence the 
pallid face of her beloved brother. 

Favcllc, ns if thunderstruck, attempted t<* 
retire, but was detained by the mother and 


daughter “ Alas! my brother!—my son' 
resounded in his ears. “ Killed too for a mere 
| trifle, for a w'ord! lie did uot wish to light; 
he wanted to make up the quarrel. He was 
urged on, ridiculed, and pains were taken to 
inflame his resentment."*—“ He was your 
friend, though he did not know you," added 
the sister. ft How lie rejoiced at the thoughts 
of seeing you!" 

His senses almost forsook the unhappy mur¬ 
derer. Mis features, distorted by anguish and 
despair, evinced the agony which tortured his 
soul. The fearful confession trembled upon 
his lips; but when lie openedwbem fir utter¬ 
ance, it was transformed into an inarticulate 
cry. of horror. At this sight, gloomy sus¬ 
picious seized the mother and the sister*.— 
With a voice which did rot seem like that of 
a human being, he at length exclaimed ;—“ I, 
I am his murderer." He-departed, and the 
weeping females again sunk dowu upon the 
corpse of the beloved youth. 

He hud arrived at Paris the evening before 
to surprize his family w ith the joyful intelli¬ 
gence, that the house, whose concerns he had 
hitherto conducted, had giveu him a share iu 
the business, and that he was uow in a condi¬ 
tion to provide for his sisters. The jroy of the 
whole family was so great, that they longed to 
see Favclle, to communicate to him this wel¬ 
come information. The young Vineuil testi¬ 
fied an extraordinary desire to become ac¬ 
quainted with the friend of his house, and 
had sought him in vain on the very morning 
of the unfortunate duel. Had he met with 
him, it is easy to conceive that the issue of this 
affair would have been extremely different. 


A VIEW or MODERN PARIS, 


WITH A GLANCE AT THE PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY AND OF PUBLIC CHARAC¬ 
TERS IN THAT CAPITAL, IN A LETTER FROM AN ANGLO-AMERICAN RESIDENT 
THERE; 


Mr. Editor, 

You have earnestly requested me to give 
von some general ideas upon the present state 
of society in Paris, and l shall proceed to gra¬ 
tify you as well as my limited ability and re¬ 
stricted observation will allow. 

In reply to your question upon the present 
state of the national character of the people, 1 
will observe, that they are not, generally speak¬ 
ing, so urbane and alluring in tbeir manners, 
as they were twenty-two years since, when yon 
No. XXX. Voiir. 


and I first visited that metropolis. From a 
gay, frivolous, and foppish community, they 
are metamorphosed into a serious, plaiu dres¬ 
sing people, whose maimers are, compara¬ 
tively, repulsive, uud sometimes verging upon 
brutality. Those dreadful excesses which 
■were perpetrated during the stormy periods of 
their revolution, have roughened their deport¬ 
ment, and stifled the gentler qualities of their 
hearts: in tneir endeavours to imitate John 
Bull, they have assumed his blunt ness, vritb- 
Z 
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out the accordant sincerity of his nature.— 
Every th’ng here is externally. Anglfr'tsed: the 
dress of the men and women is altogether in 
the English mode; you must recollect tlr.it I 
am speaking of the capital, and not of the pro- 1 
vinccs, where the habits of the people are j 
nearly the same as heretofore. Such an animal , 
as a pctit-m.utrv is very rarely to he seen, yet 
the principle of a "coxcomb is not wholly ex¬ 
tinguished, as it is frequently visible in young 
men, who use spectacles and optical glasses in 
public, without any imperfection in the visual 
organs. In the breed and management of their 
horses they are much improved, and great en¬ 
couragement is given hv the French govern¬ 
ment to this material point of social improve¬ 
ment. All persons of either sex, who have 
any pretensions to fashion, ride in the English 
manner; the ladies oil side-saddles, and the 
gentlemen in close hoots; the enormous jack- 
hoot, which we formerly thought so ridiculous, 
is now abolished, or confined to the postillions 
of the heavy diligences, or the couriers of the 
government. 

In the ceremonies and pleasures of the table. 


tained in future hut upon a basis of serious 
necessity- Before any person can marry now 
in France, their names are exhibited by the 
magistrate in a conspicuous part of the town- 
hall, A»r hotel do ville, of the place where they 
reside, in order that all persons interested may 
have an opportunity to forbid the union, upon 
proper and well-founded representations: 
after that ordeal, they are formally contracted 
and registered by the magistrate, and then 
publicly married by their respective priests, in 
the cathedral, church, or chapel, to which 
they may belong. 

The police of Paris is, I believe, the most 
comprehensive establishment of that nature 
that was ever formed in any nation. 1 can¬ 
not give you a detailed, but I w ill give you 
a brief idea of its power, privileges, and 
effect. 

The office of the general police is upon the 
Qnai Voltaire, where four counsellors of state 
w ork every day w ith the minister of the police, 
and are charged with the necessary corres¬ 
pondence of the office. The prefecture of the 
police is situated in the court of the palace of 


except | justice, w here the prefect gives public audience 


the French are not much changed, 
th^t they admit more natural, or unsophisti- every Monday at tloou, to receive the lesser 
rated, dishes at dinner than formerly, and . order of complaints. The general police of 
dine at a later hour in the day. They have i Paris maintains a vigilant correspondence 
their pottage, bom Hi, roast meats, ragouts, en- with all the departments of the French empire, 


tremets, cakes, fruit, coffee, and liqueurs; 
taking each about four or five glasses of w ine ;, 
before the introduction of the coffee; and 
when they have drtwk the liqueur, the w hole 
party separates, to prepare for the further du¬ 
ties or amusements of the evening. It is uot 
the custom of France, as it is in England, for 
the ladies to withdraw into a saloon, while 
the gentlemen enjoy (as they phrase it) the 
bottle; for your Gallic neighbours very pro¬ 
perly believe, in this instance at least, that m> 
enjoyment can lie heightened by the absence 
of beauty, and that thfc delicate authority of 
female infbieuce keeps the ruder passions in 
subordination. 

In answer to your question about the pre¬ 
sent state of female morals in this capital, I 
am compelled to observe that they are in a 
state of great relaxation, not only here, but 
almost in every* part of France that 1 have vi¬ 
sited; and, indeed, the ceremony of marriage 


and its orders are enforced with a promptitude 
that is astonishing. When an alien arrives 
at a port, or frontier tow n in France, he de¬ 
livers his passport to the secretary of the 
mayor,who retains it ; and after demanding his 
occupation, and the name of the place to 
which lie is travelling, he gives the stranger 
another passport, in which his age and person 
are accurately described. Upon this official 
warrant he travels, in a direct line, to the des¬ 
tined place, where he presents himself to the 
police, and finds his original passport depo¬ 
sited : here he receives a formal permission 
from the government to reside for a specified 
period; and, at his departure, he receives his 
original passport, which enables him to leave 
the French empire without molestation. All 
persons who reside in Paris, or any other city 
i in France, are not permitted to change their 
hotel, or lodgings, without informing the po¬ 
lice of their removal, and receiving a uew 


h»«l become of little weight, from the ease and warrant; nor can any rnaitre « Vhotcl admit you 
irresponsibility with which its holy ordinances ns a lodger in his house, without informing 
were eluded or subverted by either of the coo- the police nlsO; as, in case of n on-perform • 
trading parties. Divorces were obtained ance, he would be liable to very serious pains 
upon the uicst trivial pretexts, hut the govern- add penalties. I think I see your generous 
went have instituted an examination into the nature revolt at such instances uf despotism, 
ahu- : , of the ured obligations of wedlock; which are so opposite to the benign spirit of 
and ! is prohibit ihat divorces will not be oh- the British constitution, and as unnecessary 
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am disgusting to the loyal disposition of a Bri¬ 
tish subject. 

Paris is surrounded hv karrwres, or gates, 
which are connected with each other by high 
walls or strong fences : and it is impossible to, 
pass through these, at any time, wit limit he ing 
liable to a strict personal examination, so that 
no criminal can escape hut with great diffi¬ 
culty ; and in some solitary instances, where 
they have contrived to elude the vigilance of 
the metropolitan police, they have been event 11- 
fiHy arrested at the frontier towns, by means of 
the telegraphic dispatch' s 

it is also at these gales where they collect 
the tax called Cvctroi , which is a species of 
excise. 

AM the coachmen, watermen, drivers of, 
chaises, posters, J^oc. of Paris, receive a num¬ 
ber from the police, which they conspicuously 
wear; and by this measure they are continu¬ 
ally liable to punishment for any species of 
almse or extortion which they may practise on 
a native or stranger, in their sevcral'Vocations : 
but this species of necessary regulation is con- ' 
lined to the capital, as, in the departments a . 
foreign traveller experiences as much extortion 
and indecency of language, as in any other 
community 011 earth. 

There is also a military police, which has 
its office on Ihe Quni Voltaire, subordinate to 
the dispoeitiou of the minister. 

It is asserted, that such a system of e.opionage 
is kept up in Paris, and all the great towns, 
that the leading points of conversation in 
cofTec-houscs, taverns, theatres, &c. are known 
to the government -f and, w hen necessary, (he 
dcelaimers also : hut 1 never saw a direct proof 
of this assertion, nor indeed any check upon 
conversation, but what discretion might sug¬ 
gest in any country. 

As to the Musde NapoLon : or, Napoleon 
Museum, it is impossible to convey to you any 
idqa that would he adequate to the impression 
which this precious collection of all that is 
great, rare, and line in art, so forcibly makes 
upon any observer who has b£en refined hv 
education. The c/tejf~d'(cuvres of painting and 
sculpture, all that remains in preservation of 
the works of the inimitable Greek sculptors; 
those breathing marbles which embellished the 
temples of Athens mid Rome, and before 
which the ancient world bowed, in a spirit of 
piety as to the images of their gods, and 
in a spirit of ^ntUusiasin as to the semblances 
of their heroes, are collected and placed in the 
saloons of the Louvre; those pictures which 
ornamented the Vatican of Rome, and the gal¬ 
lery of the house of Medici, with'those exqui¬ 
site altar-piece* which the di> ine Laiiuello ex¬ 


ecuted ; the St. Jerome, by Guido; the ill*#- 
trations of the Christian faith, by Titian, Ru¬ 
bens, Domini rhino, Mori Mo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, N. Poussin, I.«* Brim, the C’aracci, &c. 
are here associated in One vast display of all 
perhaps that is attainable by human genius. 
The eyes of.the curious are at first pleasingly 
• fatigued with this sudden burst ot imitative 
radiance. T he objects of fascination are too 
numerous for any to be enjoyed rationally, until 
the perturbation of astonishment h-is ceased, 
a id the senses begin their appeal to the judg¬ 
ment, upou the respective excellence of each 
production of the pencil of art 

The Mutee des Montunens Francis, or collec¬ 
tion of French monuments, is in the Rue Pe¬ 
tits Augustins, and deposited in the house of 
that religious order. These venerable remains 
were chiefly brought from the royal abbey of 
St. Denis, which was pillaged during the revo¬ 
lution. They are uow arranged in order, and 
form a representation of the state of sculpture 
in France, during the several ages in which 
these sepulchres were made. 

It is impossible to survc*v these frail memo¬ 
rials iff human grandeur, without feeling sen¬ 
sations of a very melancholy tendency; he e 
some royal dust of the house of the Capets 
reposes in a state of sequestration from its 
relative atoms, and removed from that spot 
where it was originally deposited and hallowed 
under the blessing of the chortli. The mo¬ 
narch, the statesman, the warrior, and the 
poet, are commingled in a sort of nuison with 
time, but not with each other. Here the me¬ 
ditative wanderer sighs amidst mutilated busts, 
dishonoured statues, and columns of alabaster, 
jasper, and porphyry $ with correspondent 
vas-.s, in which, perhaps, the hearts of inno¬ 
cence and beauty were inclosed. On the tomb 
ofthe first Francis,you trace the features of that 
generous Prince, w hose example polished so¬ 
ciety, and whose liberality softened learning, 
wisdom, and genius. You see the splendid 
tomb yf Cardinal Richelieu, w ho appears to 
domineer even in his dust—of the lueses of 
Valois, Montnioreuci, and RocbefoucauIt, cam 
muitis (dtii, who appear to remind us of what 
they have been, and as so many silent moni¬ 
tors to vanity—Turemie, Descartes, Colbert, 
Moutansier, Voltaire, Heivetius, and M«ra- 
bcau, with Pirou, the Aristophanes of France, 
whose satirical spirit exists in his epitaph 

C'ij pit P<ron y qai fat r.s/i. 

Pm mem Academician / 

Here lies Pirou, who was nothing. 

Not even uii Academician! 

Z 2 
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This depository is open to the public every 
Thursday and Sunday. 

The finest garden of Athens was called Kc- 
ramikOvS, or the Tilery, taking its name from 
a tile manufactory which occupied the place 
on which they had formed it; and they have 
named the magnificent palace of the Thuil- 
lcries at Paris? from a similar situation. 

On the assumption of authority by Xapo- 
lcoti, lie made CheThuillerits the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and by his orders it has since been con¬ 
siderably improved : the interior is sumptu¬ 
ous!/ decorated: he has re-established the 
chapel, and a theatre is now erecting; within 
its walls. The new works and arrangements 
are distinguished by taste and magnificence: 
the hall of audience for the ambassadors, of 
the privy council, &c are decorated with ap¬ 
propriate embellishments. During the visit 
which Pins the seventh made to Paris, to con- 
ftepr&tc Napoleon, bis holiness inhabited that 
part of tlie palace which is called the Pavilion 
of Flora, it may not be unworthy of remark, 
that Bonaparte did not sudor the Pope to 
crown hi;n at this ceremony; although such 
an action would have been deemed the very 
summit of honour by ail precedent Catholic 
sovereigns; when the Pope had given his be¬ 
lt edictma to the imperial diadem, and ap¬ 
proached with it, in solemn dignity, up the 
steps of the temporary throne in the cathe¬ 
dral ot >.otre Dame, this extraordinary cha¬ 
racter rose, and, taking the crown briskly from 
, the holy father, placed it confidently oji his 
own head. 

The gardens of the Tbuilierics were planned 
by the celebrated Leaostrc, and evidently par¬ 
take of the false taste of the age in which he ; 
lived; bat they are progressively improving 
every month under the auspices of the present 
coutt. In the front ot the palace they arc 
raising a triumphal arch to commemorate the 
victories ot the Einpcrorj on the top of which 
his statue is to be placed in a car, drawn by 
the four celebrated bronze horses which here¬ 
tofore decorated St. Mark s, at Venice. The 
parade which runs between this martial mo¬ 
nument and the palace, is, enclosed with iron 
rails, and without is the Place Carrousel. 

It is ordered by Napoleon that all the in- 
tmne^iate streets between the Carrousel and ; 
the Louvre shall be demolished, and that auo- j 
tnev gallery, corresponding with the gallery of 
the Louvre, which extends from the palace of 
the l hud levies to tlie palace of the Louvre, 
shall be built, with an open arcade. The ulti- fj 
rftmate intention of Ibis order, is to form a 
v:u T. parade, on which the Emperor may he 
enabled to pass in review a body of troops to the 


amount of one hundred thousand men, com- 
prehen ding cavalry and infantry! 

The palace of the Louvre is, beyond con¬ 
tradiction, the most elegantly constructed 
building in Paris. 

It is now undergoing a thorough repair, 
after bciug suffered to decay in neglect for a 
century and u half. \> hen wholly repaired, it 
will be couseei nted to the aria und-sciences.— 
The museum of pictures will continue to oc¬ 
cupy the great gallery ; that of statues w ill be 
much enlarged. The imperial library will be 
: removed from the Rue Richelieu to this place. 

. The cabinets of medals, antiques, and prints, 
l will fill the upper apartments; and the rest of 
this superb palace will be dedicated to the re¬ 
ception of any curious specimens of art and 
taste which may appertain to the nation. 

In the interior of the Hotel des Iuvalulrs,arc 
seen the sw ord of the great Frederick of Fi«s- 
. sia, with the busts of Comic, Tumi tie, Saxe, 
Dcssaix, Klebcr, Dtigututuier, ^c. 

It is from the front court of the Invalids, 
that they occasionally make those discharges 
; of artillery which signify the successes of the 
, French armies t<j the people of Paris. 

The bridges of Paris are numerous; I shall 
only mention those which have been lately 
built. 

Le Pont des Artsy or the Bridge of Arts, w as 
thrown over the Seine in 1804 : the founda¬ 
tions are of stone, and the superstructure of 
cast-iron; it is tlie first bridge of this kind 
which has been made in France. It is situated 
between the centre of the palace of the Louvre, 
and the college of the Four Nations, on the 
opposite bank of the Seine. Each foot-passen¬ 
ger (as no carriage can pass) pays one sot: 
it is ornamented on each side with orange 
trees, citrons, lilies, roses, &c. which per¬ 
fume the air while you w alk or sit, as there 
are chairs provided for those who choose to 
enjoy the summer breezes in this enchanting 
situation. 

Le Pont (TAusterlitz, or the Bridge of Aus- 
tcrlitz (thus uatned in commemoration of the 
battle w hich was fought betw een the Emperors 
of Russia, Austria, and France, near that 
tow n), is likewise made of cast-iron. It con¬ 
nects the Boulevards of Bourbon, with the 
Boulevards of the Garden of Plants, and hy 
this means forms a circular road around 
Paris. 

They arc now building another bridge of 
stone, which leads from the middle of the 
Champ de Mars, to the great road between 
Paris, St. Cloud, and Versailles. * 

They have nearly seventy fountains at Paris, 
some of which are supplied from the w aters of 
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the Seine, and the others from the water of 
Arcueil. 

The present government of Paris is aug¬ 
menting the number of fountains in every 
direction, which is an improvement of the 
highest importance, as it promotes the clean¬ 
liness of the city, and the health of its inha¬ 
bitants. As the Parisians have not the same 
advantages resulting from water-works us the 
Londoners enjoy, they are compelled to resort 
to the supply of public fountains, which is the 
best substitute their situation will afford. 

7 Jardin ties Plante or botanical garden of 
plants, is an assemblage of all the plants, exotie 
and indigenous,which it bus been in the power 
of the professors to collect. This establish¬ 
ment was begun under Louis XllI. by Guy 
de la Brosse, his physician, who received 
every possible encouragement from the mi¬ 
nisters Mazarine and Colbert. In i 0 ’ 4 O, he j 
gave the first public lecture on botany, and 
soon after this garden assumed the title of' 
Hortus Regius, or royal garden. In J739, the 
king named Leclere dc Buifon president ; aud 
it was under the superintendance of this great 
and learned man, that the garden of plants 
became the richest collection of minerals and 
vegetables in Europe. M. Button neglected ’ 
nothing iu his attempts to methodize this im¬ 
portant study, lor which he has been called 
the French Pliny. Pliuy k id made a compa¬ 
rative scale between men and beasts, in which • 
the advantages remained with the latter ; but 
Buffon raised man to his proper glorious emi¬ 
nence, in a work which will eternize his name. ! 
In the amphitheatre of this charming and 


The palace was built by ('ordinal Bichelieu, in 
lf) 3 (>, and was tin n called Le Palais Richelieu ; 
but falling into the possession of the crown 
by the w ill of the cardinal, Anne of Austria 
came to inhabit it with Louis the XIV. from 
w hich event it received the name Palais Royal, 
or the royal palace. At the death of Louis 
XIV. it passed into the family of Orleans, 
who occupied it until 1794. The late duk« 
caused the formation of Abuse superb arcades, 
galleries, and gardens, which are the admi¬ 
ration of all the world. In 1S02, they fitted 
up here the hall for the sittings of the Tri¬ 
bunate, from which it derives its present desig¬ 
nation. 

This seducing place is to Paris what Paris 
is to the Continent, the centre and focus of 
luxurious accommodation. Here the arts are 
multiplied in endless succession j the painter, 
the engyaver, the modeller, the watchmaker, 
the enamcller, the milliner, the perfumer, 
the chemist, the optician, the feather-maker. 
Sec. exert every nerve, and exhaust every arti¬ 
fice to attract the gazing passenger ; and make 
even the miser undraw his purse-strings in 
trembling extacy, to purchase some brilliant 
bauble, which his understanding might scorn, 
when reflecting od the real wants of man. 

Prom the going down of the sun till mid¬ 
night, this place seems like the high fair of 
vanity; our ears are saluted with music of 
every kind: the coffee-houses are filled with 
noisy politicians, w ho affect to predict and 
regulate the destiny of kingdoms, whilst th y 
are unassured of a dinner on the ensuing day. 
The beau mondt parade iu garish osteuta- 


in teres ting place, lectures on botany, che j tion, solicitous merely to he seen, and not to 
mistry, anatomy, and surgery, are delivered I see The variegated laifips, in fanciful con- 
by professors, on terms at ouce liberal and en- !j fusion, dazzle the senses; while the painted 
couTaging to the students of all nations. j daughters of Venus encircle you w ith smiles 

In the upper part of the garden there is a and meretricious argument to lead you to their 
superb collection of subjects of nhturul history, j! bowers, where pleasure beckons at the gate, 
which is opened for the inspection of the Pari- jj and repentance terminates the scene, 
sians, every Tuesday, Friday, and Sunday, in 
the evenings ; but this collection is not equal 
to what the Lcvcrian Museum was in London, 
before the negligence of the nation suffered it 
to be dispersed and destroyed. 

In the higher part of the garden, which 
consists of forty acres, they have an aviary for 
birds of every species, and near it a menagerie 
for foreign beasts of the tame kind. At the 
lower end of the garden there is a collection of 
ferocious animals, which arc likewise exhibited 
to the public, on the same days, proper per¬ 
sons being appointed by the government to 
explain the objects and preserve decorum. 

The Palais tie Trihunat was formerly cele¬ 
brated under the name of the Palais Royal. 


In the cellars, or subterraneous saloons, you 
are entertained with conjurors exhibiting their 
deceptive arts, negroes beating the tautbuurin, 

: dancing girls, tumbling hoys, ventriloquists, 
! and dramatic exhibitions, not of the fust 
class, it may he supposed ; but they previ- 
J ously claim our indulgence, by the following 
apt motto :—Jugez nous par noire zelc , et non pat 
Ic talent" — u Judge us by our zeal, and not by 
our ability which is a modest intimation, 
that might suit other theatres ns well ns the 
minor spectacles in this place. 

In the galleries of this palace, we find peo¬ 
ple busied at billiards, cards, and every game 
of skill and hazard, by which the wily adven¬ 
turer who is unincumbered with a patrimony. 
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can raise n fund ; but it is generally at tlic 
expence of young gentlemen, who think that 
camluur consists in expression, and honour in 
appearances; and who discover eventually 
there are but two parties who phiy, viz. those 
who to#/win, mid those who must lose ! 

The libraries of Paris, are well furnished. 
The principal is the Imperial library in Kue 
Richelieu, which is open to the public every 
Tuesday aud Friday, and to men of letters 
every day. King John collected the first ele¬ 
ments of this library. Charles V. methodised 
and added to it, but it l»ccame considerable 
under the great Colbert, who caused this build- 
iog-tobe raised, for the purpose of augmenting 
it, and giving it au air of national dignity. 
They have preserved here the original letters 
of Henry IV. to La belle d’Estrees, and some 
MSS. of Louis XIV. 

Resides this there arc the libraries at the 
College Mazarine, the library of the Institute, 
aud the library of the Arsenal, all of w hich are 
open to the public. 

I Forgot to notice that the Imperial library 
has beeu much enlarged by the present Empe¬ 
ror, who has enriched it with a great number 
of valuable MSS. and books brought from con¬ 
quered nations. 

There arc twenty-four theatres at Paris, 
and they are all crowded on holidays, and 
particularly on Sundays. As It is indispen¬ 
sable to give the Parisians much novelty, these 
theatres are supplied by a legion of nut hors, 
amounting (in 1804) to two thousand one 
hundred and forty-two; comprehending tragic 
and comic poets, melodramatists, monodra¬ 
matists, vandeviliists, parodists and panto- 
mimists- Some of their pieces arc so success¬ 
ful as to draw full houses for one hundred 
ar.d fifty nights, in a season, although the 
vast majority soon sink into oblivion. The 
pieces arc approved, or rejected, by a literary 
committee of three censors, appointed by the 
government, who are unconnected with the 
parties: nor is it in the power of a manager to 
cashier a performer of merit, without an ap¬ 
peal to these commissioners. When au actor 
or actress of celebrity Incomes superannuated, 
they are pensioned by the Government, who 
properly think, that those who have contri¬ 
buted to the public pleasures, should be sus¬ 
tained, in thq decay of nature, by public gra¬ 
titude. 

77 da! re. Vran rah, or Frc'.ch theatre, is now' 
in tue rue Richelieu, or, according to the 
repnblican nomenclature, Hue de la Lot. This 
dramatic establishment, which is the most 
classical of its kind in Frur.ce, began at the 
Hotel iijur^ojne^ rue Man council, in 1543. The , 


; great Moliere belonged to it in They 

act here the most finished productions of the 
i Gallic Muse, which are not, at this period, in 
t a state of enviable perfection. I saw here sc- 
f vcral new historical dramas, fraught with such 
anachronisms us a school-boy might correct. 
The performers, in general, possess merit; but 
\re look in vain,among their dramatic authors, 
for any equal to the distinguished w riter and 
orator, who is one of the chief ornaments of 
the British senate. 

Acadinde hnpmafc de Mttsique, or imperial 
musical academy, is in the middle of the same 
street. This magnificent establishment is 
somewhat similar to your Opera-house, w ith 
this essential difference, that the operas of 
Paris are given in the vernacular tongue,whilst 
those of London are in Italian: so that the 
former are understood by all the auditors, aud 
the latter by not mure than ode in a hundred. 
They have the good sense to prefer the Italian 
and German music to the french, which is 
j commonly contemptible* with the exception of 
the productions *>f G retry, and a few other 
I composers. But the opera of Paris, like that 
with you, is only a secondary object with the 
j public, as it is the excellence of the ballets, or 
dances, which attract their notice; and, as the 
superiority of the French, in dancing, remains 
uncontested, I shall merely observe, that Ves- 
tris, whom we remember to have been recog¬ 
nised as “ the God of Dance,” is now shorn of 
his beams, by another capering deity ydoped 
Du port. 

The first appearance of Signora Catalan! in 
Paris, Was at this theatre ; and on the night 
appropriated for her benefit, all the tickets for 
t he boxes were sold at the enormous price of 
six touts (Tors each. The imperial family was 
! present, and the house was very full. 

Opera C.o/nique National, is in 1 lie Passage 
Feydeau. It is on this theatre where they 
exclusively act such national operas as arc 
correspondent with your “ Love in a Village,” 
“ Inkle and Yarico,” &e. 

Theatre LftttoLt, or Theatre de VImperAtrice, 
is in rue de Louvois. The remnant of the 
Italian comedians are allowed to perforin at 
this place, twice in each week. 

Theatre Vaudeville, rue de Chartres. 

Theatre Montansier, is situated under the 
galleries of the Paluis du Tribunal, and was 
formerly called le Theatre de Beaujolais in 
compliment to the Orleans family. Here they 
perform operas, and minor comedies. 

Theatre Olijmpiqiie, rue de la Victoire. 

Theatre de la Porte Saint Martin, is on the 
Boulevard St. Martin. The* grand opera of 
j Paris was formerly performed at this theatre, 
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where 1 saw the splendid Tarari of Beaumar- 
chuis, acted before the royal family of Lonis 
the Sixteenth, about twenty*two yean* ago. 

Theatre de la Gaietd, is on the Boulevard du 
Temple; thin is the mo«it ancient and most 
perfect of the theatres, where they perform 
sentimental pieces. 

Theatre de L'Amligu Comique, is on the Bou¬ 
levard du Temple. 

Theatre de la Cite .—This is a new theatre, 
built during the revolution, on the spot where 
once stood the church of St. Bartholomew ; 
which was demolished by the Parisians, 
for the abhorrence which they bore to the 
name of that saint, under whose auspices the 
cruel murders of Coligny and the other, Pro¬ 
testants began. It is situated immediately 
opposite to the Palace of Justice. 


Theatre dex Danseurs Voltigenrs 9 is on the 
Boulevard du Temple. Here they tumble, 
and dance on the slack and tight /ope. 

Theatre des Jwines Comedians, is in the Ja'rdin 
des Capuciwes, nr Carden of the Capuchin 
Couv* at. 

Theatre dex Omires Chinoiscs, is in the Palais 
du Tribunal. 

Theatre Metaniquc, is in the rue Nenve-de- 
U-Fontaiuc. This is an exhibition somewhat 
similar to the F.ulophuxicon , whiHi was given in 
Condon about fourteeu years ago. They re¬ 
present the rising and setting of the sun, the 
effects of a storm by sea and land. See. 

The prices of admission are, in general, one- 
third less tliau in Loudon. 


[To be continued .] 


A DIPLOMATIC ACCOUNT OF PETER THE GREAT AND HIS COURT. 


I hasten to obey the express orders of 
your highness, by giving you some account of 
the way in which the Czar governs his 
empire, his manner of living, his tastes and 
liahits. 1 shall speak of him with truth and 
impartiality, and above alt things adhere to 
what I have myself witnessed. 

Your highness is not a stranger to the state 
of Russia, previous to the reign of Peter ; you 
are acquainted with the violent measures 
w hich his predecessors had adopted to maintain 
it in that state, and the rigorous punishments 
which were inflicted on those subjects who 
dared to travel beyond its frontiers. Peter, 
who thought differently, took exactly the op¬ 
posite path He permitted the Russians to 
visit foreign countries, and gave them himself 
the example. During his travels, he associ¬ 
ated with statesmen, warriors, artists, and in 
short, learned men of every description ; from 

* This piece is extracted from a German 
periodical work, entitled Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg -, the editors of which give it os 
having really been written by a Gcrmnu mi¬ 
nister on a diplomatic missiotl to the Czar's 
court. They pledge themselves for its authen¬ 
ticity, and declare that they have only mo¬ 
dernised the language. We are aware that 
some of the anecdotes which if contains, are 
already know n 5 but their being united in so 
small a compass, and their authenticity have 
rendered them In our opinion worthy of being 
communicated to our reader.*. 


this he gatherer! much know!, dge,which, sided 
by the counsels of Lefort and latkul, 'fitted 
him to give Russia a new form of government. 
The measures he enforced will make him ever 
he considered as an accomplished sovereign, a 
1 skilful genera), and a faithful, generous, and 
benevolent friend. After having perused my 
account, your highucss will decide w liet her the 
Czar be uot deserving of all these titles. 

Peter is tall, and of a well proportioned 
figure ; his complexion is very animated, his 
eyes announce genius, and a determined cha¬ 
racter j his teeth are white and regular, and 
his hair, curled by the hand of nature, is of a 
chesnut brown. His countenance is agree¬ 
able, and bears testimony to the candour and 
gooduess of his heart. He speaks kindly to 
every one, and the smile ever ready to play 
upon his lips urns universal admiration. On 
his return from Holland, he commonly spoke 
the language of that country ; but since he has 
improved himself in the German by his fre- 
j quent conversations with the officers of that 
nation, he seems to prefer their language to 
! all others. The Russian is almost totally ba¬ 
nished from his court; it is very seldom that 
the Czar expresses himself iu it; aud his ex- 
| ample being a kind oflaw for his subjects, the 
German language has for some time made a 
very great progress in Russia. 

The Czar is of an uniformly robust consti¬ 
tution ; he has always sought to strengtheu it 
by fearing neither cold nor beat, wind nor 
rain, snow nor ice- Nature seems to have 
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furmed him to resist the greatest fatigue, and 
he sleeps more comfortably in his tent than in 
his palace at Moscow. From this proceeds 
the equanimity of his temper, and that gaiety 
which rarely forsakes him, and which gains 
him so many friends. When lie gives audience 
to a numerous assembly, he is not for ail in¬ 
stant inattentive. He does not take offence 
a! being addressed with a certain degree oi 
boldness, nor at being asked questions, even 
when they interrupt a conversation. He can¬ 
not exist without society; thus his court fol¬ 
low him almost every where. 1 had been told 
in Germany, that he disliked to be surrounded 
with si rangers, hut I have found this to be 
precisely the reverse. 

Magnanimity is the most prominent feature 
of his character; he regards passion as a 
weakness, and struggles to stifle it whenever 
he feels himself assaulted by it. I one day 
heard him say, “ It is true, I very sensibly 
feel an injury, hot I never meditate revenge.” 
•— w My enemies,” added -he also, wish to 
make me be thought a barbarian, but let us 
have patience, and I will justify myself in 
the eves of the whole universe.” 

Nothing can better prove the generosity of 
his mind than the manner in which he treated 
his prisoners of war after the battle of Pultawa. 
He restored to the generals and officers uot 
only their swords, but their accoutrements 
and their servants, and on receiving their pa¬ 
role, allowed them to return home. He 
caused the soldiers to becoinmodiotisly lodged 
in towns, where they were taken the greatest 
care of. He granted his esteem, and even His 
friendship to many of these prisoners, and 
amongst the rest, to Marshall Rheinschild, 
whose sword he boasts of wearing. 

The Prince of Wirtemburg having been 
wounded and taken prisoner in this battle, the 
Czar caused as much attention to be paid him 
as to himself. He was in a fair way of reco¬ 
vering, when being very desirous of taking the 
air, he quitted bis chamber too soon, expe¬ 
rienced a relapse, and died. The Czar, who 
was well acquainted with his valour, and had 
been desirous of winning him over to his ser- 
vice^was affected to tears on learning his death. 

After this same battle, in which ail the Swe¬ 
dish army were forced to capitulate, Peter 
heard that Charles the Twelfth had resolved 
to save himself by swimming across the 
Dnieper; and immediately sent an express to 
dissuade him from this perilous undertaking. 
The following is the substance of the message, 
as tlie person charged with it related it to 
me: “ Peter earnestly intreats the King not 
to expose his sacred person to so imminent a 


danger. He pledges his honour that he will 
give him the best reception in his power, ami 
have him escorted in safety to any part of his 
state. He advises him above all things not 
to throw himself into the hands of the Tartars, 
from whom he has every thing to fear.” But 
when the courier arrived at the borders of the 
Dnieper, the Swedish monarch had already 
passed the rit r er. 

One day the Czar was shewn a picture, 
which represented a lion trampling on the 
Russian eagle. It was supposed that lu* would 
become furious at the sight of this allegory ; 
but, on the contrary, lie calmly looked at it, 
and inquired the name of the artist. On 
learning it, he replied, “ let it be returned to 
him, that he may alter it after the battle of 
Pultawa.” Another time a medal was given 
to him, on which was the head of the King of 
Sweden on the one side, and on the other two 
columns in ruins, with these words, Concussit 
titramquey alluding to himself and the King of 
Poland. The Czar, in my presence, passed it 
round to several of his courtiers, and contented 
himself with remarking, that the King ofSwe- 
den had reckoned without his host. I have 
never heard him speak unfavourably either of 
this prince or his troops ; but on the contrary, 
he bestowed on them the greatest praises. 
u The Swedes,” said he, 4C arc a brave people; 
but they had loo much pride, and God has 
thought proper to punish them.” 

The Czar has been accused of tyranny: it 
is true, that he treated a great part of the Rus¬ 
sian nobility, some year^ since, with an in¬ 
flexible rigour. But, notwithstanding this 
measure, 1 still maintain that his character is 
far from cruel. Peter did uothiug but what 
every sovereign would have done in his place. 

| Must he, who holds the sword of vengeance, 

; grant life to those subjects who liaVc conspired 
I against him > 

The Czar sets no value on luxury or refine* 

! nient in the comforts of life; on the contrary, 
the plainest food pleases him best; and he is 
right, for the perfidious art of cookery, carried 
to a high pitch, cannot fail of destroying the 
most robust constitutions. Large entertain¬ 
ments are insupportable to him. He lias loft 
to the Prince Menzikofl* the office of enter¬ 
taining foreigners, for which he makes him a 
very considerable allowance. Sometimes the 
Czar w ill muke one in these parties, which are 
of the most sumptuous and costly nature. It 
is reported in Germany, that PetCr is fond of 
liquor, and that he is often seen inebriated. I 
cannot deny but that he sometimes drinks n 
great deal ; but 1 never saw him intoxicated, 
although I have narrowly watched him at 
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more than one entertainment. Ou the con¬ 
trary, I must say, that however lie may be 
able to support much wine, he has a great dis¬ 
like to those who pride themselves on Wing 
able to do the same. It is between meals that 
lie drinks the most, because he speaks so much 
during the day, that he stands in need of sonic 
refreshment. His sideboard is always covered 
with refreshments of every kind, for his vi¬ 
sitors, whenever they choose to ask for any 
thing. 

The Czar observes the greatest simplicity 
in his dress. Neither gold nor silver arc seen 
to ornament it > but the utmost cleanliness 
always distinguishes him. His coats are cut 
according to the German fashion, with Swedish 
cuffs, and round his waist he wears a belt, em¬ 
broidered in gold. He ha* given the prefer¬ 
ence to the hat instead of the bonnet. He 
dislikes magnificence on bis own person, 
but he likes to see it on his ministers and 
generals. 

Gambling has no attraction for him, and I 
have never seen him hold a card. Chess is the 
only game he ever plays, perhaps on account 
of its offering to his mind an image of war * 
yet it is hut seldom that he allows himself this 
amusement, and only w hen he has no business 
to transact then lie will piny with his jesters, 
who are very numerous at his court. 

There are three whose history is worth re¬ 
lating. The two first arc brothers, and of an 
ancient family, adorned with the title of 
Prince*. They entered iulo a conspiracy 
against the Czar, which was concerted during 
his stay in Holland. When the plot was dis¬ 
covered, thcry imagined that by feigning mad- 
ness they might avoid punishment. But the ! 
Czar's understanding soon peuetrated through 
this scheme, and he punished them in a dif- 
ferent manner. He condemned them to re- : 
main fools for the remainder of their lievs, ami 
to act their parts as such at his court. One 
of them gets drunk every morning to b.mish . 
from his mind the remembrance of his degrad- i 
ing situation. The third is a Russian noble¬ 
man, whom Peter had sent to Smolensko w ith 
dispatches of the utmost importance for the 
governor. Having arrived late at night before i 
the walls of the city, the governor entrea'ed 
him to wait until the doors were opened the 
next morning. And what think you the im¬ 
patient nobleman resolved to do? He returned 
vom whence he came with his dispatches.— 

* Peter caused him to be informed that his con¬ 
duct proved his folly, and that he should rank 
gmong his fools for the remainder of his life. 
These unfortunate beings arc, however, treated 
with great kindness ancj attention. I have 
No. XXX. Vol. IV. 


already observed, that the Czar plays at chest 
with them; he also occasionally dines with 
them. They accompany him in all his jour- 
nies, and he procures them every comfort. 

The Czar is as little governed by the passion 
of love as that of gambling; and notwith¬ 
standing that, for several years, he lias de¬ 
clined sharing the bed of his wife, he has not 
been know n to have a mistress * Vour high¬ 
ness must not, however, conclude from this, 
that l.e is au enemy to the female sex; for, 
on the contrary, he prefers their society 
to any other, and even will sometimes take 
the diversion of dancing; but in general it 
is but in great moderation. The govern¬ 
ment of his state, politics, and w ar, are liis 
predominant passions. To these he gives his 
whole attention, with an incredible applica¬ 
tion and perseverance. He rises at an early 
hour, and repairs to Count Golofkin, high 
chancellor and first minister of state, with 
whom he deliberates on the government of his 
extensive empire. The other counsellors of 
state afterwards assemble at this minister's, 
and then the Czar communicates to them his 
projects, for he scarcely ever takes au import¬ 
ant resolution before having weighed with 
them the different motives which have deter¬ 
mined him. The ministers, on their side, 
make him acquainted with all the letters they 
reeeire concerning state affairs. Thus the 
Czar takes cogoizance of every thing, and 
views with his own eyes the smallest motion of 
this colossal machine. The conference I have 
just described employs nearly the whole of the 
morning, the remainder is dedicated to expe¬ 
dite dispatcher to foreign courts, and giving 
audience to ambassadors. In these audiences 
the Czar d splays great caution ; for although 
the ambassadors are permitted to address him 
in German, and he is fully competent to 
answer them instantly in the same language, 
yet, to avoid all misunderstanding, lie causes 
their words to be translated to him by an in¬ 
terpreter, and afterwards gives his answer in 
Russian through the same medium. On these 
occasions he has also liis counsellors of state 
by his side, to be able to ask their advice 
should any affair of importance occur. 

He is in general very much prepossessed 
against lawyers, doubtless on account of his 
having discovered many of them lengthening 
suits by the means of chicanery, overthrowing 
truth by sulitilty, and making fraud tri¬ 
umphant. As soon as a man is acknowledged 
innocent or guilty, he causes him to be imme¬ 
diately discharged, or immediately punished. 


* This letter is dated August 25 , 1711. 
A a 
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Every Russian, whatever may be Ins Coudi- 1 
(ion, is freely allowed to address to him his re- j 
quests or his complaints. I have myself seen ' 
him listen,for half au hour, to two poor Polish 
peasants who presented themselves before 
him in tlic street, as he was departing from 
the state council. He promised them that 
they should be speedily righted, and ordered his 
pages to give them money to support them in 
the mean time. By thus allowing every one 
free access to his person, he is well acquainted 
with all his officers ; and his memory is so ex¬ 
cellent, that it retains the most trilling cir¬ 
cumstance. 

The Czar's wisdom is also manifested in the 
impenetrable secrecy which he preserves w ith 
respect to his projects. Livonia is an ex¬ 
ample ot this. There is no doubt th *t he was 
long since of the same opinion as his allies, 
regarding the fate of this province; yet he has 
not allowed one word to transpire. A foreign 
minister having asked him some explanation 
on tha; head, he replied, €( When the fox shall 
be caught, it will be time to dispose of his j 
skiu." 

In the choice of his ministers he has dis- j 
played that he possesses a perfect knowledge 1 
of men. Those who at present immediately 
surround him, arc very clever, and of the 
most unshaken fidelity. Count Golofkin, by 
his great talents is well fitted tor the high 
dignity he holds ; and his noble and affable 
manners cannot fail to please all ranks of | 
j>eop!e. The second minister, Prince Dolgo- j 
roucki, possesses much skill and knowledge, 
not only in diplomatic affairs, but in war and 
government. He speaks Italian like a na- j 
tire.—‘Baron Sehafiroff, vice-chancellor and j 
third minister, is the most accustomed to 
affairs of state. He is perfectly acquainted • 
with the Latin and German languages, and he ' 
is charged w ith all the transactions with Ger- ! 
many. The Baron of Loewcnwold, fourth 
minister, has progressively attained the highest 
summit of perfection. Me speaks fiuently 
all the languages of the various European 
courts. 

The Czar joins, to all these exalted quali- • 
ties, a sincere and unfeigned piety. Iu every 
action he has the Almighty in view, and ac¬ 
knowledges him to be the author of all the ad¬ 
vantages he has gained. 

The Polish ambassador, in one of his audi- j 
end's with Peter, was praising his military 
talents, and particularly the prudence and ! 
intrepidity he had displayed at the battle of! 
Pultawa. “ My soldiers," replied the Czar, 

“ are like all other soldiers, and can do no I 
more; but the hand of God decided the doubt- ; 


ful fate of the buttle. For myself, I iuccs- 
pautly bore in mind the words of the Holy 
Scripture—If or* and pray. 1 have, to the best 
of my endeavour, fulfilled the last injunction; 
and my soldiers, with tlic assistance of Guil, 
have accomplished the rest. You have only 
to advise the King, your master, to do the 
same, and he will meet with the like suc¬ 
cess." 

Let not this induce your highness to believe 
that the Czar is prone to fanaticism; the 
whole tenor of his conduct shows how far he 
is the contrary. It is well known, that into- 
Icrancc and hypocrisy are inseparable com¬ 
panions. Peter, who cannot bear the idea of 
the Catholics treating all other Christians us 
heretics, has permitted the Lutherans to have 
in Moscow churches for public worship, and 
even kiid himself the first stone of the last 
that wus erected, aud will sometimes hear 
divine service in them. The Calvinists have 
also at Moscow two churches; but the Catho¬ 
lics do not enjoy the suine privileges. Their 
worship is ouly public in one church, the ser¬ 
vice of w hich is performed by capuchins.— 
With respect to the Jesuits, the Czar will not 
allow them to remain in auy part of his em¬ 
pire. Priests," he says, u have no business 
to mix with the affairs of the world ; it is con¬ 
trary to the words of the scripture, which our 
Saviour said to his Apostles." 

The Czar never swears, and never allows 
himself to joke on any subject that might l>c 
injurious to any one; he is fond of pardoning 
the little faults of those who surround him, 
and even capital offences, provided they 1 j« 
not sufficiently serious ttf aw aken his auger. 

Prior to his reign, public liberality was to¬ 
tally unknown in Russia. Peter greatly re¬ 
lieved the poor by founding hospitals, and 
establishing at Moscow a public pharmacy, 
which alone cost him above twelve thousand 
pounds. All those who are employed in it, as 
well as the medical men of the town, are sup¬ 
ported at the expcnce of the state. 

With respect to military talents, the Czar 
may be put in competition with the first cha¬ 
racters of this century. His foresight, his 
presence of mind, and his dauntless courage, 
are well deserving of admiration. He exposed 
his person so much at Pultawa, that his hat 
was pierced by several bullets, and be had a 
horse killed under him. He ranged his troops 
in so excellent an order for battle, that the 
King of Sweden said to his generals, I could 
never have believ.d that the Muscovites could 
have placed themselves so advantageously, 
though the Prince who commands them, has 
owned that he owes to his enemies the 
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obligation of having taught him the art of 
war. 

The Czar’s land forces arc very consider¬ 
able ; they are rated at three hundred thou¬ 
sand men, including the garrisons. In time 
of peace his army consists of a hundred and 
fifty thousand regular troops- The very ad¬ 
vantageous pay which he gives them has pro¬ 
cured him numbers of German and t rench 
officers, so thut at present there are no longer ; 
any posts remaining for those who now pre¬ 
sent themselves. The major part of tine 
officers of his nrmy are Germans; the Rus- 
rians however have now acquired so much 
military knowledge that they would fight 
very well without the assistance of foreigners. 

The Czar’s navy is very considerable; and 
the neighbouring princes look with very jea-.. 
Ions eyc9 on his numerous excellent sea-ports, 
well furnished with every thing necessary for 
tbc equ ipment of a fleet; such are Petersburg, 
Archangel, Astrachan, Azoft’, and Veronizza. 
Peter is well shilled ill the art of navigation ; 
and in Holland he learned the manner of 
building ships. He is so extremely fund of 
aquatic excursions that he never travels by 
land when he can avoid it; he is also an able 
engineer, and applies himself with enthusiasm 
to the art of fortification. When he has no 
important affairs to transact he amuses him¬ 
self with drawing plans ; he intends making 
comments oil the works of Vauban and other 
masters. 

Any one who has found the means of pleas¬ 
ing him, and makes a proper acknow ledgment 
for his favourable sentiments, is certain of 
finding hi him a sincere and faithful friend. 
The best example that can be given of this is 
the cordiality w ith which he received the King 
of Poland, when he came to take possession 
of the throne which the Czar had restored to 
him. On this occasion Peter, who abhors 
the infidelity of subjects towards their sove¬ 
reign, made the bitterest reproaches to the 
magnates of Poland for not having better 
stood out in defence of their king. With w hat 
eagerness, with what pleasure did he renew 
his alliance with Prussiaatnl Denmark! What 
affectionate regard he testified towards his 
Danish majesty, in the person of the Prince 
of Courlaud, to whom he has resolved to return 
his estates, because he w r as the friend of his 
father! I tl short, to possess the Czar's friend¬ 
ship may be considered an inestimable .bles- 
siug. His invariable maxim is, that the 
promise of a sovereign must be held sacred, 
even should the loss of hi9 states follow its 
fulfilment; for, adds this magnanimous 
prince,—“ It is better to lose a crown tbun 


forfeit one’s honour.”—Peter watches care¬ 
fully lest any thing might tarnish his glory. 
It is well known how high Prince Menzikoff 
ranks in his favour on account of the services 
which he has received from him, and the af¬ 
fection w hich this prince has always shew n him 
from his infancy; he has overwhelmed him 
with honours and riches, has given him the pro¬ 
vince of Ingria for him and his heirs for ever ; 
and, moreover, has made him generalissimo, 
with the power of transacting all military 
affairs without consulting any one, to make 
whatever promotions and changes he pleases 
among the officers and generals. The Czar, 
however, docs not regard with anger those 
who murmur at being obliged to submit to 
the generalissimo’s authority, particularly 
when distinguished officers are in the case. 
By these means he often has it in liis power 
to retain in his service many military men, 
who having some cause for discontent, 

1 solicit their discharge. Far from reproach-- 
ing them with their want of subordination, 
or making any complaints even when he has 
some reason for it, he only tells them liow' 
much he shall regret their loss, gives them 
their discharge without any hesitation, and 
by this generous conduct attaches them for 
ever to his interest. Numerous examples of 
this nature might be related, especiaUy to¬ 
wards foreigners; but generally the Czar’s 
kindness, aud the admiration which his exalt¬ 
ed qualities inspire, make them forget their 
friends and their own country. 

He does not display less skill in drawing 
towards him foreign officers whose merits 
are known, particularly when he has some 
intimation of their being prepossessed in his 
favour; and when his point is gained he never 
fails to recompence them according to their 
services. A foreign general sent him some 
new models in plaster,and described some other 
military inventions of great importance; his 
sovereign however beard this, and ordered 
him to be arrested, and sentenced him, un¬ 
heard, to be confined two years in prison. 

As soon as he was liberated the Czar called 
him to his court, appointed him to the rank of 
major-general, with a revenue of three thou¬ 
sand crowns a month, aud six thousand move 
for the expences of his establ ishment. Your 
highness will not have forgotten that a prince 
of Darmstadt, who served in the Czar’s army, 
was wounded in the battle fought with Gene¬ 
ral Locwenhaupt, and died in consequence; 
the gratitude of bis young sovereign granted 
an annuity of sixteen thousand'crow^us for 
life to his heir. 

It would be wrong to conclude from these 
A a $ 
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instances of liberality that economy is not 
one of Peter's virtues, or that he lavishes Ins 
favours indiscriminately. He does not spend 
a single ducat without knowing to what pur¬ 
pose it is applied; and every*reward he l>e- 
stows has been merited either by jnilitary ex¬ 
ploits, wisdom in council, or some other na¬ 
tional benefit. This prince is well acquainted 
with the value of money, and is the more 
sparing of his treasures as he is unwilling 
to burthen his subjects with taxes. Not loug 
ago some foreign pow ers invited him to lend 
them considerable sums, and pointed out the 
Ricans of levying them immediately on his 
people, but lie answered them:— u My sub¬ 
jects are my children ; money is the soul 
of war, its source must never he exhausted. 
I must spare my people and my treasures 
if I wish that my empire should flourish, and 
the great work which I have undertaken 
should terminate successfully ■” The encreasc 
of trade w hich he strongly encourages in his 
dominions, has already augmented the opu¬ 
lence of the state aud the wealth of individuals. 
The revenue of that with Persia and China is, 
according to the latest calculations, two mil¬ 
lions and a half of crow ns higher than before 
his reign. 

Iron, soabuudant in the Russian mines, hut 
till now looked upon as unfit to be worked, is 
since the arrival of the skilful workmen whom 
the Czar has brought with him from foreign 
lands, rendered as useful as that of any other 
country ; with it all kinds of weapons, instru¬ 
ments, and tools are now made, the polish of 
which equals that of steel. 

I have learned from the best authority, that 
the Czar, as soon as peace will allow him, in¬ 
tends to attempt to civilize the w hole extent 
of his w 4 de dominions; this gigantic design, 
the execution of which seems impossible, will 
not prove so for his genius. Ilis first inten¬ 
tion, however, is to encrcase the population 
of bis kingdom, several parts of which are 
mere desarts. On this account he endeavours 
to gain the affection and gratitude of his 
Swedish prisoners; many of w hom he would 
wish to become manufacturers, whilst the rest 
should clear and cultivate the earth. 

It is useless to say that Peter's great quali¬ 
ties, and constant labours for the honour and 
happiness of Russia, have acquired hiui the 
unanimous love aud esteem of his subjects. 
At the slightest intimation all are in readiuess, 


and hasten to obey him as children would a 
beloved parent. This was particularly Cx . 
emplified when, against all the ancient customs, 
he proclaimed an edict which commanded all 
the Russians, not exempting the clergy, on 
the same day to have their long beards cut 
| On, aud to change their Russian costume for 
that of the French or Germans. This edict 
i was obeyed with a punctuality which greatly 
surpassed his expectations. Scarcely had the 
day appointed ft>r this elegant revolution 
dawned, when a general metamorphosis took 
place in Russia, the advantages of which ex¬ 
perience soon taught the nation. 

Before l finish this relation, your highness 
w ill allow me to add a fc%v words respecting 
the heir apparent to the crown, to whom I 
have frequently had the honour of paying my 
court. The Czarow itz is tall and well made; 
his eyes beam with fire and expression when 
bespeaks; he greatly resembles his father; 
his disposition seems cold, and in general he 
says little, but never delays his answer. Those 
who have studied him more attentively praise 
the dignity of his soul and religious inclina¬ 
tions, and relate that he has already perused 
the holy scriptures live times over. He is 
also passionately fond of the Greek historians; 
his wit is keen, and his judgment sound; he 
is almost a perfect master of mathematics, 
the military art and naval tactics. The French 
language is familiar to li.m, and he is well 
acquainted with the German. He is not yet 
very dexterous in bodily exercises, for the Czar 
thought it was more useful to teach him the 
arduous science of government. A foreign 
minister once told him it was a pity that 
, such au illustrious prince should he a 
j stranger to those arts in which distinguished 
i noblemen excel from their youth, and which 
; display the strength, agility, aud grace of the 
body. <£ I do not see how it is a pity,” an¬ 
swered Peter, “ let him first procure what is 
necessary, superfluities will come after. 4 ’ Rut 
I ought to confine myself to w hat is essential, 
in order not to exhaust your highness’s pa¬ 
tience. In my next dispatch I shall have tlie- 
honour of communicating to you some anec¬ 
dotes of the most distinguished persons of 
the Czar’s court, and that of Prince Meuzi- 
koff. 

1 am, &c. 

Si. Petersburg, August 35 , 1711 . 
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REVIEW AND ANALYSIS 

OF 

MARMION ; M TALE OF FLODDEN FIELD . 

BY WALTER BCOTT, KSQ. 


Tms is the production of the celebrated 
author of the Lay of'the Last Minstrel ; a poem 
which has been deservedly popular, and raised 
its author to the highest point of poetical re¬ 
putation iu the present day. 

The character of Mr. Scott'* writing is a 
faithful portraiture of fc urial times, a poetical 
picture of the costume of Gothic character, as 
well that which belongs to nature as that 
which is peculiar to life. He passes with a 
bold retrospective genius into those times of 
turbulence and arms, hi which are found those 
materials of the picturesque and savage sub¬ 
lime, which have so often astonished and j! 
charmed us in extraordinary ballads and olr- jj 
solete romances. These peculiarities of life 
and customs, which Mr. Scott has studied 
with the labour and exactness of an antiqua¬ 
rian, he has already woven into a poem in the 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel," and has repeated 
with equal success in “ Marmion 

The same simplicity, the same unaffected 
strength which kept him aloof from the mo¬ 
dern fopperies of poetry in his former work, 
w ill be found in i4 M arm ion.” The whole 

story is admirably told : it never lags, it never 
fatigues; curiosity is kept up by the regular 
stratagems of his art, hut is practised upon 
by no unworthy artifice and trick. The at- } 
tention is unutterably detained to the last 
verse ; and when the sympathy excited by the ]j 
story abates, the charms of the poetry afford a 
fresh treat of delectation. Without bestowing ; 
any notice on the introductory pieces prefixed ; 
to each Cuuto, we shall proceed to submit to 
the reader a brief analysis of the plau of this 
performance, which the author denominates 
a romantic tale, and which he professes to be 
an attempt to paint the maimers of the feudal 
times upon a broader scale, and in a more in¬ 
teresting story, than he has already done in 
the M Lay of the Last Minstrel.*' 

The first Canto entitled the Castle, opens 
with the arrival of Lord Marmion the (de¬ 
scription of whom is given in the poetical ex¬ 
tracts in the last Number of our Magazine) at 
Norhum Castle, in Northumberland, the seat 
of Sir Hugh Heron. The ceremonies attend¬ 
ing the reception of the noble stranger are en¬ 
umerated, niter which the author passes to 
the. entertaiuincnt given him by the owner of 


the castle. The feast, accompanied by the 
harp and the voice of the penLrmer, heiu* 
finished, Sir Hugh calls for ti»c wa»scl howl, 
which he replenishes with uiue, and thus 
addresses his guest:— 

u Now pledge me here, Lord Marmion; 

But first I pray thee fair. 

Where hast thou left that page of thine. 
That used to serve that cup of w ine. 

Whose beauty was so rare? 

When last iu Raby lowers we met 
The boy I closely*eyed. 

And often marked his cheeks were wet 
With tears he fain would hide: 

II is was no rugged horse-boy'* ha m 3 . 

To burnish shield or sharpen brand 
Or saddle battle steed ; 

Rut nieeter seemed for lady fair. 

To fan her check or curl her hair. 

Or through embroidery rich and raa* 

The slender silk to lead : 

H is skin was fair, his ringlets gold. 

His bosom, when be sigh'd 
The russet-doublet's ragged fold 
Could scarce repel its pride’:" 

Marmion replies that he has left bis page 
sick at Lindisfarn ; he enquires, iu his turn, 
the cause of the absence of Lady Heron : and 
being informed that she is at the court of the 
Scottish Quoen, he informs lier husband that 
he is going by his sovereign's command 
that court to enquire the reason of the ex¬ 
traordinary levies of troops in Scotland- He 
requests his host to supph biro with a guide 
to conduct him to the Scottish monarch; suadl 
accordingly a Palmer is found who undertakes 
to serve him in that capacity. The following 
morning Lord Marmiou quits tbe castle; and 
thus concludes the first Canto. The n est 
introduction of the Palmer is so eminently 
beautiful and descriptive, that we cannot ojuwt 
it in this Canto :— 

<l From Salem first, and last from Rome, 
One that has kissed the bless;**! tomb. 

And v isited each holy sliriue* 

In Araby and Palestine— 

On hills of Armenie has been, 

Where Noah's ark may yet be seen ; 

By that Red Sea, too, hath he trod. 

Which parted at the Prophet's rod; 
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lit Sinai's wilderness lie saw 

The mount where Israel heard the law ; 

Mid thunder-dint, au<l flashing levin 
And shadows, mist, and darkness given.— 
lie shews Saint James’s cockle shell, 

Of fair Montserrat, too, can tell; 

And of that grot where olives *nod. 

Where, darling of each heart and eye, 

From all the youth of Sicily ; 

Saint Rosalie retired to God." 

The second Canto, bearing the inscription 
of the Convent, represents the voyage of the 
Abliess of St. Hilda, with five of her nuns, 
from Whitby to Liudisfarn, or Holy Island, 
whither she is summoned to meet the Abbot 
of St. Cuthbert and the Prioress of Tyne¬ 
mouth, for the purpose of passing sentence 
on two offenders of the monastic order. The 
description of the Abbess of St. Hilda in this 
Canto, is in the most masterly style of the 
author i— 

<c The Abbess was of noble blood, 

But early took the veil and hood. 

Ere upon life she cast a look, 

Or knew the world that she forsook. 

Fair, too, she was, and kind had been, 

As she was fair, but ne'er had seen 
For her a timid lover sigh. 

Or knew the influence of her eye. 

Love to her ear was but a name 
Combined with vanity and shame; 

Her hopes, her fears, her joys were all 
Bounded within the cloister wall; 

The deadliest siu her mind could reach, 
Was-of monastic vows the breach ; 

And her ambition's highest aim, 

To emulate St. Hilda's fame. 

Fur this she gave her ample dower, 

To elevate the eastern tower ; 

For this, with carving rave and quaint. 

She decked the chapel of the Saint; 

And gave the relique shriue of cost, 

With ivory and geuis imbost; 

The poor her convent's bounty blest. 

The pilgrim in its hall found rest. 

Black was her garb, her rigid rule. 
Reformed on Benedictine school; 

Her check was pale, her form was spare. 

Vigils and penitence austere 

Had early quenched the light of youth. 

But gentle was the daine in sooth; 

Though vain of her religious sway, 

She loved to see her maids obey ; 

Vet nothing stern was she in cell, 

Aud the uuus loved their Abbess well.” 

The Vault of Penitence, the horrid scene of 
this meeting, ib described, and the culprits are 
then introduced :— 


M Before them stood a guilty pair ; 

But though an equal fate they share. 

Yet one alone deserves our care. 

Her sex a page's dress belied ; 

The clonk and doublet, loosely tied. 
Obscured her charms, but could not hide. 
Her enp dow n o'er her face she drew ; 

And on her doublet breast 
She tried to hide the badge of blue, 

Lord Mansion's falcon crest. 

But at the Prioress* command, 

A monk undid the silken baud. 

That tied her tresses fair, 

Ami raised the bonnet from her head 
And down her slender form they spread 
In ringlets rich and rare. 

Constance dc Beverjey they know. 

Sister professed of Fontevraud." 

The calmness and fortitude of the beauteous 
Constance before the tremendous tribunal, are 
well contrasted with the pusillanimity of her 
base minded companion. The Abbot is about 
to pronounce their mvfitl doom, wheu Con¬ 
stance, having twice in vain essayed to speak, 
thus addresses the assembly : — 

“ I speak not to implore your grace ; 

Well know l for one minute's space 
Successless might T sue : 

Nor do T speak your prayers to gain; 

For if a death of lingering pain, 

To cleanse my sins lie penance vaiu, 

Vain are your masses too. 

T listened to a traitor's tale 
I left the convent and the veil, 

For three long years I bov. ed my pride, 

A horse-boy in his train to ride; 

And well my folly's meed he gave 
Who forfeited to he his slave, 

All here and all beyond the grave. 

He saw* young Clara's face inure fair, 

He knew' her of broad lands tlie heir, 
Forgot his vows, his faith forswore, 

And Constance was beloved no more. 

The King approved bis farourite’s aim, 

In vain a rival barr d hts claim, 

Whose faith with Clare’s was plight; 

For he attaints that rival's fame 
With treason's charge—and on they came 
In mortal lists to fight. 

Th< ir oaths are said. 

Their prayers are prayed. 

Their lances in the rest arc laid, 

They meet in mortal shock ; 

And hark the throng, with thundering cry f 
Shout Marmiou, Martni.ou to the sky! 

Dc Wilton to the block ! 

Say ye, who preach heaven shall decide. 
When ill the lists two champions ride. 
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Say, was heavou'y justice litre? 

When loyal in his lure und fuith, 

Wilton found'overthrow or death 
Beneath a traitor's spear. 

Mow false the charge, how true lie fell, 

This guilty packet best can tell.— 

Then drew u packet from her breast. 
Paused, gathered voice, then spoke the rest. 

Still Mas false M arm ion's bridal staid 
To Whitby’s convent fled the maid, 

The hated match to shun. 

‘Mo! shifts she thus ?* King Henry cried j 
Sir Marmion she shall be thy bride, 

If she were swum a nun.' 

One way remained, the King's command 
Scut Munition to the Scottish laud : 

I lingered here and rescue plann'd 
For Clara and for me: 

This'caitif monk for gold did swear, 

II e would to Whitby’s shrine repair, 

And by his drugs my rival fair 

A saint in heaven should be. 

But ill the dastard kept his oath, 

Whose cowardice hath undone us both. 

And now ray tongue the secret tells, 

Not that remorse my bosom swells. 

But to assure my soul that none 
Shall ever wed with Marmion. 

Had fortune my last hope betrayed. 

This packet, to the King conveyed, 

Had given him to the headsman’s stroke 
Although my heart that instant broke. 

Now men of death work forth your will. 

For I can suffer and be still; 

And come he slow, or come he fast. 

It is but death who comes at last. 

Yet dread me from my living tomb. 

Ye vassal slaves of bloody Rome ; 

If Marmiou’s late remorse should wake, 

Full soon such vengeance will he take. 

That you shall wish the fiery Dane 
Had rather been your guest again. 

Behind, a darker hour ascends, 

The altars quuke, the crosier beads. 

The ire of a despotic king 

Rides forth upon destruction's wiug; 

Then shall these vaults so strong and deep, 
Burst open to the sea-winds' sweep; 

Some traveller then shall find my bones, 

. Whitening amid disjointed stones; 

And iguoraut of priests* cruelty. 

Marvel such relics here should be. 

Fbccd was her look, and stern her air; 

Back from her shoulders streamed her hair ; 
The locks that wont her brow to shade, 
Stared up erectly from her head; 

Her tigure seemed to rise more high j 
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Her voice, despair's wild energy, 

Had given a tone of prophecy. 

Appalled, the astonished conclave sate; 

With stupid eyes the men of fate 
Gazed on the light inspired form. 

And listened for the avenging storm ; 

The judges felt the victim's dread, 

TSo hand was moved, no w ord w as said. 

Till thus the Abbot's doom w as given. 
Raising his sightless balls to heaven :— 

* Sister let thy sorrows cease; 

Siuful brother part in peace!** 

To some of our readers it may net perhaps 
be known, that the religious w.*Uo broke their 
vows of chastity, were subjected to the same 
punishment as the Roman Vestals in a similar 
case. A small niche, sufficient to enclose 
their bodies, was made.in the massive walls of 
the convent; a slouder pittance of bread and 
water w as deposited in it, and the awful words, 
Vade in pacetn, Go in peace—w ere the sigual 
for immuring the criminal ! 

The hotel, or inn, where Marmion and bis 
train reposed the night after his departure 
from Norhatn Castle, form the subject of the 
third Canto. Here to beguile the time, Filz- 
Eustuce, one of his Squires, sings a song con- 
corning the fate of the constant and the faith¬ 
less lover; which tills Munniou's breast with 
the keenest remorse for his conduct to Con¬ 
stance, whom he had surrendered to the 
church, in order to rid himself of her threats, 
importunities, and upbraiding?, and also be¬ 
cause, frantic with despair, she had planned 
the destruction of her rival. He was for some 
time overpowered by the passions conflicting 
in his breast, but soon again 

u Lord Marmion raised his head, 

And smiling to Fitz-Eustace said : 

‘ Is it not strange that as ye sung 
Seemed in mine ear a death-peal mug. 

Such as in nunneries they toll 
For some departing sister's soul ? 

Say, w hat may this portend ?’ 

Then first the Palmer silence broke, 

(The live-long day he had not spoke) 

‘ The death of a dear friend.” 

These words, together with the tone in w hich 
they were uttered, and something in the look 
of the Palmer, completely unmanned Mar¬ 
mion, whose bosom was filled with repentance 
aod reviving love, till the host begins a tale 
concerning the combat of Alexander III. of 
Scotland w ith a goblin-knight, at the ancient 
Pictish -camp, a short distance from the vil¬ 
lage where they then were. This being finish¬ 
ed, Marmion withdraws with his Squires fur 
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Ifet' night. Instead, however, of retiring to 
vest, he calls up Fits-Eustace, directing hnn 
to saddle his* horse. He takes the road to¬ 
wards the Pietisb camp*from which he ret urns 
with extraordinary speed, both ruler and horse 
exhibiting the appearance of having fallen ; 
but the account of his adventures during, the 
excursion is reserved for another place* Thus 
cuds the third C anto. 

The tourth, entitled the Camp, commences ’ 
with tl\e departure of Marmion and his re¬ 
tinue from the inn. They have not proceeded 
fer before they arc met by Sir David Limh s iy, | 
Inon hhuE-al-arms, with a train of heralds 
and pursuivants, seut by the Scottish monarch 
provide a tit hahying for Marmion till the 
It mg should tind time for an interview. He 
accordingly conducts the English ambassador 
•wCrirhtmm Castle, whose owner, Earl Adam 
Htpliavn, had inarched that morning, with all : 
fit* followers, to join the army which James 
was assembling o« the Borougli-moor. At 
Ccfchtonn Marmion stops two days; and on 
the second uight Sir David Lindcsuy relates 
to him the story of aji apparition which 
appeared to the Scottish Kiuir, to warn him 
against a war with England; which, together 
with Maimion's narrative of his uocturnal 
encounter at the Pictish camp, the reader will 
■hud among the extracts given ill our last 
dumber. The Canto concludes with a de¬ 
scription of the* Scottish camp uekr Edinburgh, 
to which the Inuxild conducted the ambassador j 
sod his train - 

A picture of the arms and accoutrements 
distinguishing the various clans that composed 
the ScottUk army, opens the fifth Canto, en 
titled the Court. Marmion having traversed 
the camp, is led by his conductor to the city, * 
and thence to the palace of Holy root l, w here 
lames wav that night giving an entertainment 
to his nobles, previous to his departure for the 
expedition against England, w liich he had 
fixed tor the next day. Marmion is intro- j 
ducedto the monarch, whose character, copied 
correctly from historical records, the author 
has happily sketched in the following lines:— 
The monarch's form was middle size; 

For feat of strength or exercise. 

Shaped in pro portion fair \ x 

And hazel was his eagle eye. 

And auburn of the darkest dye 
HU short curled heard and hair, 
light was his footstep in the dance. 

And firm bis stirrup in the lUts ; 
find, ohl be had that merry glance. 

That seldom lady's heart resis s. 

Lightly from fair to fair he flew. 

Anal loved to plead, lament and sue!-— 


.Suit lightly won, n short-lived pain! 

For monarchS seldom sigh in vain. 

I said he joyed in banquet-bower; 

But mid his mirth ’twos often strange 
How suddenly his cheer would change. 

His look o’crcast and lower, 

If, in a sudden turn, he felt 
The preSure of his iron belt, 

That bound his breast in penance-pain, 
In memory of his father slain. 

F.ren so'twas strange how evermore, 

Soon as the passing pang was oYr, 

Forwtud he rushed with double glee 
Into the stream of revelry i 
Thus, dim-seen object of affright 
Starts the courser in his flight. 

And half he halts, half springs asttV, 

But feels the quickening spur applied. 

And straining on the tightened rein 
Scour* doubly swift o'er hill and plain. 

O'er James’s heart, the courtiers say, 

Sir Hugh the Heron's wife had sway; 

To Scotland’s court she came. 

To be a hostage for her lord, 

Who Cessford's gallant heart had gored. 
And with the King to make accord, 

Had scut his lovely dame. 

Nor to that lady free alone 
Did the gay King allegiance own ; 

For the fair Queen of France 
Seut him a turquois ring and glove. 

And charged him as her knight and lore 
For her to break a lance; 

And strike three strokes with Scottish brand. 
And march three miles on English land, 
And hid the banners of his baud 
In English breezes dance. 

And thus for France's Queen be dresfc 
His manly limbs in mailed vest; 

And thus admitted English fair, 

His inmost counsels still to share; 

And thus Kir both he madly planned 
The roin of himself and land! 

And yet the sooth to tell, 

Nor England’s fab* nor France’s Queen, 
Were worth one pearl-drop, bright and sheen. 
From Margaret’s eyes that-fell,— 

His own Queen Margaret, uh«viu Litbgow s 
bower 

All lonely suit and wept the weary hour. ’ 

Such was the cause fov which James, dis¬ 
daining the counsels of prudent advisers, and 
j even warnings which were thought to hr 
supernatural, rashly determined on war, aud 
in reply to the commission of Marmion, burk’d 
defiance at the monarch by whom he. was sent. 
An interesting scene takes place between tlie 
King; the Earl of Angus, niwl the English 
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ambassador; tin: former remains steady to his 
purpose ; bi\t as Murmion was directed to re¬ 
main as long as tin- slightest hope s of peace 
were left, James assigns him Tuntallon, the 
Castle of the above-mentioned Karl for his resi¬ 
dence during his stay in Scotland; and like¬ 
wise places under the protection of the am¬ 
bassador the five nuns of Whitby mid their 
Abbess who had been taken by one of bis gallic s. 
The Abbess, who had been one of those that 
sat in judgment on Constance and Clara, for 
whose sake the latter had been betrayed by 
Marmion, justly dreaded the man who was ap¬ 
pointed by the Scottish monarch to escort them 
hack to their convent. The Palmer was still 
in Marmion’s train; with him the Abbess con¬ 
trived a secret interview; and having related 
the history of Dc Wilton and Clara, she deli¬ 
vered to him the packet she had received from 
Constance, containing proofs of Marmion’s 
treachery towards his opponent, charging him 
to convey them*with all possible speed to the 
King. The extraordinary vision which termi¬ 
nates the meeting of the Palmer and the Abbess 
is founded on a circumstance related by Pit- 
scotie, and which, like the apparition at Lin¬ 
lithgow’, was probably a device to deter the 
King from the war. The parting of the Abbess 
and Clara, and the journey of Murmion and his 
retinue with the latter to Tantailon, occupy 
the remainder of the fifth Canto. 

The sixth, entitled the Buttle, begins w ith 
the unexpected meeting of Clara and tier lover, 
Be Wilton, in Tantailon Castle. After the 
first emotions of mutual surprize, he relates 
his adventures since the rencounter w ith Mar- 
HHOti. He informs her, that being conveyed 
from the lists, where he was left for dead, by 
his beadsman, Austin, he was attended by the 
old man, who found means to bring him to 
himself, till a complete recovery was effected ; 
when he accompanied him to foreign lands in 
the disguise of a Palmer. Austin fell sick, and 
before lie expired, he charged l)e Wilton w ith 
this dying injunction, to spare, for his sake, the 
life of Marmion, should fortune ever place it 
iu his power. He Wilton then repaired to 
.Scotland where chance directed that he should 
Ik* the guide of his most inveterate enemy. He 
w as the supposed spectre whom Marmion en¬ 
countered on Clifford Moor, and it w as he to 
whom the Abbess delivered the pnrRct which 
was to prove his innocence. Douglas, to w hom 
his family had formerly been known,had pro- 
misedto provide him with armour, and again to 
dub him a knight, after which he purposed to 
repair lo the camp of the Earl of Surrey, the 
commander of the English forces dispatched j 
against thetCihg of Scotland, w hither he knew 
A*. XXX. VoL TV. 


Marmion intended to conduct Clara. Such is 
the substance of De Wilton's history, tbe 
knowledge of which is represented as having 
produced a distant coldness iu the Earl of 
Angus to his guest, and at their parting a 
<juarfel, which is given with considerable 
spirit, 

Ci The train from out the castle drew, 

But Marmion stopp'd to bid adieu ; 

< Though something I might plain,’ lie said 
‘ Of cold respect to stranger guest. 

Scut hither by your King’s behest 
While in Tantal Ion’s towers I staid, 

Part we in friendship from your laud, 

And, uoblc Earl, receive my hand.’— 

But Douglas round him drew his eloke. 

Folded his arms, and thus he spoke :— 

“ My manors, halls, and bowers shall still 
Be open, at ray sovereign’s will. 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
L T 11 meet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my King’s alone 
From turret to foundation-stone— 

The hand of Douglas is his own ; 

And never shall iu friendly grasp 
f The hand of such as Marmion clasp * 

Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 

And shook his very frame for ire. 

And — c This to me!’ he said,— 

An’twere not for thy hoary beard. 

Such hand a* Marmora's had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head ! 

And first 1 tell thee haughty peer. 

He who docs England's message here. 

Although the meanest iu her state 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate; 

And, Douglas, more 1 tell thee here 
Even in thy pitch of pride, 

Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 

(Nay, never look upon your lord. 

And lay your hands upon your sword) 

I tell thee thou'rt defied ! 

And if thou said’st 1 am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 

Low land or Highland, far or near. 

Lord Angus thou hast lied!’ 

On the earl's cheek the Bush of rage 
O’ercauie the ashen hue of age : 

Fierce he broke forth : ‘And dar’st thou then 
To heard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in liis hall ? 

And hop’st thou then unscathed to go? 

No, by Saint Bride of BothweU, no! 

Up drawbridge, grooms—what, warder, ho 1 
Let the portcullis full ' 

Lord Marmion turned,—well was his need ( 

And dashed the rowels in his steed, 

Like arrow through the arch-way sprung, 

Tlic ponderous grate belliud him rung; 

B b 
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To puss there was such scanty room. 

The bars,descending, razed his plume. 

After this narrow escape M arm ion rejoins 
his troop, and missing the Palmer, makes en¬ 
quiry for him. He is informed that at day¬ 
break he had left the castle, mounted on the 
Karl’s favourite steed, and cased in armour, in 
which he bore a great resemblance to the 
knight whom Marinion had vanquished at 
Cotswold. Marmion's eyes are now opened ; 
he rocoguizes in the Palmer his old enemy De 
Wilton, and knows that lie must have been the 
antagonist whom lie encountered on Gifford 
wold—a discovery which excites in his guilty 
bosom no very agreeable sensations. 

Proceeding onwards to the Tweed, the hos¬ 
tile armies are discovered opposite to each 
other. Marmion hastens to join that of the 
English, in the rear of which he places Clare, 
with a chosen guard. He repairs to the Earl 
of Surrey, who assigns him a post in the van. 
The battle commences, the fortune of the day 
seems to waver iu the part where Marinion 
fights, and two squires whom he had left w ith 
Clare, fly to his aid. They soon return to 
the spot bearing along their wounded lord. 

u His hand still strained the broken brand; 
His arms were smeared with blood and sand. 
Dragged from among the horses' feet 
With dinted shield and helmet heat, 

The falcon crest and plumage gone, 

Can that be haughty Marmion ! 

Youug Blount his armour did unlace 
And gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said— 4 By Saint George he's gone ! 

That spear wound has our master sped ; 

And see the deep cut on liis head! 

Good night to Marmion.' 

* Unnurtured Blount! they brawling cease ; 
He opes his eye,’ said Eustace ; 4 peace !' 

When doffed his casque, he felt free air 
Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare: 

* Where’s Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustace where? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare l 

Redeem mv pennon, charge again 1 . 

Cr\—Marinion to the rescue !—Vain! 

Last of my race on battle-plain. 

That shout *»hall ne'er be heard again ! 

Must 1 bid twice ? hence, varlets ! fly ! 

Leave Marmion here alone—to die.’— 

They parted and alone he lay*, 

Clare drew her from the sight away; 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan 
And half he murmured,— 4 Is there none 
Of all my halts have nurst, 

Page, squire or groom, on* cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring 
Tq slake my dying thirst!’ 


j Scarce were I he piteous accents said, 

, When with the baron's casque the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran : 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, ami feurs, 

I The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees hut the dying man. 

: She filled the helm and buck she hied, 
i And with surprize and joy espied 
| A monk supporting.Murmion's head, 

| A pious man whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought 

I To sbrieve the dying, bless the dead. 

Deep drunk Lord Marmion of the wave, 

And as she stooped his brow to lave, 

4 Is it the hand of Clare,’ he said, 
j 4 Or injured Constance, bathes my head'* 
Then, as remembrance rose— 

| £ Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 

Short space, few words are mine to spare; 
Forgive ami listen, gentle Clare !' 

‘ Alas !' she said, * the while— 

O think of your immortal weal ! 

In vain for Constance is your zeal; 

■ She died at Holy Isle.' 

Lord Marmion started from the ground, 

As light as if he felt no wound ; 

Though in the action burst the tide, 

In torrents from his wounded side. 

‘ Then it was truth !* he said— 4 1 knew 
That the dark presage must be true, 

1 would the fiend to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ! 

For wasting fire, and dying groan, 

And priests slain on the altar Stone, 

Might bribe him for delay. 

It may uot be !—this dizzy trance— 

Cuise on yon base marauder's lance, 

Aud doubly cursed my failing brand! 
j A sinful heart makes feeble hand.' 
i Then fainting dowu on earth he sunk 
Supported by the trembling monk. 

With fruitless labour, Clara bound 
Aud strove to staunch the gushing wound^ 
The monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the church's prayers; 

Ever he said that, close aud near, 

A lady's voice was iu his ear, 

Aud that the priest lie could not hear, 

, For that she ever suug, 

In the Lost battle, borne down by thejiying , 

Where tmngles war's rattle , with groansof the dying* 
So the uotes rung ; 

‘ Avoid thee fiend L with cruel hand, 

Shake not the dying sinner's sand !— 

O look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine; 

O think on faith aud bliss ! 
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By many a death-bed I have been, 

And many u sinner's parting seen 
But never aught like this ’— 

The war that fora Space did fail, 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 

And Stanley ! was the cry ;— 

A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : 

With dying band abo.ve his head 
He shook the fragment of bis blade 
And shouted— < Victory ! 

Charge, Chester, charge 1 —On, Stanley, on !' 
Were the last words of Marroiou.” 

The battle of Flodden Field, could not, it is 
well known, be made to terminate otherwise 
than in favour of the English, and, as the 
reader may easily guess, the piece concludes 
with the union of De Wilton and Clare. 

This poem will l>e readily conceived to have, 
faults, sonic of which candour obliges us tp 
poiutout. 

Mr. Scott seems to think that., for the sake 
of a rhyme, a poet may take any liberties he 
pleases with the participles of verbs. This 
inference wc are at least justified in drawing 
from such instances as the following :—Hast 
wove—were tore—had broke—hath swore— 
were chose—and many others of the like kind. 

Bad rhymes are of still more frequent recur¬ 
rence. Thus we find:—Broad and showed— 
thunder-bolt and halt—one and man—mourn 
and return—dumb and tomb—.lost and most— 
goneaud stone—pierce and rehearse—tone and 
on—shown and won—messenger and bear— 
clad and red—Edelflcd and pray’d—execu 
tioncr and there—laid and bread—once and 
glance—scorned and returned, See. &.c. 

Scotticisms occasionally occur, such as:— 
u When the old man 
Said wc would make a matchless pair.” 
Violations of grammar arc not uncommon 
From any person who has had the education 
of a gentleman, we should scarcely have ex¬ 
pected such gross faults as these : 

“ By four deep gaps are entrance given. 

Scarce by the pale moon-light was seen 
The foldings of his mantle greeu. 

Even sncli weak minister as me 
May the oppressor bruise.” 

The accents in some of the follow ing line* 
are p«^uliarly disagreeable :— 

€f O woman in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And varin&le as the shade 
By the light quivering uspeu made*; 
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When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A piiuisferttig angel thou !— 

Hast thou no elegiac verse.” 

The proportion of doggrel in this volume is 
by no means.inconsiderable. We shull quote 
a few instances : 

u As when the champion of the lake 
En tors Morgana's Fated house, 

Or in the chapel perilous, 

Despising spells and demon’s force. 

Holds converse with the 1111 buried corse; 

Or when DameGanore’s grace to move, 

(Alas ! that lawless was their love) 

He sought proud Tarqttin in his den 
And freed full sixty knights $ or when 
A sinful man and it neon tensed 
He took the Saugreal's holy quest,—&c. 

And ne’er held marble in its trust 
Of two such wondcrous men the dust. 

With rausquet, pike, and morion 
To welcome noble Marraiou.—* 

And there she stood so calm and pale 
That, but her breathing did not fail. 

And motion slight of eye and head. 

And of her bosom, warranted 
That neither sense nor pulse she lacks; % 
You might have thought a form of wax. 
Wrought to the very life was there.”— 

M Steely weeds” cannot lie a proper expres¬ 
sion, neither does that in the following Hues 
appear to us more appropriate : 
u The cannon from the ramparts glanced . 

| Or slow' like noon-tide ghost would glide.” 

Thoughout the whole work the author ap¬ 
pears extremely partial to alliteration. Of 
this the annexed verse affords a ridiculous 
example : 

44 May bid your beads and patter prayer .” 

One might be tempted to suppose that Mr. 
Scott was composing a parody on Sally in our 
Alley, in the following lines :— 

“ Of all the palaces so fair, 

Built for the royal dwelling. 

In Scotland far beyond compare 
Linlithgow is excelling.” 

But with all the deductions which just cri¬ 
ticism is compelled to make, we can securely 
recommend 44 Marmion” as a delicious treat t<* 
the reader. 

Bb2 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 



THE BIRTH 

OK THF. SEVERN, THE WYE, AND THE 
RHYDDOL. 

A Nereid once from Neptune ran, 

A mountain giant was her man; 

They ask'd no banns, they fear'd no shame, 
Plinlimmon was the giant's name, 

His bed a mountain’s desart cave, 

Three pledges of their union gave; 

Their sex was her s that was the mother, 

As if'twas jealous of the other. 

No sooner born hut full of play, 

The little truants ran away. 

The first, caressing public sight, 

Made wealth and cities her delight; 

Was proud of her maternal birth. 

For Oceau’s tribute claim’d the earth. 

With many a dealer snug in trade. 

Had love and passions ready made ; 

Itinerant from shore to shore. 

Prolific indications bore, 

And yet a character preserv'd. 

By the decorum she observ’d ; 

Bat opulence the ruling aim, 

And Severn was the lady's name. 

The second, fond of rural scene, 

With graceful air, like beauty’s queen. 
Coquetting, but with morals chaste. 

And sentimentally embrac'd. 

From coarse and glaring crowds remov’d, 

Bv gentie spirits cheer’d and lov'd. 

Was ne’er obnoxious but retir'd, 

And sweetly coy, was more desir'd! 

Her playful dress, with careless grace, 

And shifted charm improv’d her face; 

Her flowing hair the Muses crown'd, 

Her step was consecrated ground ; 

By Genius lov'd, caress’d by Fame, 

And Wye the matchless wonder’s name. 

A termagant the Rhyddol next. 

With manners bold, and choice perplex’d, 
Pacific intercourse disdain’d. 

In fury shone, in terrors reign'd; 

Wild as a colt, or pamper’d horse, ■ 

And hounding with a tiger’s force, 

In rocks and caves that shunn'd the light 
Or tumbling from the mountain’s height; 
She leapt, she flew, as quick as thought, 
And still pursu’d, was never caught; 


! Refus'd the lover’s gentle sway, 

I And swept with scorn her tjmnd’iing way; 

| Unless, to wanton mischief prone, 

She made some heedless nymph her owij. 

And wore the counterfeited smile, 

An artless virgin to beguile. 

Twas thus two Naiads* were deceiv'd, 

With open arms her gifts receiv’d, 

But soon were in a torrent lost, 

On stormy Neptune’s bosom toss’d! 

And borne upon a car half dead. 

The helpless victims of his lied. 

With tempting charms the Istwith pleas'd, 
Betray’d, and by the Rhyddol seiz'd, 

With shouts of joy was borne away, 

The Khyddol's boast, the Ocean's prey; 

And sportive Mynach shar’d her fate. 

Caught by the same alluring bait. 

Ill-fated Istwith ! deftr to love; 

In Hafod's grot or pathless grove; 

By Hafod's Druid Priest-f admir’d; 

By Hafod's Muse herself inspir'd; 

In many a cave by him pursu’d, 

With taste entranc'd, with love renew'd; 

The Rhyddol hinds thee with her chain, 

And mountain shrieks are heard in vain. 

Yet such is beauty’s varied power, 

That not alone Annida’s bower. 

But Rhyddol's features, wild and rude, 

With love's,attractions are endued;— 

We look at charms, to errors blind, 

Adore the form and veil the mind. 



THE MAID OF ERIN*. 

My thoughts delight to wander 
Upon a distant shore ; 

Where lovely, fair, and tender, 

Is she whom I adorg:’ 

May Heav'n, its blessings sparing, 

On her bestow them free, 

The lovely Maid of Erin! 

Who sweetly sang to me. 

# The Rhyddol meeting with Istwith and 
the Mynach, takes them with her to the sea. 

T Mr. Johnes, the owner of the celebrated 
Hafod, and whose taste in the display of its 
beauties is universally admired. 
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Had Fortune fix'd my station, 

In some propitious hour, 

The monarch of a nation. 

Endow’d with wealth and power j j| 

That wealth and power sharing, 

My peer lean queen should he, 

The lovely Maid of Erin! 

M ho sweetly sang to me. 

Altho' the restless ocean 
May long between us roar, 

Yet while my heart lias motion, 

She’ll lodge within its core; 

For artless and endearing. 

And mild and young is she, 

The lovely Maid of Erin ! 

Who sweetly sang to me. 

When Fate gives intimation, 

That my last hour is nigh. 

With placid resignation 
I’ll lay nve down and die ; 

I’ond hope my bosom cheering, 

That I in heav'n shall see, 

The hrvely Maid of Erin ! | 

M ho sweetly sung to me. 


THE MAID OF LOCH NELL.* 

The w intry winds houl'd round the towers o’ jj 
Dojis ta fin age, 

The tempest wing'd spirit shriek'd wildly 
on high, 

The thunderbolts plough’d up the heathy 
mount’s high ridge, 

An* the blue forked lightning illumined the 
sky, 

The storm-laden black clouds were heavily 
lowrin’, 

The sea billows heav'd up wi' mountain-lik^ 
swell, 

The cauld roria* blast swept the brow o' Ben- 
fewrin, 

An* kiss'd the white breast o’the Maid of 
Loch Nell. 

She sprang in the Curragh to meet her Mac- 
doniteQ, 

Mhile her soul-breathing love-sighs were 
mingled wi’ fear, 

For the tempest-beat billow s rav'd w ildly in 
Connell, 

An’ the fiery-warm lightning hiss'd awfully 
near. 

* Loch Nell, the seat of General Campbell, 
is a beautiful romantic spot in the west High¬ 
lands.—Dunstaflnage, the ancient residence 
of the Kings of Scotland, is a little below Loch 
Nell, and the rapid river Connell runs between j 
them. Benfewring is a very high hill N. E. of, 
Loch Nell. \ 


Her long (low ing hair to the rude blast was 
wavin’, 

As the I&bVmg Curragh wave-tuss’d rosi 
and fell. 

J he spray watt the wings o’ the starm-Ioviu’ 
raven, 

An’ chill’d the sweet form o’ the Maid o' 
Loch Nell. 

Ah ! ne'er more, sweet maid, w ilt thou meet 
thy Macdowuell, 

-N»c mair in the strath will ye arm-in-avin 
rove; 

For the angel of death's on the dark waves o' 
Connell, 

An’ waits tor the mandate preparing above. 

T hree times a loud voice was heard sabbin’ an' 
wailin', 

A boon roarin’ Connell w i* sad mournful 
swell; 

An’ three times a voice was heard plaintively 
sailin’, 

Wi’ sighs round the mansion o' lofty Loch 
Nell. 

Ne'er again, lovely maid, wilt thou stray thro’ 
the w ild wood ; 

Ne'er again wilt thou rove thro' the sweets 
o’ the glen, 

Neer again wilt tliou tread in the haunts of 
thy childhood. 

Or rouse the dun-deer frae its roclc-cover’d 
den. 

Sad, sad, will thy loss be, ill-fated Macdonncll, 

Nue maer on thy love's ruby lips wilt thou 
dwell; 

For low in the oozy-green caverns o' Connell 

Lies the pride o’ thy heart—the sweet Maid 
o’ Loch Nell. 


ENO; THE INDIAN WARRIOR. 

'Tis done, the blow’s given, reveng’d is my 
love. 

Yes, yes, and to-morrow 1 die ; 

To-morrow my soul wings itsjourney above 

To Orra, to Orra, I tiy .* 

Ye tribe?,Oh, my brothers ! you knew she had 
charms ! 

You knew*, too, I made her my wife : 

Yet the fell villain came, tore the maid from 
my arms; 

But he fell 1—Yes, he fell by my knife. 

Yet why did my hatchet so soon find his heart? 

Or scalp'd was the white man by me? 

Why, why. Oh ! Fll tell it, with rapture im¬ 
part, 

That Eno might come, love, to thee ! 
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Yes, yes, and to-morrow I go to my bride, 

’Tis fix'd, 'tis the Christian's decree1 
The faggots will blaze, but their joy I’ll deride, 
For Orra, I come, love, to thee! 

14 Farewell! and forever! tormentors, I il cry, 
Li My sinews to ashes any burn ; 

« Yes, yes, but a groan, not a groan nor a sigh, 
“ Your Barms shall exact in return. 
u Farewell! aud forever! I go to my bride! 

<k Your torture’s are pleasures to me.” 

Jdy arm fell'd the tyrant, he struggled and 
died ! 

But Orra—l come, love, to thee. 


THE SLIGHTED SHEPHERD. 

Aside you'gently sloping hill, 

A cottage overlooks the dale, 

Where smoothly steals a purling rill, 

Along tlic daisy spangled vale. 

Enticing spot! sweet magic scene! 

The hill and dale, the meadaud grove : 

A simple, yet a rich demesne. 

The pure abode of virtuous love. 

Bright Summer's clad in warm array, 

Cool groves invite to calm repose : 

But ah 1 , what melting love-sick lay. 

Does you' tall pine tree's bark disclose? 

M Ye villagers of humble sphere, 

« Who oft' frequent this silent grove : 

** Ye who the lonely shade revere, 

“ The sweet receptacle for love. 

“ Behold yon’ little mountain cot, 

« With myrtle girt, and woodbine sweet 5 

“ From noise and bustle far remote, 

“ Except the harmless lambkin's bleat. 

u Within resides a matchless maid, 
u The fairest of the village train; 

“In soft resistless charms array’d, 

44 The fond attraction of the plain. 

w Cease contemplation—cease to bear 
5* To memory's reflective view, 

44 My hopeless passion for a fair; 

44 Nor disappointment's pangs renew. 

“ Yet shall my friendly muse disclose 
4t The dictates of a wounded heart; 

“ The object of my lost repose, 

“ Ah! let these humble lines impart. 

“ Then be my hapless tale confess'd; 

44 Let all the village know’ my lot: 

44 A passion kindled in my breast, 

“ For Flora of the mountain cot. 

44 Oft' as the maiden blush of uiorn’ 

44 Crept slowly up the smonking bills: 

44 When sparkling dew-drops tipt the thorn, 
44 And Sol i'lum'd the tepid riRs. 


Oft’ as the Sim’s enlivening ray 
4£ A'vak’d the busy chirping crew, 

I quit the village blithe and guy, 

£< And to the mountain cottage (lew. 

! “ On me affection seem'd to smile, 

££ As Flora's baud I gently press'd ; 

“ A fond return I thought awhile, 

4£ Had render’d faithful Robin blest. 

41 The matchless maid 1 truly love; 

14 But she proves cruel, cold, unkind j 

4£ With Robin she’ll no longer rove, 

“ Fair Flora's of uncertain mind. 

44 Dissembled love is like the vane, 

44 That alters w ith each restless breeze; 

44 It holds a short delusive reign, 

44 And sinks beneath its base decrees. 

44 The pastimes of my native vale, 

iC Have long since ceas'd to yield delight: 

44 I now alone my fate bewail, 

44 As waudVing thro' the gloomy night. 

44 Adieu my dear paternal vale, 

44 Farewell enticing shaded grove ; 

44 Do thou record the simple tale, 

44 A constant Shepherd’s slighted love." 

Vale-Place .. GOBBO/’ 


SONG. 

IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH OF FLORIAN. 

All ye, w ho torn from Love, 

At distance roam forlorn ; 

All ye who vanquish'd prove 
Some cruel fair one’s scorn ;— 

Your sorrows, tho' severe, 

Compar’d with mine are small. 

For you have Hope to chccr, 

And I have lost iny all. 

I lov'd a beauteous fair. 

And was belov'd again— 

But in this world of care, 

No joy can long remain ; 

'Tis like the tender rose, 

Expanding to the skies. 

At dawn of nioru it blows. 

At eve it droops and dies. 

Vain were her youth and charms! 

The lovely maid is gone: 

Death snatch'd her from my arms. 

And I am left alone!— 

The griefs which now o’erwholm. 

Will tinisb soon my woe,— 

That stroke which fells the elm. 

Destroys the ivy too. 

York Barracks* 
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THE BAYS THAT ARE GONE! 

Th k sun was departed,tlic mild zephyr blowing, 
B«u*c over the plain the peifu me of the flow ers; 

In soft uudulations the streamlet was flowing, 
And calm meditation led forward the hours : 

I struck the full chord, and the ready tear 
started, 

1 sung of an exile, forlorn, broken hearted. 

Like him, from tny bosom all joy i« departed, 
And sorrow has stoPn from the lyre all its 
pow'rs. 

I paus'd on the strain, when fond mcm'ry 
tenacious, 

Presented the form I must ever esteem ; 

Retrac'd scenes of pleasure, alas ! how falla¬ 
cious ! 

Evanescent all, all, as the shades of a dream. 

Yet still, ns they rush'd thro' oppress'd recol¬ 
lection, 

The silent tear fell, ami the pensive reflection 

Immers'd my sad bosom in deeper dejection, 
On which cheering Hope scarcely glances a 
beam. 
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In vain into beauty all uattire is springing, 

In vain smiling’ Spring does the blossoms 
unfold; 

lu vain round my cot the wing’d choristers 
singing, 

When each soft affection is dormant and cold. 
E'en sad as the merchant bereav'd of his trea¬ 
sure, 

So slow beats my heart, and so languid its 
measure, 

So dreary, so lonely, a stranger to pleasure. 
Around it affliction her mantle hath roll’d. 
But meek resignation supporting the spirit, 
Pnveils a bright scene to the uplifted eye; 
A scene, which the patieut and pure shall 
inherit, 

M here hraits bleed no more, and the tear 
shall lie dry. 

There souls, which on earth iu each other 
delighted. 

By friendship, by honour, by virtue united, 
.Shall meet, and their pleasures no more shall 

be blighted. 

But perfect ami pure as their love be their joy. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR APRIL. 


DRURY-LANE. 

jl 

On Thursday, March 31, was presented at 
Drury-lane Theatre, a New Play, entitled 
“ The Worlds from the pen of Mr. Kcuney ; 
an author well known, and deservedly praised, • j 
for “ Raising the Wind ." 

CHARACTERS. 

Cheviot. Mr. Elli<ton, 

Echo. Mr. BaK VIST f.r, 

Withers..Mr. Wrought©?!, 

Index. Mr. Matthews, 

Subtle .Mr. Wewitzer, 

Social .Mr. Purser, 

Loiter .Mr. DeCamp, 

Dauntless.Mr. Palmer, 

Author.Mr. Russf.ll, 

Margin.••..Mr. Maddocks, 

Lady Bloomfield.Mrs. Jordan, 

Mrs. Barclay .Mrs. Powell, 

Eleanor Barclay .Miss Boyce. 

Fable — Mr. Cheviot , an author of lofty 
spirit, and appropriate poverty, is in love with 
Lady Btoomfeld, a fashionable widow, whom 
he lias rescued from an insult at the Opera. 
His humility and his pride equally forbid him 
to express his admiration openly.; mid the 
widow is withheld from explicit encourage- 


ment by the jealousy of Eleanor Barclay , a 
young lady, whom Cheviot , amid aii his poverty, 
relieves with* a sum of money that Lady Bloom¬ 
field herself had scut to him without a name. 
Echo, a good-natured honest fellow, who imi¬ 
tates the manners and tones of all his compa¬ 
nions, has been attached to Eleanor, but is 
urged and pressed by bis friends to woo Lady 
Bloomfield. Cheviot, in a spirited conference 
urges him to perform his original promise. 
Love and honour resume their influence over 
his mind ; he is united to Eleanor , aud Cheviot 
receives the hand of Lady Bloomfield . The 

obscurity which, during the earlier part of the 
play is hung over the birth and connections of 
the young author, is removed by an interesting 
scene in the fifth Act, where Mrs. Barclay , the 
mother of Eleanor, discovers herself to be fhe 
mother of Cheviot also, by a gentleman named 
Dai*cnant, who, in early life,deserted her, and 
bad married, aud was a widower: while her 
son was maintained by this very Zktvevani 
who having long professed to be only the 
friend, at last avows himself the father of 
Cheviot, and makes amends to Mrs. Barclay by 
marriage. Little amusement is afforded bv 
the incidental characters of Dauntless and 
Loiter, two idle coxcombs, and of Index a 
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good-natured gentleman, who is instrumental 
in bringing the parties to a right understand¬ 
ing- 

This Play is certainly creditable to its au¬ 
thor; for though it discovers no originality of 
genius, no profound and accurate view of the 
tnixed masquerade of human characters,—hut 
little of the vis comica , and less of polished 
tarte, and a refined ami skilful portraiture of 
living manners,—notwithstanding those deduc¬ 
tions, it deserves to stand high upon the basis 
of negative merit, aiul was well entitled to what 
it obtained,—security ; though it can make 
no pretensions to \\ hat it certainly aspired to, 
—praise. 

Us merit is a sort of bleating innocence ; an 
unarrogating simplicity. Its highest praise 
is that it does not offend; and, in the pre¬ 
sent state of the staged it must be confessed 
to be no indifferent and origiual credit, not to 
disgust. 

This play, however, is certainly formed from 
the floating materials and widely-spreading 
elements of the novel press. It has been 
sucked up in the atmosphere of circulating i 
libraries; and has a most powerful impregnu- j 
tion of that diverse kind of extra-human inci- j 
dents which break out from the Leadenhall 
shop in periodical ahuudauce. We have 
children who know not their parents; and 
parents who do not know their children. Wc 
have life turned upside dow n iu search of sur¬ 
prizes*. W e have novelty in the garb of wonder; 
and but seldom in the attractive dress of reality 
or truth. 

The character of Cheviot is unnatural in 
the extreme : there is nothing to be seen or 
imagined like him either in life or fancy. 

Echo, Index, and Loiter had little humour. 
They had neither the recommendation of Jife 
nor of manners : they were the mere ephemera 
of the stage : the “ Child mho many fathers 
shirer They belong to almost every author 
w ho has written for the playhouses for the last 
dozen years. 

The dialogue and occasional sentiment of- 
this piece were mostly entitled to praise ; if we 
except the performers, who were more deserv¬ 
ing either than author or play. 


This piece made many lucky shots between 
wind und water, and came securely into port 
under a plentiful discharge of clap.trap mo- 
rality. It kept an even, quiet tenor, in a 
voyage in which little was ventured, and no¬ 
thing was gained but safety. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

Ox Thursday March 31, was presnted at 
this theatre a Mclo-Drama, entitled, J Uonifack 
j and Bridget ina ; or, The Knight of the Her mi - 
; tage ; or, The Windmill Turret ; or. The Spectre 
of the North East Gallery . 

The idea of this Melo-Drama is taken from 
the French of Mons. Martaiuville, and a comic 1 


conversation, supposed to pass in the box- 
lobby between the author, box book-keeper, 



of prelude, to inform the public w hat species 
of farce they arc to expect—from this we easily 
anticipate a travesty after the manner of Tom 
Thumb the Great , or Chrononhotonthologns —the 
piece then commences with a beautiful view 
of a castle, forest,* and hermitage, where 
Sir Hildebrand , in inock heroics, informs his 
confident, Nicholas, that u sorcerer has robbed 
liim of his daughter, his nephew, and his castle 
—the recovery of these, and the subjugation of 
the tyrant Wizard, form the ground-work of 
the succeeding scenes, in w hich we are pre¬ 
sented with every species of pageantry ami 
splendour usually exhibited in pieces of a 
more serious nature; interspersed with rob¬ 
bers, enlivened with caves and sped res, anti 
finishing w'ith a combat and conflagration. 

This piece is a species of burlesque upon 
Melo-Dramas, preparatory to the exhibition 
of one. It is translated from the French, to 
whom wre now go for our satire as w*ell as our 
sentiment. 

We have no room to analyze itit cor¬ 
responds with its professions, and was well 
received by the town. It contains much good 
scenery, and will doubtless answer the euds of 
the Managers. 


——— 
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FASHIONS 

For MAY, 1808 . 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


ENGLISH COSTUME. 

No. i.—.4 Walking Dress. 

A plain muslin walking dress, with Spanish 
spencer of celestial blue, or shaded lilac sars¬ 
net, ornamented entirely round with the new 
Chinese trimming, and confined round the 
waist with a large cord, and tassels to cor¬ 
respond." A honnet composed of the same 
materials as the speneer, with tiara front, and 
Chinese trimming. Shoes of pale blue, or lilac 
kid. Gloves of York tan. 

No. 2.—A Lady and Child. 

A high gown of French cambric, with long 
sleeves, shirt front, and frill of scolloped lace.- 
A French hanging sleeve; coat with slashed 
skirt, and Spanish lappells, formed of figured 
Imperial sarsnet or Chinese silk—its colour 
spring green, buff, or jonquille, ornamented 
with a floss silk trimming of agreeably con¬ 
trasted shades. A Gipsy hat of straw, or 
figured Imperial chip, worn rather forward ; a 
little French cap appearing beneath, and the 
hair formed in close curls, or a waved crop 
behind. The hat tied simply across the crown 
with a narrow white ribband. A nankeen 
slipper, or shoe of pale green kid. Gloves of 
pale Limerick. 

Child's Attire —A frock, and short trow- 
sers of cambric, with Turkish pomposas of 
joinfuiHe kid. A wrapping coat with deep 
cape, formed of fine scarlet, or purple kersey¬ 
mere. A heaver hat ami feather of pale brown, 
or dove colour. 

No. a.—E vening Costumes. 

A plain round robe of white gossamer satin, 
with a short train, rouud bosom, seamed 
No. XXX. VoLIV. 


back, and long sleeves. Crescent tucker of 
rich antique lace. A white satin coiffe a-la 
Mary Queen of Scots, edged with silver worm 
trimming; ornamented on the top and at the 
point., in the centre of the forehead, with pearl 
drops. This unique head-dress is confined 
under the chin, where it is attached to a 
crimp lace, which is extended to t^ach ear. 
The hair is ever worn with this head-dress 
in full dishevelled carls; and the most ele¬ 
gant and appropriate ornaments are diamonds 
and amethysts. Shoes of white satin, with 
silver trimming. White kid gloves ; fan of 
carved amber ; and short round Opera tippet 
of swansdowu. 

No. 4 .—Evening Costume. 

A round robe of white or coloured Italian 
gauze, over a white sarsnet slip, ornamented 
round the bottom, bosom, and sleeves, with a 
fancy border of gold or silver, in tambour. 
The waist rather longer than usual, with 
rouud gored bosom, and rucked frock sleeve. 
A French cloak of figured or shaded sarsnet ; 
the colour a silver grey, lilac, or pcacli-blos- 
som, trimmed with a line gossamer fur, or 
rich Chinese floss trimming. The hair drawn 
smooth from the front, and tw isted in a knot 
on each side of the head, w here it is confined 
with a cornet pin ; a full bunch of curls over. 
the left eye, and a gold bandeau , or diadeui, to 
correspond with the border of the robe. Pear 
ear-rings of pearl, with necklace, brooch, and 
bracelets to suit. Shoes of white figured silk, 
with gold rosets. Gloves of trench kid, be- 
i low the elbow. 

Cc 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


ON Tilt MOST KLKUANT AND SELECT 
FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 

Tiie sweet season of Spring ts fapidly 
advancing, and buds expanding into blossoms, 
put forth their varied hues in odoriferous 
beauty, while nature triumphs in the rich 
luxuriance of her train. The cheering rays 
of the Great Vivifier of our globe, awaken to 
new life the animal ami vegetable kingdom. 
The dejected mind shakes oft the lethargy of 
care, and feels its hopes revive; while the 
votaries of fashion, the frolic of spring, taste, 
and beauty, exultiug in the splendour of their 
favoured isle, sport in the sunshine of rival 
grace and loveliness. So numerous and at¬ 
tractive are the combinations of attire offered 
in this guy season, that in order to give a de¬ 
lineation at ouce copious and select, we roust 
forbear all digression, and pursue with our 
accustomed exactness and attention, the des¬ 
tined subject of remark. We commence there- , 
fore with the walking, or carriage costume. 

We remark that pelisses and mantles of* 
divers constructions, are here invariably adopt¬ 
ed ; these are chiefly formed of shaded double 
sarsnets, or Chinese silk, and we have seen 
some few of Italian crape, lined throughout 
with whitesarsuet, w hich have a light and chaste 
effect. The most novel construction for these 
articles of apparel are, the Cassock, or deni 
robe-pelisse ; it is formed to sit close to the 
person, embracing about two-thirds of the 
figure in length. It is constructed without a 
cape, flows in loose robes on each side from 
the centre of the back, and is occasionally con¬ 
fined at the bosom with an onyx, or cameo 
brooch. The long pelisse most distinguish¬ 
ing, is that which wraps plain across the 
figure on one side, meeting a loose flow ing 
robe on the other, while a strip, the size of 
the throat, finished with a. rich correspondent 
tassel, acts as a substitute fur a collar. The 
Only elegant or appropriate trimmings for this 
species of habiliment, is the Indian floss, 
double Trafalgar, gathered borders of the 
same, or the large link trimmiug described in 
our last. Canonical scarfs and spencers, rich 
silk shawls, fancifully and variously disposed, 
Some few of muslin lined with coloured aarsnet, 
and tied on the figure in style like the drapery 
of our Grecian statues, with a few Spanish 
spencers, are observable amidst the endless 
variety which is offered at the shrine of the 
fickle Goddess. With the above mentioned 
habits are worn, the small Gipsy hat of 
straw, or chip, with Jani caps tif the same, 


or the small French hood of lace. Some 
tasteful femalea edge these attractive orna¬ 
ments w ith a petit wreath of the white or yel¬ 
low jessamine or any other delicate flower; 
they are usually tied across the crown with a 
ribband, or silk handkerchief, the colour of 
the coat or mantle. Straw and chip hats arc 
also worn with the fancy turban, or tiura front, 
and short white veils ; but for a neat or grace¬ 
ful figure, we consider no article of this na¬ 
ture so marked and becoming as the Gipsy. 

The Minerva bonnet, the same as the pe¬ 
lisse, the small French poke, the small Scotch 
bonnet, with puckered tiara fronts—the two 
latter worn with short white veils, and silk 
cravats, with embroidered ends to correspond, 
adorn many of our females of acknowledged 
taste and celebrity. In full dress, the brilli¬ 
ant diversity which our fashionables display 
was scarcely ever equalled. Me shall parti¬ 
cularize a few of the most striking habits, and 
give our general remarks where it is impos¬ 
sible to be minute. 

We observe that, amidst the many coloured 
robes which adorn our females in public, the 
chaste and elegant garb, formed of w hite satin, 
is selected by many of our fair countrywomen, 
and shines in pure and native lustre. These 
dresses are variously constructed, but are ge¬ 
nerally worn no trimmed, with long sleeves and 
high antique shirts of gold or silver tissue — 
Sometimes these appear as a simple slip, and 
are worn with a lace veil, formed in a kind of 
short tnnick. At others, a silver net drapery 
a-tor-Ariadne , flows in the Grecian style round 
the figure, and is fastened on the left shoulder 
with a cameo brooch, or diamond buckle.— 
But the most unique and elegant habit we 
have witnessed this season, was a Rutland 
robe, formed entirely of Brussels lace, worn 
over a blossom satin under slip; the hair or¬ 
namented with a tiara of the apple blossom, 
exquisitely formed to nature, and fastened 
behind with a Persian pin of diamonds.— 
Round robes of white leno, made short; a 
broad white satin ribband placed at the bot¬ 
tom, with waist and sleeves to correspond, and 
a small Spanish hat of white satin, edged with 
silver Trafalgar, and ornamented with afrostrd 
willow feather, appeared on two females <U 
j rank and beauty at the splendid musical party 
lately given by the amiable and interestin',; 

Mrs. K-. Roman tunicks clasped up the 

front, formed of coloured Italian gauze, with 
a white satin petticoat partially seen beneath, 
is an elegant and attractive garb. Borders of 
artificial flowers frequently ornament w\ut«* 
drapery, and some few coloured borders in 
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neeftle-wortc, which produce an animated 
effect amidst the coup-d'cvil of a drawing- 
room. 

The high antique ruff is still but partially 
adopted. Indeed it can never he worn to 
advantage hut with a fine throat, and coiu- 
nlauding figure. The general style for gowns 
differs little from our last account: the waist 
is much increased in length with our most 
fashionable females, but the multitude seem 
not inclined to depart from that mediocrity to 
which in this particular, they have long ad¬ 
hered. Morning dresses are invariably formed 
a walking length, high in the neck, with long 
sleeves, and frequently with narrow treble 
flounce. To some are attached the I rench 
jacket, to others the tunic robe, and embroi¬ 
dered shirt. Caps of diverse construction are 
worn with this style of costume; und also in 
half dress. The court hood, or lappet cap, 
with the Grecian mob, are the most conspi¬ 
cuous for novelty and elegance. In the even¬ 
ing, or full dress, we see a few Indian turbans, 
also some Spanish hats and feathers ; hut the 
hair in the Grecian and antique style, with 
diadems and coronets, or bandeaus, together 
with tiaras of the frosted thistle, oak-leaf and 
fruit, roses in moss, and other fancy orna¬ 
ments, is more generally adopted. With the 
cap a la-Mary Queen of Scots, and also with 
the court lappet of fashionable attraction, the 
hair must be disposed in fall dishevelled curls, 
bands and braids producing an unbecoming 
and graceless effect with these last-mentioned 
art icles. The long sash of ribband, or sarsuet, 
with plain round dresses, tied immediately 
behind, or across the shoulder, u-Ui-wulitaire, 
has been lately revived; and ou very young 
women, the latter style gives a graceful turn 
to the figure. 

Trinkets afford a brilliant display in private 
parties, and at the Opera. Next to the dia- 1 
round, which can never be out of fashion, the 
amethyst, ruby, and emerald, rank highest. 
Pearl, w ith center ornaments ot these jewels, 
must also defy the power of fashion and the 
effects of time, for neatness, grace, and pu¬ 
rity, can never be out of date, where the taste 
is correct, and the judgment sound. The 
Persian awl comet pin, the cameo, onyx, and 
mosaic brooch, the gold linked necklace, pearl 
ditto, in form of Howe, s and shells, take pre-^ 
cede nee of other minor ornaments. Gloves ot 
French kid, a pale primrose, silver grey, and 
flesh colour, now take their place, with the 
Voi k tan, and I.imerick.—VVe have before re¬ 
marked, that in full dress nothing is admitted 
bat white kid. Shoes are most fashionable, 


formed of double silk, to correspond with the 
pelisse, or otlierw ise, of pale blue, Iwow n, 
green kid. In the evening, white satin,kid, or 
figured silk, w ith gold or silver resets, cannot 
be changed to advantage. Tl»e prevailing co¬ 
lours for the season are, shades of pale 
pale blue, lilac, buff, and jonquille. 


THE DUKE OF KENT'S 
MANSION AT KNIGHTSBRIDGK . 

This chef (Tccuvre of architecture and fur¬ 
niture, which is now' to be disposed of by 
private contract, is really the most superb 
residence we ever witnessed. It is the daily 
resort of the fashionable w orld, and amateurs 
of what is called the classic , in household em¬ 
bellishment. This superb mansion, together 
with its plantations, hot and succession bouses. 
See. have cost his Royal Highness no less a 
sum than eighty thousand pounds, indepca- 
dent of fourteen thousand pounds expended in 
the furniture and other decorations. The 
richness of the whole tout ensemble, and the 
accommodations which are multiplied Ww- 
fnitmn for domestic comfort as well as orna¬ 
ment, are without a parallel in this country. 
i The state apartments consist of several suites, 

; they are as follow'.—Entering the hall, £n*m 
the court-yard, the windows appear with ad¬ 
ditional splendour, from their being composed 
of stained glass To the left of the grand geo¬ 
metrical staircase is a noble vestibule, which 
leads into the dining parlour ; this apartment 
is of the grandest proportions, being about 
forty feet by twenty-five, the walls are elegantly 
finished in fresco. The curtains are of super¬ 
fine orange colour cloth, of an Etruscan hire* 
panndled oat w ith very bold and brood mar¬ 
gins of velvet; the draperies after the Etrus¬ 
can style, arc suspended over antique, cornices 
The whole of the windows arc occasionally 
covered with painted transparencies on silk, 
producing the most beautiful effect imagm 
able. On this floor is the private library 9 tl* 
walls of which arc covered entirely with azure 
blue silk, and decorated w ith fauciful draperies. 
The book cases are without doors; in their 
stead, from each shelf is suspended a norvei 
and very tasteful vallen of blue silk, decorated 
with bullions , in festoons aud drops. The 
chairs in this room arc of white ar.d gold. 
The vestibule is en suite with the dining par¬ 
lour. Ascending the grand staircase, you 
cater, on the first flight, another vestibule, 
which leads to the principal drawing-rooms- 
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The walls of these magnificent apartments arc* 
pwiutrd wholly in ha* relief) and finished with 
gold moulding* in com pari meats. In this 
room arc minors of vast magnitude and ifti- 
common beauty ; they occupy the spaces be¬ 
tween the piers and over the chimney-pieces, 
t.'udev each of the two principal piers is placed 
a tabic of the most exquisitely designed and 
exoewL d rcaglinla marble, perhaps ever w it- 
ncssed; it represents Etruscan rases mid an¬ 
tiquities. These tablets arc supported by 
superbly carved and gilt c/;tWro$. The chairs 
arc of white and gold, covered with blue 
damask silk. Tkv' curtains are composed of 
white lutestrings, with continued draperies of 
a/uiT Idne satin; they arc very tastefully ar¬ 
ranged, and occupy the whole length of the 
rooms; the principal apartment is forty fret 
long. The carpets are of the cut-velvet luanu- 
. torture, in shades of crimson. Contiguous to 
the latter is a superb boudoir, or Turkish room, 
tatted up in strict costume. On the secoud 
story is the Duke's sitting-room, which is 
chiefly remarkable for its com man ding rite, 
ami the general simplicity of its outline. This 
room is fitted up w it h book cases, in white ami 
gold;, and Grecian couches. Adjoining to 
this is bis Royal Highness's bed-chamber, in 
which is placed an elegant French bed,, tastc- 
fiillj? fitfBttd with draperies of yell aw cotton, 
ami embroidered white* muslin. On this floor 
is an unique hath, made after the French style. 


the bath being concealed in a couch, and 
covered with cushions and draperies. Tl»i» 
hath is supplied with hot or cold water, which 
is always kept in a state of temperament fur 
i instant use. The residue of this suite is oc- 
! cupicd by dressing rooms and vestibules. 
| Passing up the third flight of stairs, you enter 
; a Indy’s sitting room, the walls of which arc 
wholly hung with blue calico, formed into 
quills, and surmounted by festoons, decorated 
with bullion fringe. T he curtains of this 
i room arc of blue calico and white muslin; the 
furniture is simply elegant, and consists of 
! Grecian couches, sofa, tables, and magnificent 
pier and chimney glasses. Parallel to this 
; apartment is another, fitted up to correspond, 
j but having the addition of a French bed. 

On the ground floor, beneath the dining 
\ parlour, is an oval conservatory, now filled 
j with rare erotics. A door of communication 
' leads to the Duke’s private study ; the latter 
j is not finished The innumerable oflices, at¬ 
tached aud detached, renders this enviable 
residence truly valuable; a Hording every ac- 
I commodatiou for a very numerous household. 
No cxpence has been spared in supplying the 
house with every other requisite of domestic 
utility. In short, we may venture to add, 
there is uot a mansion In the vicinity of the 
metropolis of equal attraction, combining all 
! the luxury of Home, w ith the simplicity and 
elegance of ancient Greece. 
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THE SERIES OF CELEBRATED PICTURES, 

PAINTED BY JAMES BARRY , R. A . 
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On the first of July, 1808 (together with the succeeding Number of this Magazine J, •'Jill 
he published No. XXXIII. the custom a ly Half-yearly 

SUPjPJLEMEMTA.il mummer, 

ntic/i Kill conclude the present ('being the FourthJ Volume of this J Vorh, with the 

division of the year . 

f r.J'l?' n ELl b ? vin ? , becn * 10n ? uretl will permission to make Oulike Engravings 
from Mr. Barry s celebrated suite of Pictures, entitled 

THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZED SOCIETY, 

BWfrjMmilfcc pr “ CPt thCm t0 thC 1>ublic in the next Supplemental Number of La 

'Vorks of the decked Mr. Barn-, have long been esteemed one of the 
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Oox! , b i hey have ne ^ r hlther ‘“ b een engraved. Mr. Bell is proud to sav, that the 
? ;Ir * Specimen which he shall give of them, in fidelity and perspicuity, will not 
be inferior to the most finished works of the graver. * 

y , Tb^ e ^'cturcs. being Six in number, and containing infinite work, and variety of 
character, hour of them only will be given in the next Supplement the remaining 
Two will he included in the two suceeding Numbers of the Magazine. 6 

lifeof R e a frv PP 3 L n N M sf N I -"I” C ? n,ain d « cri P‘*ons and criticisms of these-Pictnres; the 
of thl Art/ d y of interesting and original matter upon every department 
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THE EIGHT HONOURABLE THE COUNTESS OF OXFORD. 


The founder of the honours of the 
noble house of Oxford, was the celebrated 
Harley, who, in the early part of the hist 
century, during the reign of Queen Anne, 
was entrusted with the most important 
offices in the state. 

The character of Harley will be long re¬ 
membered in English politics;he wasatthe 
head of the famous Tory party in the latter 
years of the reign of Queen Anne, and was 
suspected of a design' (to which indeed atl 
the members of that celebrated body were 
exposed) of bringing in the Pretender. 

He was attacked at the Council Board by 
the knife of an assassin, and received a most 
dangerous wound. This injurv, and insult 
to a minister in his office, produced an act 
of parliament, making it felony to attempt 
the life of a Privy Councillor. 

The death of Queen Anne broke down 
the whole system of Tory politics—Harley 
was not only driven from his place, but 
committed to the Tower; until the malig¬ 
nity of his enemies abated, his life was 
in danger ; but as time softened their as¬ 


perity, it produced in like manner his re¬ 
lease. 

The founderoftheOxfordfamih'however 
will long be remembered for his patronage 
of literature, when the virtues and vices of 
his political conduct will be consigned to 
equal oblivion. The patron and friend of 
Pope and Swift will be cherished m the 
remembrance of the wise, when the Lord 
Treasurer of Anne, and the opponent of 
\V alpole, will be forgotten. To the present 
possessor of his lionours Edward Har’ey* 
Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, and Baroh 
Harley of U igmore, the Countess, whose 
portrait embellishes this Number of our 
Magazine, was married on the 3d of March, 
1794. She was a daughter of the late llev. 
James J^cott, A. M. vicar of Itchin, in 
Hampshire, and who, we believe, was tutor 
to his Lordship, while at the University. 
This union has produced three children,— 
a daughter born March 9, 1796; .Lord 
Harley, the heir-apparent to the title, born 
January 90, 1300, and another slaughter 
born December 19, 1S0L 
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FEMALE n 

LuCRETfA GRENVtLtK Was betroth¬ 
ed to Francis Duke of Buckingham, at 
the time he fell in battle bv the hand of 
Cromwell himself, and upon receiving in* 
felligcnce of the melancholy event, she 
svrore to revenge his death on the nun dercr. 
During the three succeeding years she ex 
ercised !u*r>elf with pistols in firing at a 
portrait of Cromwell, which she had select¬ 
ed as a mark, that she might not be awed 
by the sight of the original; and, as soon 
as she found herself perfect, she sought an 
opportunity of gratifying her revenge. 
But Cromwell seldom appeared in public, 
and when he did, it was with such precau¬ 
tion, that few could approach his person. 

An occasion at length occurred : the 
city of London resolved to give a magnifi¬ 
cent banquet in honour of the Protector, 
who, cither from vanity, or with a political 
view. determined to make his entrance 
into London in all the splendour of royalty. 
Upon this being made public, the curiositv 
of all ranks was excited; and Lucretia 
Grenville resolved not to neglect so favour¬ 
able an opportunity. Fortune herself 
seemed to second her purpose; for it so 
happened, that the procession was appoint¬ 
ed to proceed through the very street in 
which she resided, and a balcony before 
the first story of her hoti^e yielded her full» 
scope for putting her long premeditated 
design into effect. 

On the appointed day she seated herself, 
with several other female companions, in 
the balcony, having on this occasion, for 
time since her lover's death, cast 
off her mourning, aud attired herself in the 
most |*ira ptuous ap parch 11 was not wi th 


TItEPIDITY. 

out the greatest exert ions that she conceal¬ 
ed the violent emotion under which she 
laboured ; and when the increasing pres- 
sure of the crowd indicated the approach 
of Cromwell, it became so strong, that she 
nearly fainted, but, however, recovered 
just as the usurper anived within a few 
paces of the bale ony. 

Hastily drawing the pistol from under 
her garment, she fearlessly took her aim, 
and fired; but a sudden start, which the 
lady who sat next to her made, on behold- 
mg the weapon, gave il a different direction 
from that which was intended, and the hall 
striking tire horse rode by Heniy the Pro¬ 
tector’s son, it was laid dead at his feet. 
The circumstance immediately arrested the 
progress of the cavalcade, and Cromwell, 
at the same time that he cast ^fierce look 
at the balcony, beheld a singular spectacle. 
Above twenty females were on thrir knees, 
imploring liis mercy, with uplifted hands, 
whilst one only stood undaunted in the 
midst of them, and looking down con¬ 
temptuously on the usurper, exclaimed, 

“ Tyrant, it was T who dealt the blow ; nor 
should l rest satisfied with killing a horse 
instead of a tiger, were 1 not convinced 
that ere another■-twelvemonth has elapsed. 
Heaven will grant another that succesft 
which it has denied to me-” 

The multitude, actuated more by fear 
than love, were preparing to level the house 
to the ground, when Cromwell cried aloud, 
with the most artful sangj'taid, ‘‘Desist, 
my friends! alas! poor woman, she knows 
not what she does,” and pursued his course; 
but afterwards caused Lucretia to be arrest¬ 
ed, and confined in a mad-bome. 
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THE ARTIST. 

No. V. 


Including the Lives of living and deceased Painters, collected from authentic sources ,— 
accompanied with Outline E n g it a v i ng s of their most celebrated Works , and expla¬ 
natory Criticism upon the merits of their compositions ; containing likewise original 
hectares upon the different branches of the Fine Arts . 


BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 

P RESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Continuedfrom Page 155.] 


Tfie school* of art, in the Academy, were 
an object of attention with Mr. West. Men 
of eminence were appointed to preside in 
them, and every regulation was provided that 
eouhl stimulate and forward the growth of 
genius. It is but justice to add, that the 
success of these endeavours was rendered 
complete in the rapid improvement of the 
young artists, and that a more 'promising 
body of juvenile painters was never formed 
and educated in any similar institution. Still, 
however, there wore difficulties to contend 
against, which neither arose from the art or 
the artist, hut which had a melancholy origin 
in the public itself. We scarcely need men¬ 
tion that this difficulty was the general aud 
deplorable w'.mt of patronage, and the en¬ 
couragement of opulent men. 

Young men of the highest talents, and the 
utmost delicacy of miud, after having been 
formed in this Academy, were frequently 
obliged to seek subsistence in producing w orks, 
degrading to their talents and their profession, 
and thus to submit their minds to the most 
slavish and meanest branches of professional 
labour, by wdiich the dignity of the art was 
impaired, and the national celebrity, as con¬ 
nected w ith it, sensibly-tarnished. 

Mr. West, thus beholding the higher de¬ 
partment of the art upon the decay, and hav¬ 
ing had personal demonstration of the avidity 
with which it was about to be chcrislied in a 
neighbouring country, made known his anx¬ 
iety, with respect to its declining state in this 
country, from want of patronage and national 
incitement, to many noblemen and gentlemen, 
as well as to the members of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy,—w ho equally felt the necessity of taking 
some decisive steps to obviate the conse¬ 
quences which it threatened. This gave rise 
to several meetings of men of considerable 
Ne. XXXI. Vot . IV. 


, rank and fortune at the house of Mr. West, 
to take into consideration the mode of carry- 
; ing into effect the desirable purpose of che¬ 
rishing the higher department of art in this 
j country. The particulars of these meetings, 
and the result of the general sentiments there 
' expressed, Mr. West held it his duty to com¬ 
municate to his Majesty, whose gracious in¬ 
tentions towards the prosperity of the arts 
had uniformly been made manifest upon every 
occasion. 

Mr. West made it an essential point, in 
these interviews, to explain to his Majesty, 
that a new Institution was necessary for the 
purpose of forwarding the growth of the arts, 
in taking up the ingenious artist where the 
Royal Academy left him, and after he had 
been educated in that school of delineation. 
Mr. West, likewise informed his Majestj-, 
that in order to carry this Institution into 
effect, his Majesty would be waited upon by 
some of the noblemen and gentlemen who 
were then forming themselves into a com¬ 
mittee for arranging the Institution, under 
his Majesty’s patronage. 

Thus concluded the second presidency of 
the Royal Academy under Mr. West; and 
we shall now pass to the third presidency, 
that of Mr. Wyatt. 

As wc formerly took a review of the state 
of portrait and historical painting, prior to 
the accession of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. 
West to those branches of the art, it w ill be 
necessary, as Mr Wyatt is an architect by 
profession, to combine, with our previous re¬ 
searches, a review of the state of architecture 
in England before the appearance of that 
gentleman. 

Inigo Jones is the first who claims our at¬ 
tention in the refinement of this branch of 
science. He flourished in the reign of Charles 
E e 
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the First. As an example of the purity and 
grandeur of his taste, we have only to refer 
0111 * readers to that perpetual monument of 
his fame, the front of Whitehall. In this 
noble work wc behold the taste a»id science of 
Palladio, the pride of Italian architecture, 
founded upon those principles which marked 
the Greeks in the best tera of their arts. 

The next of our countrymen who distin¬ 
guished himself in architecture was Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren His structure of St. Paul’s, 
the interior of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, St. 
^Bride’s steeple, Bow, and other prominent 
works of architecture which adorn the city of 
London, are sufficient testimonies of the gran¬ 
deur and refinement of his taste, which, like 
that of his predecessor Inigo Jones, >vns found¬ 
ed upon the style of Greece and modern Italy. 
These buildings are not only the pride of Eng¬ 
lishmen (particularly the dome of St. Paul's,) 
for the transcending parity of their taste, and j 
the majesty of their structure, but are the 
admiration of the refined and scientific in 
every part of the world. 

Sir William Chambers, in his building of 
Somerset-Place, and Mr. Kol>crt Adam, in his 
numerous private structures in different parts 
of England, laboured jointly to support the 
solid principles and refined taste of tbeir pre¬ 
decessors, aud to embellish their native couu- \ 
tries with the best models of Italy and Greece; ’ 
and at this period, the Pantheon, in Oxford- 
street, maintained the science and purity of 
the same taste. 

Such was the progress of architectural 
science, aud such the attempts which had been 
made by a succession of artists, to maintain 
its purity and refinement, and preserve all 
those qualities of the art which Greece had 
originated, and Italy restored,' from the reign 1 
of Charles the First to the demise of Chambers j 
and Adam, in the present reign. From that 
period, we are compelled to acknowledge the 
rapid degeneracy aud depravation of all those 
principles of the art,—of its purity, its re¬ 
finement, its majesty, and its principles of 
science. We are condemned to lament the 
subversion of true taste, more particularly in 
religious structures, and the prevalence of 
that architectural caprice, which, founded on 
a Gothic origin, and vitiating even this im¬ 
perfect model, by a wild and injudicious ap¬ 
plication of it, has reduced the art so much in 
the scale of science, that we scarcely recognize 
the dignity of its first origin, in ecclesiastic 
edifices, or can be enabled to recal the per- i 
feet ion, the taste, and the majesty, of which 1 
it was once susceptible. 


It is but just to say, that the magnificent 
structure of the Abbey at Fonthill can have 
no share in this imputation. The gentleman 
to whom-it belong- had too much taste and 
good sense to admit of any other style of ar¬ 
chitecture than that of the pure Gothic. 

It is this style of building misapplied which 
is the object of our censure ; it is this style 
which, carried into palaces, public buildings, 
dwelling-houses, has so much deteriorated the 
original purity of architecture, and subverted 
all the principles of the untients. It is ren¬ 
dered yet more intolerable by that unskilful 
combination and jumble of the classic orders, 
which belonged solely to antient temples and 
mausoleums,—by that affected mixture of the 
Greek and Egyptian ornameuts appropriated 
to cenotaphs, and which, in modern taste, we 
now behold over senates and banqueting- 
houses; iu a word, by that heterogeneous med¬ 
ley, which, in endeavouring to combine all, 
has left nothing distinct, or in possession 
of its native principles and proper purity, but 
with a truly savage contempt, has put aside 
every thing that science had established on 
the basis of nature and truth, to substitute a 
mere catching effect, a gaudy heap of ill- 
assorted wonders, which, when the novelty 
shall have ceased, will become the contempt 
of the meanest stone-mason aud bricklayer. 
Truly do we lament, that the architect, to 
whom we are indebted for the inside of the 
Pantheon, (now consumed by fire) should have 
lent the authority of his name, and contribut¬ 
ed so much to this absurd taste of architecture, 
and incongruous jumble of discordant prin¬ 
ciples of art. 

We have now exhausted the history of the 
several presidencies, and all the materials of 
the life of Mr. West. His reeal to the chair 
of the Royal Academy, after his resignation, 
is still fresh in the public remembrance. He 
stdl fills this eminent situation in the arts; 
and it is to be hoped he will continue to oc¬ 
cupy this elevated seat as long as his health 
will permit him. 

In our Supplemental Number, which 
will be published Hie first day of July, 1808, 
we shall give a correct catalogue of all the 
works of Mr. West, the various sizes of the 
pictures, the persons for whom they have 
been painted, and in whose possession they 
now are. 

1 his catalogue, wc are proud to say, ha9 
the most unquestionable authenticity; it will 
he continued up to the very last w orks of this 
master,—-even to the day on which it is com¬ 
piled. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 



HERCULES STRANGLING THE SERPENTS. 

liY SIB JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


This subject has a well-known origin in 
the Mythology of the Greeks, and is a repre¬ 
sentation of one of those fabled acts of infan¬ 
tine prowess which the poets have ascribed to 
Hercules. 

Alcmena, the wife of Amphitryon, being j 
seduced by Jupiter, Who presented himself to 
her in the character of her husband, then 
absent at Thebes, conceives by the God. and !j 
gives birth on the same day to Hercules and 11 
Iphiclus—Amphitryon, instigated by the jea- j| 
lousy of Juno, who was mortified by the j! 
honour conferred upon Aicmena, aud desirous 
likewise to know which of the twins was his 
own son, introduced into their cradle two j 
serpents of unusual malignity and size.— 

1 phiclus trembled and fled*, but Hercules 
testified his divine origin by the immediate 
act. He seized the snakes, grappled tbeir 
throats, aud strangled them in the moment. ; 
The son of Jupiter was immediately confessed, j 
aiul Ampbitrvon stood too much in awe ol j 
the vengeance of the Gods, to venture the , 
destruction of the infant hero. I 

The Poets have given another account of, 
the origin of this miracle. It is unnecessary 
to relate it—Sir Joshua Reynolds, iu the pre¬ 
sent composition, has taken the general fea¬ 
tures of hU story from Mythology at large. 

The present figure was the original study 
made by the artist for the large picture, 
painted by command of the late Empress of 
Russia.— Sir Joshua is conceived by many to 
have caught the original idea, and much ot 

the style aud manner of expression, from the 

same subject painted by Augustino Caracci, 
after a design of his brother A unibars. I heie 
can indeed be little doubt hut that we owe the 
present work to the original attempt of these 
celebrated masters. Nevertheless, we are 


bound to insist, if uot upon the invention, at 
least upon the superiority and more en¬ 
larged coinpreUenson of the English painter. 
The Hercules of Augustino Caracci has the 
grandeur, and much of that style which is 
peculiar to this illustrious school j but it has 
uot that combination of cliarms, that variety 
of expression* that peculiar sweetness and 
grace of infaucy—nor does it represent that 
divine and calm intrepidity which we expect 
from the infant son of Jove. The Hercules of 
Augustino is a little man* he shrinks from 
the serpent, which is not sufficiently heroic, 
uor of a proper magnitude or malevolence 
for the sublimity of the scene* he seems 
doubtful of his own power to resist,—in a 
word, there is nothing in his Hercules cetes- 
tial, intrepid, or truly engaging. 

But in the Hercules of Sir Joshua we con¬ 
template every assemblage of qualities which 
art could introduce without impairing the dig¬ 
nity Of the subject. The grace and sweetness 
of youth are united with the most power¬ 
ful muscular strength; and notwithstanding 
the prodigious size and violent swell of the 
joints, there is uo want of elegance or ease. 
He strangles the serpents in the same manner 
as an indignant boy would dash to the ground 
a plaything that teased him—-His grasp is 
easy, though it has the characteristic of im¬ 
mense force, aud his effort has uot the rude¬ 
ness or distortion of an act of violence. The 
figure is astonishingly grand * the frown of 
the child, contending with the otherwise pre¬ 
dominating sweetness of his countenance, has 
an indescribable effect. The serpents arc con¬ 
ceived with great sublimity and magnificence 
of fancy * iu a word, as a single figure, no ef¬ 
fort of Sir Joshua’s pencil lias ever excelled 
it. 


Eta 
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LA BET.LE ASSEMBLES; 


THE LIFE OF DOMENICUIXO Z AM FIERI. 


If the expression of the human passions : 
he the principal object of printing, no mail 
can be considered more eminent in his art than 
Domenico Zampieri, who directed the whole 
powers of his genius to this point. If it be 
true, likewise, that the persecutions of envy 
ami mediocrity, which are ever armed against 
the talents that pain anil eclipse them, do but 
in the end advance that merit which they en¬ 
deavour. to obstruct, what man ever had a 
greater claim to the benevolence and regret of 
his contemporaries than this illustrious artist? 

Born in an obscure station, he was involved 
in continual struggles to surmount the ob¬ 
stacles of his condition : the bloom of life 
withered in obscurity ; and the works which 
are now praised by the contending enthusiasm 
of nations were then either unknown or ca¬ 
lumniated; but he bore all with patience and 
fortitude, and died the victim of euvy, w ithout 
eujoying the fruits of his labour, or even that 
celebrity of which men of genius are more 
reasonably desirous. 

Domenico Zampieri, horn at Bologna, Oc¬ 
tober 21, 1581, was the son of a common shoe¬ 
maker. His father, notwithstanding his early 
inclination to painting, refused to give him 
the same education as his eldest son, Gabriel, 
who was from the first devoted to that art, 
and placed with Dennis Calvart, a celebrated 
painter, who had been long settled at Bologna. 
Domenico was initiated into the study of let¬ 
ters ; and the ambition of bis parents was to 
sec him one day, cither at the bar or the 
church, in the exercise of a lucrative profes¬ 
sion, which might enable him to soothe and 
support their decline of life. 

Zampieri, however, was an indifferent judge 
of the talents of his children: Gabriel made 
no progress iu draw ing, and Domenico, though 
not backward in his studies, would yet fre¬ 
quently absent himself from school, either to 
sketch rude designs of figures, or enjoy the 
society of a neighbouring artist who perceived 
and fostered his gcniu3. 

His father, being told of this conduct, after 
reprimanding and punishing him, insisted that 
his master should chastise liim with the ut¬ 
most rigour whenever he was absent from his 
studies. 

The precaution was useless : the genius of 
Domenico burst forth iu spite of restraints * 
and Gabriel, having represented to his father 


the greater advantages w hich were likely to 
ensue front encouraging this strong propensity 
in Domenico, than m devoting him to a study 
uupropitious to his genius, obtained leave of 
Zampieri to exchange conditions with his 
brother, who was from that time to occupy 
his place w ith Dennis Calvart, whilst he him¬ 
self passed over to those studies which l)o- 
| menieo had rejected. 

Dennis Calvart was not slow in perceiving 
the happy talents of his new pupil; he formed 
him on tho same principles which Guido and 
Albano had received in his school before their 
removal to that of the Caracci. 

But Domenico took less pleasure in copying 
the designs of his master than in imitating 
some prints of Augustino which he had pro¬ 
cured. 

His master surprised him one day employed 
|! in drawing from an engraving of this artist; 
and making a pretext of a quarrel on the day 
before, on account of the negligence of his 
j pupil in letting fall a picture, which he had 
trifiingly damaged, he beat liim with shocking 
brutality, and sent him away with a bloody uose. 

From fear of another chastisement he was 
afraid to appear before his father; he stole 
privately into the house, and concealed him¬ 
self in a chamber, w'here he could over¬ 
hear the conversation of his parents. There 
he passed the night; but the next day, to ease 
j lheir inquietude at his absence, he appeared 
before them. His sorrowful countenance, his 
plaintive and simple tale, dissipated the anger 
they had conceived. 

It was soon resolved that he should embrace 
the first opportunity of a recommendation to 
the Caracci. But Zampieri was too poor to 
afford the cxpence of educating his son under 
those masters. 

Domenico offered, as a compensation, to 
undertake those offices in the school which 
belonged to the servants; for such was his 
love of the art, and so strong his desire of re¬ 
ceiving instructions from those illustrious 
masters, that lie was not ashamed of any scr- 
Glc condescensions, provided they were not 
dishonest. 

Augustino, to whom he was first presented, 
introduced him to his cousin Louis, who re¬ 
ceived him with kindness bordering on affec¬ 
tion as they had been both equally ill used by 
their first master. 
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Admitted in the school of the Caracci, 
Domenico laboured with unwearied assi¬ 
duity. He applied himself not only to the j 
mere copying of the drawings of Augnstino, , 
of which he strove to imitate the outlines with 
exactness, but his ambition was more nobly 
directed to catch the character aud expression ; 
of the passions, and to investigate the causes j 
which made them strike, as well as the exterior j 
'symbols of the art. His masters, while they j 
praised his diligence, predicted his future 
eminence; but the scholars formed an opinion 
less advantageous of his genius. They were 
prejudiced by his timidity, bashfulness, and 
slowness in receiving his lessons ; they were 
confirmed in their unfavourable opinion when 
they looked to the manner of his studying. He 
appeared to labour little, and affected nothing 
of that promptitude and temerity which are 
often mistaken for marks of genius. They 
had themselves adopted this system of judg¬ 
ment from the example of Louis Caracci, who 
had obtained by long practice, that facility ot 
pencil which is w*orthy but of little esteem un- ; 
less united with the more essential qualities 
of the art. But Domenico did not suffer ; 
himself to be seduced by a superficial merit; 
indefatigable in bis labours, and earnest in j 
pursuit of perfection, he was never contented 
with himself: he was restloss and thoughtful ! 
before he began a work, was constantly ef¬ 
facing, and commencing anew, and was deeply 
afflicted by every imaginary failure. Heated 
by the study of the ptets and historians, his j 
mind caught the spark of sympathy from 
them, and he attached himself to pathetic 
subjects. 

In order to catch the true expressions of 
character and nature, he frequented the scenes 
of public concourse, observed the artless viva¬ 
city of the young, the tardiness and gravity of 
the aged, the soft emotions of women, and the 
greater dignity and energy of man in the vi¬ 
gour of life. Wrapped up in his cloak, he 
took slight crayon-sketches of their different 
attitudes, and returned home to finish them 
while the images were yet fresh in his mind. 

The singularity of these studies, little kuown 
or followed by his companions, contributed to 
separate him from them, and confirmed the 
opinion they already entertained of his indo¬ 
lence, irresolution, aud incapacity. But, even 
at this early age, he obtained a pre-eminence 
above'his rivals too exalted for envy to dis¬ 
pute. 

Louis Caracci had established in his school 
a kind of public exhibition, in which the com¬ 
position of a drawing chosen from history or 
mythology was proposed to his 


whoever succeeded best was honoured with the 
title of Prince of the Academy. —Domenico 
contrived to introduce, privately, his own per¬ 
formance among those of his rivals, and his 
thawing was adjudged the superiority three 
times successively, without a detection being 
made of the prosperous candidate. Every one 
was surprised that the author of such success¬ 
ful works should refuse the honour of being 
know n and admired for them ; aud after many 
fruitless inquiries among his pupils, Augwtiuo 
addressed himself to Domenico. His si¬ 
lence and modesty betrayed him, and the con¬ 
tempt which had been hitherto entertained of 
his talents was converted into esteem and ad¬ 
miration. This triumph was the origin of 
his reputation ; and on account of his ex¬ 
treme youth, and eagerness to assist his corn- 
pan ions in their studies, be received from them 
as the testimony of their friendship, the sur¬ 
name of u The Domenichtrtof an honour which 
he retained throughout his life. 

it was then that he began to handle the 
pencil. His first drawings, thongh not ex¬ 
ecuted with much facility, shewed a justness 
of expression, and a force of relief which none 
of his school-fellows could attaiu, though they 
worked with more expedition, and, frequently, 
with more imagination. Louis Caracci pro¬ 
posed him as an example to his pupils * for 
such was the ambition of Domeuichino that 
he aimed at every part of the art, and, con¬ 
stantly contemplating aud minutely inspecting 
the works of his master, he applied himself 
uot only to the composition and disposition 
of his drawings, hut examined every thing in 
its detail and progress. 

But if he appeared slow in his conceptions, 
and difficult in the choice of his ideas, this 
fastidiousness increased yet more when he 
came to express them on canvas. When he 
had drawn his oulliuc aud given the first 
strokes of his pencil, he remained fixed with 
such ardour to his labour, that he could 
scarcely detach himself from it, even for the 
1 common repose of nature. 

When he was more advanced in age he 
formed a friendship for Albano, with whom 
he had passed many years. They studied to¬ 
gether ; and, aimiug each at the same excel¬ 
lence, communicated their ideas, and assisted 
each other by mutual advice. This friend¬ 
ship continued long uuempoisoned by jea¬ 
lousy*. 

They went together to Parma, Reggio, and 
Modena, where the inspection of the paintings 
of Corregio and Parmegiano instructed them 
how to unite the sublimities and the graces of 


scholars, and . the pencil. 
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Some time afterwards Albano went to Rome, 
to view the gallery which Aimibal Caracci 
hurt painted at the palace Faruese; and he 
promised Domenichino, who was much hurt 
by their separation, to return and carry him j 
to Rome with him, where he might expect a 
much better establishment tliau in his native 
country. . » 

Six month* passed after the departure of 
Albano, and Domeuichiuo experienced no 
. good effects from his promises. Impatient to 
join him, and iuflamed by the sight of some 
drawings taken from the works of Anilibal 
Caraeei, in the gallery oft he palace of Farntse, 
which Albano had sent to Louis, to place in 
Ins school, he departed suddenly for Home, 
aud rejoined his friend, w ho little expected 
him. Their intimacy was now wire Knitted * 
they lodged in the same house, and lived out 
of a co?nmou purse for two years. 

At the recommendation of Albano, Do- 
menichino was received in the school of Anni- 
bal, who was delighted at being able to attach 
a pupil of such high hopes to himself, and 
formed a design of educating him as a rival to 
Guido, whose reputation he saw, with some 
jealousy, prevailing above that of his other 
pupils. While Louis, at Bologna, was op¬ 
posing Gucrchino to him, Auuihal, employed 
in the same project, was training up Bomei.i- 
cbino, whose superiority, in many respects, he 
perceived over Guido. lie accelerated his 
progress by ail means in his power, and was 
not slow in furnishing him with an oppoitu- j 
nity of cooling before the public with ad¬ 
vantage. 

Aunibal, being obliged to employ Albano 
in the paintings of the chapel En era, and, for 
this purpose, to detach him from his employ¬ 
ment in the Farnese gallery, occupied Do- 
mu. icliino in this last w ork. He not only em¬ 
ployed him to till up his owu sketches, but 
engaged him to execute a subject of bis own 
invention in an apartment of the garden 
adjoining to the gallery. Domenicbino repre¬ 
sented Adonis killed by the wild boar.— 
The grief of Venus was so well expressed, and 
the various actions of tin.* Loves attendant on 
her v.(.iks so suitable to the object, that Aunihal 
h- .'.self was even astonished at bis skill. 
Ibis was the first picture that he painted at 
Rome. 

HU knowledge of the art daily advanced, as 
well in designing, as in disposing his figures, 
and more particularly in expressing the pas¬ 
sions. But the more Caracci was attached to 
him, the more exposed was lie to the jealousy 
of the other painters. Mortified at the in¬ 
crease of his fame, they endeavoured to under¬ 


mine it by the meanest artifices, ami, lln . 
huppilv, but too well succeeded. 

L&nfranc, his contemporary at the school of 
the Caracci, begun the attack, and disparaged, 
on all occasions, the performances of I)o! 
menichino. Antonio Caracci, the natural son 
of Augustino, had the weakness und malice 
to join with the calumniators of this great 
painter. They pretended that Domenichino 
wanted the spirit of invention, and that big 
works (to adopt a cant phrase) pawed under the 
yoke. They called him in derision, the Ox • 
and this gave occasion to a reply erf Annibal's • 
c If he he an Ar,” said he, “ he is one who 
lubours in a field which will fertilize and 
nourish painting to all ages.’* These senti. 
meats of Amiibal did equal honour to his 
heart and judgment; for of ull the painters 
then living, the only one who could give him 
umbrage, and dispute the first rank with him, 
was his pupil Domenichino. 

Francesco Polo, master of the ceremonies 
to the Pope, to whom he had been recom¬ 
mended by Albano, on his arrival at Rome, 
obtained him the esteem aud protection of 
M- 1. B. Agucchi, of a distinguished family at 
Bologna, and capable of estimating the merits 
of a Domenichino. He perceived the injury 
which the fortune and fume of this young 
painter sustained from the detraction of his 
enemies, and resolved to rescue him from this 
unpleasant situation, aud procure him some 
solid means of subsistence: he acordiuglv re¬ 
commended him to the patronage of his 
brother, the cardinal Jerome Agucchi. 

But i he good intentions of the two brothers 
liad nearly proved fruitless to Domenichino. 
His embarrassed deportment, his excessive 
timidity, and tardiness iu developing liis 
abilities, prejudiced the cardinal against him : 
who thought it impossible that a man of dis¬ 
tinguished talents should want that species of 
confidence which mostly accompanies genius. 
But M. Agucchi did not easily give up the 
cause of Domenichino ; and in order to erase 
all disadvantageous impressions, he caused him 
to paint privately, a picture in oil, representing 
Peter delivered from prison by the Angel; 
which when finished, he placed in the apart¬ 
ment of the cardinal. When his eminence 
beheld it, he was enraptured; he summoned 
tlieconnoiscurs, who all declared it admirable: 
he then demanded the painter’s name. His 
brother confessed the stratagem. The picture 
was placed in the church of St. Peter in Vin- 
culis; and the cardinal, from that moment, 
decided iu favour of Doincnichiuo's pcucil. 

It may be remarked, in tlic life of this artist, 
that he no sooner began to triumph over the 
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cruelties ofliis fortune, than so me unforeseen ! 
accident involved him in tie w difficulties, and j 
blighted his hopes in their bud. Thu cardinal, j 
whose favour he had so well earned, died a 1 
short Lime afterwards. 

Domenichino was employed to ornament 
tin* tomb of liis benefactor. He drew the dc- j 
sign of the moiuitnent; below he painted, in 
an oval, the portrait of the cardinal, support¬ 
ed by two sphinxes. He was desirous like¬ 
wise, from gratitude, to execute, with his own 
baud, in marble, some other ornaments, among 
which was one of the two heads of a ram, winch 
is to he seen at the front of the tomb. 

Convinced of the great talents of Domeui- 
chino, M. Agucchi received lhm into his house, 
and gave him a pension. Ease and tranquil¬ 
lity were to him stronger motives for giving 
himself up wholly to the study of Iris art. Very 
different have been their effects on other cele¬ 
brated artists, w hom independence has made 
indolent, and taken aivay from them the relish 
of industry, and the taste of their science. 

He here painted many pictures in oil, of 
various sizes. It was at this period that lie 
painted the greater proportion of his smaller 
works, which, having often changed their 
place, are now exhibited to all Europe. The 
principal ones are at Paris, and form a part of 
the Central Museum. 

M. Agucchi was not backward in employing 
the talents of Domenichino. Haring become 
major douio to cardinal Aldobrnndini, nephew 
of Clement the Eighth, he proposed totliecar- 
dinal the decoration of bis villa at Belvedere, 
which was then building. Domenichino paint¬ 
ed the different subjects from the history of 1 
Apollo. 

Annibal Caracci, delighted with the vigor 
ous and scientific 'manner of his pupil, employ¬ 
ed himself in studying occasions to bring his 
talents into greater notice, and give them a 
more full and general scope: lie engaged him 
to paint upon one of the gates of the gallery of 
Farnese, a girl with an unicorn, the device of 
the house of Farnese. 

Domenichino was afterwards employed at 
the abbey of the Grotta Ferrata , ten miles from 
Rome, where he painted in the chapel, for the 
cardinal Odoard Farnese, many of the miracu¬ 
lous actions of St. Nil and St. Bartholomew, 
and other subjects of devotion. It was Annibal 
who obtained him this employment. 


Among the pictures of this artist which en¬ 
joy the most distinguished reputation, there 
is one which we regard with a superior kind of 
attention, as it recals an interesting event of 
his life: it is that iu which St. Nit receives 
the visit of the emperor Ot^o the Third. The 
young man, in a rich habit, who appears leap¬ 
ing from a spirited horse, presents the portrait 
of a young girl of Frescati, with whom Do¬ 
menichino was in love, and whom her parent* 
had refused to betroth^to him. 

One day she came with her mother into the 
cliapcl where he was working; he seized the 
opportunity of taking her portrait, and 
placing it in his picture. The change ofdr. ss 
could not so far disguise her features, but that 
the parents perceived it. They reseated it to¬ 
wards Domenichino, who, naturally timid, 
precipitately quitted the Grutta Ferrata , and 
returned to Home. 

If he found in Annibal Caracci a master who 
did justice to his merit, he possessed likewise 
in Alhano a warm friend, who neglected uo 
opportunity of serving him. The ardour with 
| which he espoused the interest of Dcmcni- 
| rhino, without any mixture of envy at the 
works of so powerful a competitor for fame, 
reflects the highest credit on his memory. 

The Marquis Justinian! employed Aibano 
in his mansion at Bassano-, and hearing from 
him scarcely any thing else hut the praises of 
his friend, he confided to Domenichino the 
painting of one of the chambers. 

He represented here many subjects from the 
1 history of Diana. 

The manner in which he acquitted himself 
in this work added greatly to his reputation. 
Annibal, who was now labouring under the 
distemper which put a period to his life, ob- 
• tained, by the credit of the cardinal Scipio 
Borghese, that Domenichino, whose skill in. 
architecture he well knew, should be intrusted 
with the decoration of the interior of the 
chapel of St. Andrew, in the church of St. 
Gregory, on mount Ccclius. He procured for 
him afterwards one of the larger pictures, 
whioh is still to be seen in that chapel. Guido 
was appointed to paint the picture opposed to 
it. 

{To be continued .] 
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A VIEW OF MODERN PARIS, 

WITH A GLANCE AT TIIE PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY ANO OF PUBLIC CHARAC¬ 
TERS IN THAT CAPITAL, IN A LETTER FROM AN ANGLO-AMERICAN RESIDENT 

there. 
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The most frequented of the public gar¬ 
dens is Tivoli, which is iu the Rue Saint Lazarc , 
•ml formerly belonged to Boutin the financier. 
This was the first garden which was opened to 
the public. Here they exhibit fireworks, and 
have an Orchestra well filled with instrumental 
performers. The price of entrance is three 
francs, or an English half-crown. 

The garden of Frescati is on the Boulevard 
Jtalicn . This is the favourite summer prome¬ 
nade of all the voluptuous idlers of Paris, of 
both sexes- But neither this place, nor Tivoli, 
is to be compared with your Vauxhall gardens*, 
the delights of which arc more in cousouanct 
with good sense than are to be found in any 
other public garden that I have seen in any 
part of the universe. 

In the garden of the Capuchins, on the Bou¬ 
levard VAntin , are to be seen Cornediens les Mar- 
Vot icttes andFantochi, or puppet-sbews, iu the 
French and Italian manner; an amphitheatre 
<T equitation, or horse-riding; another for dan¬ 
cers ; Funambules, or rope-dancers; desEscamo- 
teurs , or jugglers. Here you may behold la 
Puce sacante , or the learned flea; the sacrifice 
of Jepbtha; VAne savant , or the erudite ass ; 
the tiger of Bengal; te concert hydraulique, or 
water concert, &c. &c. 

The public gardens, where all are privileged 
to enter without payment, on the observance of 
good manners, are theTliuilleries, the Champs 
Elysees, or Elysian fields ; the Jardin Soubise-, 
the JartUn Paphos ; the gardeu of the Luxem¬ 
bourg ; the botanic gardeu ; the garden of the 
arsenal, &c. 

At present there are twenty-two newspapers 
published in Paris, and each department has 
its proportionate number. The Moniteur of 
Paris Is the paper in which are first published 
all the official notifications of the government. 
Each paper, and every species of book, or 
pamphlet, is subject to a censorial inspection 
previous to publication. 

The Boulevards of Paris formed in the ear¬ 
lier ages the bulwarks of the city : they are 
now continued entirely round Paris, and make 
perhaps the most variegated aud pleasant scene 
of perambulation in the world. It is scarcely 


possible to convey an adequate description of 
this amusing scene, especially of that interest¬ 
ing part which lies between Place Concorde ayd 
the Hue St. Antoine. 

Place Concorde, heretofore known by the 
name of Place Louis qumze, is the spot where 
the late king and queen were guillotined, 
and, eventually, a great number of those who 
had voted for the death of this benevolent 
sovereign. The same loathsome machine is 
now used for the common malefactors in the v 
Place de Greie. The remains of Louis and 
Antoinette, were thrown, with quick lime, into 
a rude grave made in the cemetery of the Mag- 
dalens, where they are now making a founda¬ 
tion for an immense monument to the honour 
of the grand armies of France. Here, by a 
rational inference, it may be supposed, that 
the dust of this royal pair will constitute a part 
of that cement which is now binding the mar¬ 
ble bases of this temple. 

How strongly this illustrates the reasoning 
of the immortal Slmkespear :— 

“ Imperial Caesar dead, and turn’d to clay, 
tc May stop a bole, to keep the wind away. 

The road of the Boulevard is wide and well 
preserved, and each of the foot-paths is lined 
with trees, which form a most agreeable shelter 
from the heat of the sun, during the summer 
months. I have already enumerated the thea¬ 
tres which are on the Boulevards ; in addition 
to which there are panoramas, gardens, hot 
and cold haths, green-houses, over which they 
announce the enjoyment of “ an eternal 
spriug le Casse estaminet , where yon cau 
enjoy your pipe, and coffee-houses for tea, 
where you cannot. The surprising Furioso, 
the tumbler, dances before you on the tight 
and slack rope, with more boldness and agility 
than Richer, but not so easy and pleasing ; 
whilst on the other hand you may see feats of 
horsemanship by Franconi; although verj in¬ 
ferior to the graceful exertions of the younger 
Astley. Here arc conjurors, who sell fortu¬ 
nate numbers in the lottery’ for two sols each, 
who have not interest enough with fortune to 
procure a decent coat for themselves; and pro- 
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Phecying Sybils, who cannot divine at what 
moment the police will dissolve their spells, 
and chain their own persons in durance vile. 

In the evening you hear a concert in every 
avenue, and are regaled at the corner of a 
street by a ragged minstrel, singing “the de¬ 
lights of rural love," who has crawled from a 
starving family in the Fauxbourg St. Denis, to 
gather sustenance for his offspring. Yon are 
stunned with vociferations “ to walk in," and 
nee the facetious Mr. Punch and his accom¬ 
modating spouse ; the giant and the dwarf; 
the celebrated fire-eater from Lapland; Dutch 
birds taking a fort by storm; the court of 
king Solomon iu all its glory; and tlic monkey 
shaving the cat. 

When you are disposed to retire from this 
noisy scene, you are civilly desired to occupy 
a chair, for one sol, where you may lounge 
and meditate, or participate in the conversa¬ 
tion of surrounding belles; as the ladies in 
France will engage in discourse with a well-bred 
man, without the dread of contamination from 
the interchange of polished sentiments. 

To sum up all in a few words, the Boule¬ 
vards of Paris is one continued fair, where ail 
ages, sexes, conditions, and nations, appear to 
unite, to pass the vacant hours in chequered 
gaiety, and reduce the claims of want through 
the medium of pleasure. 

I have now conveyed to you a tolerably cor¬ 
rect idea of the present state of Pans, hut here 
the pleasant part of the description ends ; the 
departments of France are truly miserable, on 
a comparison with the counties of England. 

It is impossible to stop at a town, or village, 
in the interior of France, without being nearly 
overwhelmed with beggars, who importune 
you for money with unceasing yells; and 
whose squalid appearanceshocksyour feelings. 
Nor is the appearance of Fi ance so beautifully 
variegated, nor so luxuriantly fruitful, as Eug- 
laud. The climate is tine and moderate, and, 
in the southern parts, more genial than in 
England, at least for a valetudinarian; but for 
rural imagery, superb pleasure grounds, 
wholesome beverage, excellent viands, free 
argument, and honest manners, give me old 
England, which is, and I hope ever will be, 
the scat of independence, and the garden of the 
world. 

You have desired me to give yon an idea re¬ 
specting the general character of the preseut 
Emperor of the French, and of the leading 
personages of St Cloud, and I will endeavour 
to present you w ith a slight sketch of the 
parties. 

Napoleon is about five feet five inches in 
height, well made, and somewhat muscular: |) 
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it has been observed that, notwithstanding his 
fatigues, he has a tendency to be corpulent. 
His complexion is a pale olive ; his eyes pierc¬ 
ing ; his hair brown, cut short, and uniformly 
unpowdered. He seldom smiles, and is, in 
the natural disposition of his mind, impetu¬ 
ous ; but he corrects this habitude by a power¬ 
ful command of his passions. He is very 
abstemious, takes snuff abundantly, and re¬ 
mains at dinner with the imperial family but 
thirty minutes, when they dine en famille. He 
eats of the plainest food, drinks four or five 
glasses of wine, takes his coffee (of which he is 
extremely fond), and departs. He passes the 
evening in visiting the lyceums, or places of 
public gratuitous education (of which Paris 
and its environs are full) ; examines the scho¬ 
lars personally; enters newly-established 
manufactories, and, wheu he deems the inven¬ 
tor worthy, invests him with the insignia Of 
the legion of houour, which he frequently 
takes from bis own coat for that purpose. 
On his return to St. Cloud, if in the country, or 
to the Thuillerie8, if in town, he hears a con¬ 
cert, converses with his family, takes a slight 
repast, and retires to bed about eleven o'clock. 
In the morning be rises commonly with the 
lark, goes to his private cabinet, and examines 
written documents upon the affairs of state, or 
representations from all the ministers, both 
domestic and foreign; inscribes a concise reso¬ 
lution upon each, to be delivered to the pro¬ 
per officers in the course of the morning. In 
all these duties he is as regular as time itself * 
and even when encamped in the field of battle, 
I am informed that he pursues the same sys¬ 
tem upon a narrower basis. At six or seven 
o’clock he rings for his coffee, and then dresses 
himself for the day, his dress, on ordinary oc¬ 
casions, is a blue undress uniform, with white 
kerseymere waistcoat and breeches ; military 
boots; a cocked hat, with a small cockade, 
placed on the very rim, a sword, and the order 
of the legion of honour suspended by a red 
ribbon from bis button-bole. I should inform 
you, that no person enters his cabinet but 
his pages, and those ouly when he is present; 
and when he departs he takes the key in his 
pocket. 

His library is fitted up in the English taste, 
and rather plain than otherwise ; it is decorat¬ 
ed with marble busts of great men, among 
which you find those of the late regretted Mr. 
Fox, and the immortal Nelson. The Emperor 
had a great personal esteem for Mr. Fox, and 
treated him, while that illustrious patriot re¬ 
mained in Paris, with the most conciliating 
attention. I am told that he has remarked 
that Mr. Fox was to Great Britain, wbat Cas- 
Ff 
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sandra was lo the Trojans, always telling* 
truths, but, unfortunately, never believed. 

I carried my curiosity so far, as to take 
measures to learn what books this extraordi¬ 
nary character was fond of perusing, and found 
that Ossian’s poems, (well translated into Ita¬ 
lian) ; the works of Newtou and Leibnitz j 
Smith, on the Wealth of Nations ; the works 
of Montesquieu, Tacitus, Guiccardini, &c. 
formed the leading articles with which he 
amused or informed himself in liis leisure 
hours, if such an active mind can be supposed 
to have any leisure. 

To indulge the curiosity of those natives 
and foreigners, whose rank and talents do not 
entitle them to an introduction at court, he 
takes an airing every Sunday evening in the 
gardens of St. Cloud, with the Empress, the 
imperial family, and bis marshals : and I have 
observed that his attendant Mameluke is uui- 
foruily behind his person ; and 1 was told that 
he sleeps at the entrance of his apartment, 
or tent, when he is on duty from the capital. 

It cannot be denied that he is iudebted for a 
great portion of bis success, both in the cabi¬ 
net and the field, to that judgment which be 
has displayed in sheeting his ministers and 
officers, ail of whom have Keen advanced for 
their individual merit. He has sometimes 
listened to the recommendation of distinguish¬ 
ed persons, in filling up civil vacancies of lit¬ 
tle importance, but never any other ; Marshal 
Augereau is the son of a grocer at Paris; Mar¬ 
shal Lefebvre is the son of an inn-keeper; Gen. 
Vandamme was a taylor in Brabant, and a 
great majority of the rest were of the same 
description. 

Napoleon endeavours, by every species of, 
artificial attention, to acquire and retain the 
good will of his army. He never suffers an of¬ 
ficer to strike a soldier, on any pretence what¬ 
ever : their punishments are through the me¬ 
dium of shame, privations, or death. In Eng¬ 
land, the citizen and soldier run parallel iu 
their interests; but in France, the soldier is 
paramount in Authority to the citizen : and 
this partiality is perhaps necessary iu a govern¬ 
ment which owes the acquirement and con¬ 
solidation of its power to the zeal and fidelity 
of the national armies. 

His ambition is boundless, and seems to 
swell and extend in proportion as it is oppos¬ 
ed* If it is asked, has he any political eue- j 
mies in Fiance ? 1 would answer, truly, many: j 
but the well connected system of his govern- 
ment precludes all opposition to his will, and 
even those* enemies are becoming less every 
day, as the brilliancy of his career neutralizes ! 
the enmity of those who deprecate his power, | 


. I 

by making their national vanity a party to In* 
personal renown.* 

His consort, Josephine, is supposed to be 
forty-five years old, though, in the court calen¬ 
dar of France she is said to have been born in 
I/(> 3 , which is only making her one year older 
than Napoleon, who was born on the loth of 
August 1769. This lady is tall, with a well 
made person, and an expressive countenance. 
It is said, that when questioned as to the an¬ 
cestry of Napoleon, when be became first eon- 
sul of France, she quickly replied, 44 Tlmt his 
I father was Mars, and his mother was For- 
1 tune.” 

With the situation of the rest of the Napo¬ 
leon family, the world are pretty well ac¬ 
quainted. They know' that Lncien (who is 
reported to be a man of ability and erudition) 
lives in a state of exile, at Tivoli, near Rome; 
the causes of this seclusion are perhaps un- 
known to auy but the parties immediately 
concerned : many are assigned on the Conti¬ 
nent, but none absolutely confirmed. 

Jos. Napoleon i9 partially recognised as King 
of Naples: his consort is sister to M. Autoine, 
mayor of Marseilles, w ho is a worthy and uu- 
ambitious man. 

Louis Napoleon is partially recognised as 
Kiug of Holland, very much against the will of 
a majority of the Mynheers, w ho certainly 
merit the military rigour which they endure. 
As the frogs of Batavia croaked most unrea¬ 
sonably at King Log, they must not complain 
that Fate has sent them a King Stork. 

Jerome Napoleon is partially recognised as 
kiug of Westphalia, and is married to a daugh¬ 
ter of the King of Wirtemburg, the consort of 
the Princess Royal of England! 1 have been 
in company w ith this new-fledged monarch, in 
the United States, where be was accompanied 
by liis wife, late Miss Patterson, of Balti¬ 
more, and his physiciau and secretary. He is 

* The revenues of France amount to between 
thirty and forty millions sterling; and the sub¬ 
jects pay, in the aggregate, about 33 per cent. 
The taxes arc chiefly levied on windows, indi¬ 
viduals, door ways, sign-boards, furniture, 
working patents, as uo one is permitted to 
manufacture in any way without a patent; 
custom-house duties, which are now so incon¬ 
siderable, as not to pay the salaries, post- 
horses, lodgers, &c. &c. 

The sum total for the annual consumption 
of food in Paris, according to the l;u»t calcu¬ 
lation, amounts to 258,640,000 francs, each 
franc being about tenpence-halfpeimy in 
value. One sixth part of the population of 
Paris are classed as paupers. 
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a delicately made man of modest manners, and j 
seemed to me to possess tolerable understand- j 
iut?; 1 rather think that “ greatness has been 
thrust upon him,” perhaps at the pressing in¬ 
stances of Madame la Mere (the imperial mo¬ 
ther) who is most tenderly attached to this her 
youngest son.* 

Field-marshal Bertbicr, prince of Neufcha- 
tel, is minister of war, aud among the first 
personal favourites of Napoleon. To him is 
assigned the organinvtion of those vast mili¬ 
tary plans w hich originate in his warlike mas¬ 
ter. At the battle of Marengo, this officer, 
who was second in command, rode up to Bona¬ 
parte, when victory was inclining to the Aus¬ 
trians, and exclaimed, <( General, I fear the 
day is lost, for the enemy’s cavalry have pene¬ 
trated our right wing.” “This is the tirst 
time (replied Bouaparte) that I have seen Gen. 
Bertlner in agitation'.” on which he gallopped 
off, and placing himself at the head of Deiaix’s 
corps of reserve, charged the Austrians, and 
gained the day. 

The present war establishment of France, 
consists of nearly one million, including the 
gens d'armes, See. These armies are recruited 
by an annual levy of 80,000 conscripts, of 
which 50,000 are raised in the three first 
months of the year, and 30 , 000 , w hich is call¬ 
ed the reserve, in the remainder. They are 
raised by ballot in each department, which 
furnish their quotas, agreeably to their popu¬ 
lation. All descriptiou8 of persons, except¬ 
ing the clergy, and registered officers, are lia¬ 
ble to this levy, which is selected from those 
young men who have passed their twentieth 
yoar, and not arrived at their twenty-third. 
When the lot Tails on tlie sou of a rich man, f 
from 4 to 15,000 francs art frequently given 

* In forming the establishment of this young 
gentleman, we find another glaring instauee 
of ingratitude aud baseness. The Abbe Maury, 
w ho made the “ w elkin ring” with praising 
the high and noble qualities of the royal house . 
of Bourbon, and who was invested w ith the 
dignities of a cardinal at Rome, at the express 
solicitation of the pious aunts of the unhappy 
Louis the Sixteenth, tio sooner found the house 
of Napoleon imperial! zed by the Holy Father, 
than he crawled to Paris, and solicited, and 
obtained the appointment of Aumouier, or 
chaplain, to tlu* newly-created Prince Jerome, 
whose family he uow sanctifies from the pul¬ 
pit, at the ex pence of his benedictions as a 
priest, aud of his integrity :4s a man ! Such a 
duty in the Cardinal Fesch is in consonance 
with his received obligations, but iu the Car¬ 
dinal Maury it is disgusting. 


for a substitute, wlio must he previously ex¬ 
amined and approved by a military commission 
in each department. When any of the con¬ 
scripts are refractory to the marching orders, 
they are chained together, and sent under au 
escort to the armies ! 

M. Clmmpagny is the minister of the inte¬ 
rior: to whom is confided the regulation of 
every thing that leads to the internal pros¬ 
perity or embellishment of the empire.He 
is now raising, under the orders of Napoleon, 
the following superb structures in Paris:— 

A column in the Place Vendorac, to the 
French arms ; it is to be 150 feet high : in the 
inside is a spiral staircase, and on the outside 
! are to be placed many of the cannon which 
have been taken from the Russians, Austrians, 
Prussians, Saxons, and other nations. The 
sides are to be decorated with appropriate 
sculpture, in imitation of the column of Tra¬ 
jan, at Rome, and on the summit is to be placed 
a statue of Napoleon. To render the effect 
of this column more striking, they have cut a 
handsome avenue, from the place Vendome 
to the Boulevards. 

A Martial Temple, on the Boulevards St. 
HonoWj, in w hich are to be placed the statues 
of all the generals who have served under Na¬ 
poleon, w ith the various standards taken in 
battle: and on plates of gold are to be engraven 
the names of all the officers and soldiers w ho 
have fallen; and on plates of silver, of all those 
who may have survived these conflicts o! hor¬ 
ror and carnage. 

A Triumphal Arch, at the Thuillexies, as al¬ 
ready described. 

A Temple to Victory, at the barriere of the 
Champs Elysees, which is to be encircled with 
several colonnades, and of a magnitude so ex¬ 
tensive, that they have deemed it necessary to 
lay the foundation ninety feet beneath the 
surface. 

A new facade to the Palais du Corps Legis¬ 
late f. 

The Column of Rostock, brought from 
Prussia by Napoleon, where it was erected by 
Frederick the Great, to com in emd rate a victory 
over the French armies 

The New Gallery of the Louvre. 

The Qua* Desaia, which is to be faced with 
a piazza. 

The Pautheon of St. Genevieve. The New 
Bridge of the Champ de Mars, Sec. 


+ Siucc writing the above, I understand that 
M. Champagny is made minister for foreign 
afl’airs, and Gen-Clarke is made minister of 
, the war department. 

r f* 
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In regard to your question on the state of j 
those public characters who have been so con¬ 
spicuous during the revolution, and who are 
yet living, 1 can only answer imperfectly ; 
General Moreau lives at Momsvillc, on tlu* j 
banks of the Delaware, in the state of Pensyl- 
vatiia, in America. General Humbert (who 
was in Ireland) is in a state of domestic exile 
in Nantes, on a suspicion of being accessary 
to the plans imputed to Moreau Tallien, 
who overthrew the monster Robespierre, is 
now a commercial agent in the Adriatic. 
Barrere, the inflated orator of the democratic 
assemblies of Paris, is now the author of the 
leading article of the Argus of Paris, which is 
translated into English under the inspection 
of a censor. Voluey is a senator, hut is not 
in favour at St. Cloud; he receives the salary, 
and lives in rural sequestration. The Ahbd 
Sieyes, who bad been the secret, but efficient 
mover of the governing machine, previous to 
the consulate of Bonaparte, lives in philo¬ 
sophic retirement: his influence is still sup- I 
posed to he great, but he has never been know n 
to exercise it for his own emolument. 

I visited M. Barras at his chateau, where he 
lives, almost in a state of seclusion from so¬ 
ciety. He amused himself with the diversions 


i of the chace, but the use of fire amis being 
interdicted by the prefect of that department, 
in consequence of an assault upon a few fens 
i (Pannes by some robbers, his pleasures are now 
confined to reading, and the conversation of a 
very limited number of visitors. Such is the 
recluse and fallen state of n man, who but a 
, few years since was the dictator of France, and 
j the origin of the imperial greatness of Napa, 
j Icon himself! 

The rest of the democratic actors, may be 
presumed to be in a state of secret mortifica¬ 
tion : those who have virtue, regretting the 
consequence of their folly; and those who 
are incurably desperate, lamenting that order 
and security is restored to society on any terms 
whatever. 

Thus ends this trivial, hut temperate and 
well meant statement. If you should object 
to the application of the epithet great, 
to the conqueror Napoleon, you must recol¬ 
lect that the Grecian Alexander possessed 
| it on the same terms; and until mankind shall 
I! assign a greater portion of honour to their 
benefactors than their destroyers, such an an¬ 
nexation of false dignity will run current ia 
opinion. 


THE LADIES* TOILETTE or, ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BEAUTY. 

[Continued from Page I5<).] 


Chan XVII. 

O f the Vices of the Skin. 


The skin is subject to an infinite number 
of diseases, most of which require the aid of 
medical art; but how many females are there, 
who, neglecting to have recourse to it, suffer 
certain cutaneous affections, whic h if properly 
treated at their commencement would have 
disappeared speedily and without inconve¬ 
nience, to take such deep root as not only to 
become extremely difficult hut even frequently 
dangerous to cure. It is with a view to pre¬ 
vent an evil which is but too common, that we 
shall enable our readers of cither sex, to apply 
a speedy remedy on the first appearance of the 
evil. I say of cither sex, for if the men ought 
to leave to the women those precautions which 
tend to the embellishment of the skin, or as 
sonic ancient authors express it, to the illus¬ 
tration of the face, still they should equally 


|i *'ith the fair sex adopt the means of preventing 
those hideous disorders which compromise 
ji health no less than beauty, 
j j I shall not forget that we have physicians, 
j; and shall not encroach too far upon their pro¬ 
vince ; I shall even frequently endeavour to 
persuade my readers to have recourse to their 
j talents, and to prevent cases w hen it would be 
imprudent to leave them entirely to their own 
ij management. 

;! I shall therefore treat only of the roost com- 
j! mon cutaneous diseases, and shall consider 
»! them rather as accidents destructive of beauty 
than as sickly affections; introducing no¬ 
thing but tht ordinary practice and what is 
adapted to the capacity of all. It is for this 
! reason that I have entitled this chapter—Of 
; the Vices , and not of the diseases of the skiau 
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Tbe latter would have required too extensive a 
developement for the plan which t have chalk¬ 
ed out. 

1 shall commence with that disease of the 
skin called by the French couperoie. It is a 
redness accompanied with reddish pimples 
scattered over the whole face. These pimples 
sometimes resemble drops of blood, which has 
occasioned this disease to be termed gutta ro¬ 
sacea. It proceeds from a bad state of the 
liver. Its cure therefore, falls within the pro 
. vince of medicine, and if 1 treat of it here, it 
is principally with the intention of shewing; 
the danger that is incurred by striving to cure 
it merely by topical applications. 

'Huh affection is often the consequence of 
the excessive use of wine, as among the in¬ 
habitants of Friescland and the Netherlands, 
where this disease is extremely frequent; but j 
it may likewise proceed from other causes, 
since we often see that persons of the greatest j 
sobriety are not exempt from it. It particu- i 
larly attacks the nose, w hich it greatly dis¬ 
figures, and which sometimes grows to a prodi¬ 
gious size. 

This rednes 9 and these pimples, proceeding 
as we have observed from a vice of the liver, 
they’cannot be cured without removing that 
vice, be its cause what it will. Any other 
cure would be merely a palliative. It is, there¬ 
fore, very dangerous to confine one's self to 


as well as from ragouts and spices ; to drink 

L chicory water and clarified whey. 

The local malady may then be directly at¬ 
tacked by applying to the face a liniment made 
of white of eggs and a small quantity of alum 
or camphor ; and afterwards using oil of 
myrrh, which is said to he efficacious in this 
case. But it should lie observed that the 
treatment must be of considerable duration, 
and that, to prevent its return, the regimen 
we have described ought to he regularly con¬ 
tinued. 

We shall now give some receipts for pimple* 

on the face. 

Take a pound of powdered alum, a pint of 
purslain juice, the same quantity of plantain 
juice and verjuice, and twenty yolks of eggs. 
Beat the whole up well together and distil it. 
This water is very good uot ouly for the cou- 
perose, but for all kinds of pimplts and ebulli¬ 
tions of the blood. 

Another remedy is as follows:—Take half a 
pint of brandy, put into it as many strawber¬ 
ries as it will hold, and stop the phial well 
with a piece of bladder, let it stand for a week 
in the sun, and then strain the liquor through 
linen. Put in more strawberries as at first, 
and add half an ounce of camphor. Wash the 
face in the morning fasting with this liquor, 
and in a short time a cure will be effected. 

Tbe following have likewise been reconi- 


external remedies, and especially to topical re¬ 
pellents, such as salt of saturn, which some 
quacks are not afraid to employ, without ac¬ 
companying it with an internal treatment. It 
is then a misfortune to he successful and the 
more speedy the effect of this topical, the moie 
pernicious it is, liecause you strike in a hum¬ 
our which nature was striving to expel. This 
humour being thus repelled may occasion the 
greatest derangements in the system and even 
produce incurable diseases, by attaching itself 
to some important vfacus, and disturbing its 
functions. The patient may then think him¬ 
self fortunate if he can again drive out exter¬ 
nally that humour against which he has closed 
every outlet; but this it is commonly very 
difficult to effect. Instances have been known 
of persons perishing because they imprudently 
cured a too inveterate couperosc. 

This disease, then,should not be treated thus, 
unless when it is recent, aiid moreover, exterior 
applications ought to be accompanied or 
rather preceded by an appropriate regimen and 
internal treatment. It is, therefore, necessary 
to prepare with bleeding and purgatives, to 
follow a mild, cooling regimen, such as fresh 
culinary vegetables, white meat, milk, rice, 
&cto abstain frour liquors, wine, and coffee, 


mended:— 

Water to which a small quantity of saltpetre 
has been dissolved. 

Water of water-lilies into which has lx*ee 
put a small quantity of camphor, previously 
dissolved in a little brandy. 

Plantain water mixed with essence of sul¬ 
phur, and applied morning and evening to the 
face. 

Distilled waters of chervil, plantains, marsh¬ 
mallow*, rhick-wecd, rosemary, and mercury. 

I shall not give any rctVipfc for repellent 
ointments into which salt of saturn is intro¬ 
duced. If the couperose be not too inveterate, 
the processes which I have mentioned are 
more than sufficient; if if be too inveterate, 
all the prudence of a skilful physician willtbeu 
| be necessary. 

What I have said respecting the danger of 
repellents for the couperosc, equally applies 
; the affection called the. tetter, or ring-worm, 
j Consumption has often been the melancholy 
! result of tetters tin prudently repelled. If the 
tetter be therefore at all considerable, re¬ 
course must l>e had to internal remedies, and 
to the regfmeu indicated above for the cou- 
perose. The frequent use of the bath then 
becomes indispensable, and the patient must 
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likewise take mi infusion ofsivhiosa leaves in 
the form of tea. 

Dr. Uveal announces in the Philosophical 
Transactions, that after having' unsuccessfully 
employed all the known means of removing 
titters, he hail at length effected a radical cure 
by the following method:—He applied plumb- 
tree gum dissolved in vinegary an extremely 
simple application. To procure this gum, 
twist some of the branches of a plumb-tree, 
which, the succeeding spring, will be covered 
with gum. 

Subjoined is the composition of a cosmetic 
ointment of great efficacy for curing tetters, 
carbuncles, and other disorders of the skin. 

Take flowers of sulphur and refined salt¬ 
petre, of each half mi ounce, good white pre¬ 
cipitate two drains, and benjoin one dram ; to 
ascertain whether the precipitate be good, put 
a little of it on ignited charcoal, if it evapo¬ 
rates it is a sign that it is good ; if it remains 
upon the fire, or melts, it is nothing but 
pounded ceruse, or something of that kind 
Pound the benjoin with the saltpetre in a 
brass mortar, till they are reduced to a very 
fine ponder ; then mix w*ith them the flowers 
of sulphur and white precipitate; and when 
the whole is well mixed put away the powder 
for use. When you want to apply it, incor¬ 
porate it with the most odoriferous while 
ointment of jessamine. The smell of the 
latter, together with that of the benjoin, will 
correct the smell of tile sulphur, which many 
persons cannot endure. 

For tetters some persons employ a shell-fish 
known by the name of pucelage. 11 is dissolved 
in lemon-juice, and this juice is applied to the 
tetters; but those who make use of this re¬ 
medy must not neglect now ami then to take 
opening physic, it has been seen to produce 
very good effects. 

Alphonse le Roi, a French physician, has 
made numerous experiments that have con¬ 
vinced him of the efficacy of hot flour applied 
to the skin in certain cutaneous diseases. 

The white tetters are easily cured by the 


regimen which we have indicated, together 
with some internal application; hut when 
they are of the nature of those which medical 
men term miliary, or corrosive, they then re. 
quire a regular treatment, and it will he pru- 
d. lit to have recourse to professional advice. 

There is another kind of pimples which 
commonly appear on the face and neck, espe¬ 
cially of young persons of either sex who are 
advancing to the age of puberty; they arc red 
and hard, and turn white at the top. Agaiu^t 
these arc employed various preparations, into 
w hich camphor, the essence of benjoin, cerate, 
and virgin milk are introduced. 

There nre again other small cutaneous, in¬ 
flammatory, and pustulary eruptions, which 
arc almost always occasioned by acrid per¬ 
spiration ; of these there are many different 
varieties, hut they all yield to the same means 
of core. These means are moderate heat, rest, 
frequeut bathing, and a mild diluting regimen. 
Those who are thus attacked may likewise 
wash themselves w ith the decoction of liusecd, 
mallows, or marsh-mallows. 

I tellings reduce the skin very often to a state 
nearly resembling the tetters. The skin 
is sometimes dry and at others humid; now 
and then pimples are formed, but in less 
number than in the tetters, though like them 
they emit a farinaceous scrositv when scratch¬ 
ed. To cure them observe the same regime:* 
as for the tetters. The author of 46 Domestic 
'Medicine” informs us that he has known dry 
frictions upon the skin w ith a soft brush, or 
an old linen cloth, produce a good effect. 

He likewise observes that when the itching* 
arc violent, the parts afl'ected by them may be 
fomented with softening infusions, such as 
those of marsh-mallows, or flowers of elder. 
Bathing scarcely ever fails to remove them. 

Spots, marks, and freckles, may likewise be 
numbered among the vices of the skin. The 
correction of these vices belongs more parti¬ 
cularly to the province of cosmetics ; we shall 
therefore refer them to a distinct chapter. 

[To Continued.] 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE LAKE TSAY-VOU-CANG; 

zR©M THE ACCOUNT OF THE DUTCH EMBASSY TO THE COURT OF THE EMPEROR 
OF CHINA, A YEAR LATER THAN THAT OF LOKD MACARTNEY. 

(From a Work which will sewi make its appearance .) 


'H’r were carried in our palanquins along | 
the western ramparts of the town of Hong- 
ebeou-fon, till we crime in sig»U oi the lake ^ 
Tsay-vou-cang, ce'ebrated throughout China 
♦.n account of the imperial villa* which it con- t 


tains, and the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery. This lake is situated in llm midst of 
elevated mountains, fantastically rlad here and 
there with pines, and trees of a different sp% 
ctes, and w’hich extend from the north-west to 
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the south-west |>urt of the town, at which spot 
the labours of mail have carried the rampart 
even over their proud summit. The tops of 
the other mountains bear live convents, or 
pagodus, called Pao-chau-hong, Sam-sing-ying, 
♦Sam-sing-dice, Nam-chan-hong, and Oucang- 
tsi, which arc all embosomed in verdant 
shades. 

Till* hike contains three islands ; the most 
northerly, and also the largest, called Ouong- 
coug-ehan, is distinguished by a mountain 
which rises from its centre. The middle 
island is called Lok-yet-chung, aud that ou 
the south Toug-tsan-tsi; they contain nume¬ 
rous villas belonging to the Emperor, and 
where this monarch used to repair every day 
when he resided at Hong-tcheou-fou. 

Two roads run across the lake, they are both 
paved in the middle, whilst their sides are 
sheltered w ith willows,banana-trees, and peach- 
trees. At certaiu distances stone bridges of a 
single arch, aud high enough to allow the 
pleasure yachts a free passage, produce an 
agreeable variety in the road. These bridges 
were formerly adorned with open pavilions, 
but few of these are how standing. 

One of those roads leads from the town to 
the largest island, which is connected with the 
main land on its northern side by a superb 
stone bridge of five arches; the other crosses 
the western part of the lake, and its direction 
lies from north to south. 

We were carried along the foot of the moun¬ 
tains at a short distance from the town, to¬ 
wards the northern side of the iake. On the ; 
summit of the mountains we perceived a tower 
called Pau-sok-thap; the mass of the edifice 
alone remains, with the pike of cast-metal 
with which it-was surmounted, and which is 
still encompassed with chains. Tlie roof, as 
well as the galleries, being made of wood, have [ 
long since yielded to the repeated attacks of 
time, or been either rotted by the rains, or j 
burned by the lightnings of heaven. 

On our way to the lake we passed near a 
convent, in the neighbourhood of which many 
noble temples are erected; this convent is ; 
called Tay-saa-tsi, and is well worthy to arrest 
the traveller's attention. From this spot we 
descried In the vales below, and sometimes on 
the sides of the hills, numerous low buildings, 
where coffins are deposited, in w hich the dead 
await until the time appointed for their burial 
should arrive. These small buildings are 
divided into fifteen or twenty apartments, con¬ 
tiguous tc each other, and each containing no 
more than one coffin; as they are scattered 
over the whole circumference of the lake, it 
may be supposed that several hundreds of 


corpses are mauldering lierc, and that somr* 
have lain unburied for no less than sixty or 
eighty years. These places are kept in good 
order by the bonzes belonging to the ncighU.u »- 
ing convents, who receive a small retribution 
for fheir trouble, which forms the largest part 
of their annual revenue. 

On proceeding a little farther wc saw thn »♦ 
or four villages filled with shops, several 
triumphal arches built with stones, some of 
which stood near the house*, and others i» 
the midst of the sepulchre*. 

" ben we reached the elbow formed by the 
north-west mountains, we left our palanquin*, 
and repaired to the monument of the unhappy 
Calao, sometimes called Ngok-fi, or Ngok-.vo- 
han-kuii. This virtuous mandarin, who lived 
a thousand years ago, under the reign of the 
Emperor Song-can-tsong, filled an important 
post at court. But bis elevation excited envy, 
aud envy worked his ruin, aspersed his inte¬ 
grity and fidelity, and succeeded at hist in 
causing him to be beheaded. His innocence 
being fully ascertained after t!^* iniquitous 
sentence had been put into execution, hi* 
body was laid, by the command of the repent¬ 
ant Emperor, in a magnificent tomb, ami tint 
funeral rites celebrated with the utmost pomp. 
Not satisfied with these proofs of grief* Song- 
cau-lsong placed the uufortuuute mandarin 
among the saints, heaped dignities on his sou, 
and indicted a condign punishment ou Ljs 
treacherous accusers. 

The tomb in which tlie dust of Ngok-fi 
slumbers, consists of a semi-sphere of bricks ; 
on its left a smaller monument is erected, in 
which the ashes of his son, Xgok-ouang, are 
deposited. In the centre, before the father's 
tomb, stands an altar supportiug a vase, in 
which perfumes are burnt; both the altar and 
the vase are of stone, and serve to offer sacri¬ 
fices to the memory of this injured, statesman. 

The two monuments are built on a rising 
ground, separated by a wall with a gateway, 
forming three arches, from a large square 
court, the middle of which is occupied bv 
several rows of autieut statues of stone. Every 
row consists of three mandarins, a saddled 
horse, a crouching ram, and a lion cowcUant. 
On each side of the gateway the statues of the 
four calumniators are ranged two by two, 
kneeling, their hands tied behind their backs, 
their faces turned towards the tomb, but low¬ 
ered, and their names inscribed on their 
breasts; the latter are as follows,—Then- 
kouey and his wife Ouong-tsi, Blau-tciii-ln, 
and Loua-u-tchit. After the revolution of 
ten centuries, the Chinese are still in the 
habit, when they have offered their sacrifices 
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before the tomb, of striking the forehead ot 
tbe four statues of the calumniators 'rith a 
piece of wood, or a stone, as a mark of the 
detestation in which they hold their crime. 
j\t the time of oor visit to this spot, one of 
the statues was removed from its pedestal, 
and lay in a corner near the door. 

The whole of this sepulchre is surrounded 
with walls and trees. A magnificent gateway 
composed of three arches, leads into the square , 
court already mentioned, paved with large dag , 
stones, and each side of which contains an 
elegant cylindrical stone column fifteen feet , 
high, and a plain square pillar* of the same 
altitude. 

After contemplating this justly celebrated 
monument, the solemn sacredness of which 
seems to be heightened by the antiquity of its j 
foundation, we were led towards the southern 
shore of the lake. Here we follow ed one of the 
roads which I have already described, in order 
to visit the imperial villas, and every object 
worthy our attention. 

Here l left my palanquin a second time, 
and preferred walking, as it enabled me to ex¬ 
amine the surrounding country more leisurely 
and more minutely. 1 observed the western 
and southern parts of the Ou-ou-cong island, 
the other sides of which l had beheld before. 
The mountain which that island contains is 
clad with trees U its very top, whilst the lower 
grounds are adorned with picturesque and 
numerous bouses. 

The imperial villas are situated towards the 
south, and form, with their extensive gardens, 
a varied and grand spectacle. The north and 
east are not so richly strewn with noble habi¬ 
tations, but a crowd of low buildings, the re¬ 
ceptacles of the unburied dead, and the tombs 
of those whose funerals have been celebrated, 
frpreud a less pompous but more interesting 
scene to our view, calculated to speak forcibly 
to the feeling heart, and awaken melancholy 
hut philosophical reflections. 

Westward of the road we pursued we de¬ 
scried two imperial villas, built on two penin¬ 
sula, and surrounded with trees, and gardens 
stored with the choicest flowers. When we 
reached the foot of the mountain, we were in- 
stautly led to the chief palace belonging to 
the Emperor ^ it is called Ce-ou-yau-tieauau* 


and consists in unconnected buildings scatter¬ 
ed over the rocks tlmt line the shelving side* 
of the mountain. 

Almost every beauty with which this spot 
abounds, springs from the hand of nature. If 
art has improved her scenes, it has not intruded 
hut concealed its presence, or assumed such a 
shape as to be mistaken for nature herself. 
Here the most delightful variety greeted our 
sight. When standing in pavilions, or be¬ 
neath lofty domes erected on the unequal 
decliv ity of the mountain, our eyes wandered 
over the pure waters pf the lake, and the ver¬ 
dant islands that seemed to swim on its surface, 
or glancing beyond the mirror of its peaceful 
waters, rested on the picturesque edifices that 
rose on the distant mountains, tlic convents, 
the tombs and towers that clothed their foot, 
or proudly frowned on their summits. 

Owing to the. elevation of the spot on which 
wc stood, we were able to view every part of 
the two flat isluuds that lay at some dis¬ 
tance beneath us. One of them, called Tong- 
tsau-tsi, contaius two pools of rather large 
dimensions. We remarked in front of this 
island, three pillars of cast-iron, forming a 
triangle, .and rising from the bosom of tbe 
lakes. The portion of them that was not con¬ 
cealed by the water, ended in the shape of a 
pear. We were told that their height was 
about eighteen feet, and the diameter of their 
base seven, and that eight hundred years had 
already elapsed since they had been placed ia 
their present position. 

The only unpleasant sensation we experi¬ 
enced in this delightful spot, was that of regret 
at its present neglected state. Tbe cause of 
this neglect is the twelve years' absence of the 
Emperor, and the belief thabhis age will not 
allow him once more to repair to the shores of 
Ou-on-cong. When the presence of the mo¬ 
narch gave life to this now almost deserted 
spot, it must have offered an image of the 
first abode of man, the antediluvian paradise. 
It is therefore justly that the fume of this 
lake has spread throughout tbe Chinese em¬ 
pire. Had nature beeu as bountiful of her 
choicest gifts on any spot of European land, 
its lieauties and advantages would have become 
a general theme of praise and admiration. 

F. 
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STRICTURES ON THE PERFORMERS OF THE LONDON THEATRES. 

i 

BY C. A. G. GOEDE. 


The following remarks are the result of 
part of the observations of an enlightened Ger¬ 
man writer, made during a visit to this country 
about five years ago, and which have been re¬ 
cently given to the public in an English dress* 
The uuthor enjoyed an advantage seldom pos¬ 
sessed in such a degree by a foreigner, an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with our literature and lan¬ 
guage; and if he appears on some occasions to 
wield the critical lash with too much rigour, 
he caunot, at least, be suspected of being sway¬ 
ed in his opinion by any improper bias or per¬ 
sonal animosity. Should our readers be in¬ 
clined to dispute the justice of some of these 
strictures, they will, however, be amused by 
the perusal of the sentimeuts of an intelli¬ 
gent stranger. 

The English actors are highly iropasssioned 
in their lofty tones of tragedy, which pourtray 
the whirlwiud of the soul, when ruffled by the 
gusts of passion, when instigated by some 
stern, unalterable resolve, or wrought up to a 
pitch of phrensy and enthusiasm. Anger, the 
ravings of anguish, wild despair, rancorous 
hate, fell revenge, are expressed by them w ith 
matchless force. They are truly grand in those 
situations when a mortal, with impious auda¬ 
city, bids defiance to fate, and challenges hea¬ 
ven to wrestle with his determinations. 

They are also peculiarly happy in counter¬ 
feiting those attitudes, when the utterance for 
a w hile is wholly suspended by a delirium of 
passion, but afterwards discharges itself in a 
torrent of fury. They are unrivalled in arti¬ 
culating that hollow, ghostly language, which 
is peculiar to a man appalled and panic-struck 
by the contemplation of his own shadow. 
There is, perhaps, no other theatre in the 
universe w'here you witness such a lively re¬ 
presentation of those heart-piercing tones in 
which the human soul gives utterance to its 
agony. 

On the contrary, it cannot escape the ob¬ 
servation of every attentive spectator, that 
their performers almost always miscarry iu 


* This work is entiled ct Memorials of Na¬ 
ture and Art, collected in a Journey in Great 
Britain, during the years 1S02 and 1S03." 
Translated from the German of C. A. G, Goede, 
by Thomas Horne, 3 vols. 
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the expression of refined and affectionate sen¬ 
timents. The friendly chit-chat aud tender 
communications of love, the cordial raptures in 
which friendship unbosoms itself, the accents 
by which kindred souls strive to make a reci¬ 
procal disclosure of their sentiments, appear 
almost totally unknown. Even Kemble and 
Cooke, in this particular,want the emphasis of 
truth and uature. The most glowing assevera¬ 
tions of love, of friendship, and of confidence, 
languish and expire upon their lips. With 
the exception of Mrs. Pow’ell, the actresses 
appear in this instance to have absolutely re¬ 
nounced nature. In such situations their frigid 
manner and their fulsome affectation border on 
the incredible. 

In these remarks I would by no means be. 
understood to comprehend Mrs. Siddons. This 
sublime actress has reached a summit of per¬ 
fection in the art, which perhaps no female 
ever before attained, and presents us w'ith a 
model which of itself enlarges the sphere of 
criticism, and gives to the standard of excel¬ 
lence additional majesty. It is impossible to 
speak of her otherwise than with rapture and 
enthusiasm. 

Whatever eminence many of their superior 
performers may claim in some particulars, 
they do not actually excel in all. They have, 
doubtless, bestowed the most inteuse study 
upon the counterfeit action of the features, 
and their stage still possesses many performers 
entitled in this respect to honourable distinc¬ 
tion. 

In tragedy, Cooke and Kemble claim the 
pre-eminence, and of these Cooke, in my 
private judgment, bears away the palm. 
Kemble's countenance is cast in a finer mould, 
and is the more noble of the two, but bi9 
muscular action is less strong and expres¬ 
sive. Cooke shines also in comic parts, in 
which Kemble is little conversant. In those 
gradual transformations of the countenance 
which succesively pourtray the emotions of 
the soul, they both excel. They ueVer assume 
that sort of sedate and unruffled mien, which 
only discomposes its features on certain oc¬ 
casions by a violent exertion. 

In comedy, King, Wroughton, Fawcett, and 
Bannister, possess remarkable powers with 
respect to mimic action ; lmt they are too 
regardless about delicacy of expression, w hence 
they often degenerate into burlesque, even 
O g 
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when the character which they are personat¬ 
ing docs not require it. 

Wrought on is a veteran actor gifted with < 
considerable talent, and, if we may credit the 
assertion of his countrymen, reminds the spec¬ 
tator of the times of Garrick, with whom he 
v as contemporary. It is much to be lamented 
that he docs not more frequently appear on 
the stage. In this, as welt as in other points 
of the scenic art, young Bannister betrays 
great ignorance ; his countenance is by no 
means destitute of flexibility, but he does not 
know how to make a proper application of 
its powers. 

I shall pass over the rest in silence, I only 
observe that some of them, out of a too great 
2e*d for their profession, have applied the m- 
selves sedulously to the practice of making 
wry faces. In this respect Wewitzer, Palmer, 
and others, hare acquired a wonderful facility, 
and as often as they can find a convenient 
opportunity, amuse the gallery with a display 
of their facetious grinning. 

*1 he actresses do not appear to regard mimic 
action as a part of their performance. No 
where else do we see female countenances so 
devoid of meaning as upon the English stage. 
Mrs. Powell alone is a laudable exception. 
The lines of her countenance are noble and 1 
expressive, and with respect to mimic action, ' 
she evidently strives to approach the illastri- ‘ 
ous model of Mrs. Siddons. 

All the actresses, with the exception already ! 
*ade, have an extremely faulty gesticulation j 
They are either wholly ignorant of this 
theatrical language, so that they have merely 
some general symbols expressive of its various 
modes, which may be regarded as so many 
signals of distress indicating their imbecility; 
or the vulgar gestures of uncivilized society 
are become so familiar to them by the force 
of habit, that one might be tempted to sup¬ 
pose they had never conversed except with 
menials and clowns. This is more espe¬ 
cially the case with Miss Pope and 3 Irs 
Jordan. 

I am well aware that many ladies of this 
description cultivate an assiduous correspond, 
ence with the fashionable world; nay, that 
one or other of them even reckon princes of 
the blood among their admirers. Of course 
they appear to much greater advantage in 
private than upon the stage : it seems, there- 
fore qu.te unaccountable, why they should 
delight m obtruding upon the public a per¬ 
formance so totally incompatible with fe¬ 
male elegance and delicacy. 

When a performer is become an adept in 
gesticulation, it generally diffuses a grace and 


harmony over his local attitudes. We must 
likewise acknowledge, that distinguished Eng¬ 
lish actors appear perfectly at their ease. 
Some of them may even be regarded as ex- 
► e m pi ary models, uud here Kemble more espe¬ 
cially claims the pre-eminence. His attitudes 
are, for the most part, majestic and pic¬ 
turesque. In this particular, indeed, he far 
outshines Cooke; for though Cooke excels 
in mimic action, he possesses neither the 
pith, the point, nor the picturesque beauty 
of attitude for which Kemble is remarkable. 

Of this Kemble is, in fact, such a con¬ 
summate master, that with him it appears a 
spontaneous production of nature. While he 
abuudautly satisfies the most extravagant de¬ 
mands of criticism, he does not betray any 
efforts in attaining his end; whereas the 
French actors, Talma and Lafund, notwith¬ 
standing the beauty of their attitudes, al¬ 
ways shew evident symptoms of study and 
labour. 

Of all the female performers Mrs. Powell 
appears to the greatest advantage iu this 
species of picturesque. Slie possesses much 
practical talent, a refined taste, and many 
excellent parts, which are greatly set off by 
the charms of a fine person. Most of the 
rest manifest the same indifference to art 
which nature has displayed towards them¬ 
selves. In reality, I question whether there 
exist at any European theatre so many un¬ 
theatrical female figures as on the London 
stage. The managers appear to have made 
it their object to blend together the two 
extremes of emaciation and corpulence, with 
a manifest partiality, however, to the latter. 
They pay less regard to gentility of shape than 
bulk, and the shortest figures are curolled, 
provided they compensate by rotundity for 
their deficiency in height. 

The English performers are less ambitious 
to acquire excellence in every department than 
to distinguish themselves in those particulars 
in which they may expect the most effectual 
support from their own natural abilities. Nay, 
even those among them whose deserts are most 
conspicuous, such as Kemble and Cooke, ap¬ 
pear to have applied all their powers to this 
object, and to have made it the ultimate scope 
of their ambition. They sometimes soar to 
au astonishing eminence in parts for which 
they feel within themselves congenial talents 
and dispositions: but they generally remain 
very defective in those in which they have to 
subdue their own refractory natures by violent 
exertion. This l have particularly witnessed 
in three different representations of Richard 
III. at Covcut-Garden, iu the IIay market. 
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and on the Dublin stage. Cooke performed .j 
the character at Coveut-Oardcn. It in uni- j 
vet-sally esteemed his chcf-tVasuvre, in which { 
he has a decided pre-eminence over Kemble. 
He certainly gives us a genuine transcript of 
Richard's character, and pourtrays this hide¬ 
ous monster with matchless force in all those j 
scenes in which he discovers hirnselt in his ^ 
native colours; but whenever it is necessary 
to assume the vizor ot hypocrisy, he is seldom 
successful, and often wholly fails. This was 
more especially the case in the second scene 
of the third act, when Richard endeavours to 
cozen the frail Lady Anne, and to insinuate 
himsdlf dito her affections—a scene exhibit¬ 
ing the triumph of his dissimulation, which | 
he himself considers ns a miracle, and of which j 
he speaks with diabolical exultation. In this ! 
admirable dialogue, Shakspeare makes Rich- I 
ard speak with all the warmth and rapture ot 
ardent passion, though deformed and Hlamed 
with a crime of the foulest dye, yet in the pas¬ 
sion which respires through all bis words and 
gestures he becomes amiable to her (ye . his 
hypocrisy must therefore borrow toe native co¬ 
lon, s of truth in asuperlative degree, or it would 
shock the feelings of the spectator by weariug 
the semblance of mockery. In this particular 
Cooke grossly belied his character. 11 is voice 
and gestures betrayed a vulgar hypocrite, 
who might easily be detected by the most 
superficial observer, ami would create disgust 
even in the most insensible iniuds. I bus the 
manner of the performer, and the expres¬ 
sions which the poet puls into his mouth, were 
at variance. The latter appear the natural 
rhapsody of delirious piasiou ; they counter¬ 
feit all the various modulations of feeling; the 
high and the low, the gentle and the fierce. 
But Cooke assumed one invariable toue ot 
voice, and one invariable mien; the wary, 
deliberate elocution of a hypocrite, and the 
farce of crafty dissimulation. Of these both 
were incompatible with nature. We can only 
account for this gross violation of propriety, 
by supposing that Cooke has partially culti¬ 
vated bis sublime talents for a display of the 
savage and the brutal, w hick makes him appear 
unnatural when he endeavours to personate 
the mild and the humane. 

The author judges it advisable to conclude 
these general observations on theatricals with 
a few characteristic portraits of eminent per¬ 
formers, which may tend to illustrate the fore¬ 
going remarks. 

Kemble is the darling, he may even be term¬ 
ed the idol of the populace. Few persous will 
venture iu any particular to adjudge the palm 


of excellence to Cooke. Such sentiments would 
he too hazardous, especially in the prcseuce of 
English ladies, who, upon every occasion, are 
zealous advocates for the former. 

Kemble possesses an elegant masculine figure, 
and his handsome shape is eminently ennobled 
by art in picturesque attitudes. His counte¬ 
nance is one of the most majestic which l ever 
beheld upon any stage; it is a perfect oval, 
set off by a fine aquiline nose, a well-propor¬ 
tioned month, firmly compressed ; eyes not 
deeply sunk in their sockets, shaded with 
thick eye brows, pregnant with fancy, and 
flashing with lambent fire; an open forehead, 
somewhat arched ; a chin projecting in an 
angular point ; features cast in a happy 
mould, where no harsh lines arc discoverable. 

I These collectively compose one of those phy¬ 
siognomies which command respect at first 
sight, because they armounce, iu the most 
exprissive manner, a man of exquisite sen- 
sihity, of sound intelligence, and of complete 
ascendancy over all the motions of his will. 

If his eye were devoid of a Certain cast of en¬ 
thusiasm, his countenance would present the 
portrait of a polished, dispassionate, selfish 
I corn-tier, hackneyed in the ways of the world ; 
j but that enraptured glance, warmed by the 
kindly beams of fancy, qualifies the indeuta- 
' tion of his chin, and the stern compression of 
his month. IIis voice, though melodious, is 
feeble, of small compass, and very flat. This 
is the chief natural impediment, which this 
extraordinary man, so richly gifted in other 
respects, has to encounter. 

Cooke does not possess the elegant figure of 
Kemble; his countenance, however, is not de¬ 
void of manly expression. A long nose, some¬ 
what iucurvated; a pair of eyes fiery and 
significant, a hi*h and rather broad forehead, 
the muscular lines w hich impart motion to the 
lips sharp and prominent; these are the most 
remarkable features of Cooke’s physiognomy. 
It is less uoble and majestic, hut more impas¬ 
sioned than that of Kemble, and few actors 
can more emphatically depict the hurricane of 
passion. His voice is strong and capacious, 
an advantage in which he excels Kemble, 
and which he knows how to employ with 
great effect. His general exterior is not so 
hapxnly formed for gesticulation. 

C. Kemble, Johnstone, Powell, Barrymore, 
and many other actors who frequently sustain 
the principal characters, proseut fine person¬ 
able figures on the stage; nay, their phy¬ 
siognomies ijlso appear, at first sight, admir¬ 
ably adopted to their profession, but their 
action is far from corresponding with this 
Gg2 
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expectation. In the musical and picturesque 
parts of the sceuic art, they are equally de¬ 
fective. 

Old Wrought on has an admirable expres¬ 
sion in his countenance, and a wonderful 
elasticity in his muscular gesticulation. His 
mimic action in comedy is excellent. His 
voice, naturally not very harmonious, when 
raised to a lofty pilch, becomes harsh and 
dissonant. 

Murray’s significant physiognomy is well 
adapted for the performance of ancient and t 
reverend characters ; his voice is deficient in • 
point of vigour, and he occasionally assumes 
a qm rulous tone, which impairs the dignity of 
hxs performance. 

Suett and Fawcett are peculiarly fitted for 
that department of comedy to which they have 
exclusively devoted their powers. The fea¬ 
tures of the first, however, are cast in a fiuer 1 


mould, and seem more peculiarly adapted lor 
sublime comedy than those of the latter 
whose round, jolly, jovial countenance U a 
transparent mirror for broad humour. 

The author has already made a frank 
avowal of his sentiments concerning the 
figures of English actresses, and this candid, 
though somewhat ungallaut confession, differs 
widedy from the opinions of those journalists 
who, all the year through, in the oracles of 
fashion are accustomed to extol the ravish¬ 
ing beauty, the lovely and amiable simplicity, 
the enchanting graces, which, if we may credit 
their assertion, diffuse superlative splendour 
over the goddesses of the Loudon stage. The 
author, whose weak organs of sight have pro- 
probably been dazzled and overpowered by the 
glare of those refulgent glories, confesses that 
he could not discern the faiutest glimmerings 
of their perfections. 


THE PRINCE OF CARIZIME, AND THE PRINCESS OF GEORGIA. 

AN ARABIAN TALE, 


A King of Persia, who possessed as great 
a fondness for tales as the Sultan Schariar, had 
in the begiuning of his reign a son, whose 
birth had cost his mother her life. This 
young prince, who was named Nourgelian, 
possessed great talents; nature had load¬ 
ed him with her gifts, and his soul was 
the seat of every virtue. He had nearly at¬ 
tained his fifth lustre, when his father, at the 
age of sixty, became suddenly weary of his 
long widowhood, and ow'ing to one of those 
unfortunate weaknesses which arc hut too com¬ 
mon, espoused a youug princess, a descendant 
of the antient Guebres; she was handsome, 
lively, and witty, but like those of her race, 
her passions were excessively violent. Whether 
owing to the age of her husbaud, or that the 
prince Nonrgehau 6cenied more deserving of 
her favours, the latter made so deep an im¬ 
pression on her, that she found it equally im¬ 
possible to extinguish it or conceal it within 
her own bosom. The silence which she had 
endeavoured to preserve on so criminal a flame, 
only tended to increase it. At length, how¬ 
ever, forgetting all she owed to her husband 
and herself, she seized the first opportunity 
when chance threw the prince in her way, to 
declare the love which she felt for him. Nour- 
gehau, thunderstruck at so criminal an avow al, 
far from sharing her vicious passion, was dis¬ 
gusted aud indignant at it, and immediately 


left her, saying,—that she owed to the respect 
he entertained for his father, rather than any 
regard for herself, the silence which he should 
preserve on the horror lie had experienced 
while listening to the criminal declaration 
which she had had the temerity to make him. 

A woman intoxicated with a passion which 
is disdaiued, and w ho only meets with con¬ 
tempt, is sure to breathe nothing but revenge. 
The more it has cost her to make so immodest 
a declaration, the deeper will disappointment 
wound her feelings. 

She waited for sonic time in expectation 
that she might be able to overcome the prince’s 
coldness; hut all her hopes were frustrated, 
aud not being well assured of Nourgehan’s 
discretion, she was in constant fear lest he 
should divulge the fatal secret, and at length 
determined to be before hand with him. This* 
resolution formed, and strengthened by ap¬ 
prehension, she immediately repaired to the 
King, aud, bathed in tears, threw* herself at 
his feet, and like another Phedra, accused the 
prince of entertaining an incestuous passion 
for her, and of having dared to avow it. The 
King, whose jealousy and rage were aw akened 
at this recital, without making any further 
inquiries, or listening to his son, thought of 
him only as a monster whom he could not 
too soon punish, and instantly condemned 
him to death. 
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This dreadful news was soon spread abroad, 
it filled every heart with dismay, threw am 
universal cons tenia (ion among the nobles of j 
the kingdom, who however refused to credit it | 
as well as the people, by whom this unfortu¬ 
nate prince was adored. But yet h<nv could 
it be disbelieved, when it was ascertained that 
Nourgehan had been arrested, and dragged, 
without respect for his rank, to the prison re¬ 
served for the vilest of criminals. 

The King's council was composed of forty 
vizirs, who were wise, virtuous, and prudent 
men; loaded witli his gifts, their only 
wish was to cncrease his happiness and his 
fame. They w’ere struck with astonishment 
at this unexpected act of violence without 
one of them haring been consulted. It is i 
true that for some time past they had observed, 
with uneasiness, the great ascendancy which 
the Queen had obtained over the King's mind, 
as more than once he had lately acted con¬ 
trary to their advice ; they had also remarked 
that instead of the attention and flattery w’hich 
the Queen at first lavished on Nourgehan, 
there now' reigned a marked coldness, a strik- * 
ing contempt on both sides, for which they 
had not beeu able to account. The terrible 
event which had taken place did more than 
awaken suspicion, it tore off the veil which 
covered this odious mystery; but still proofs 
were wanting which time alone could unfold. 
To await the aid of these, and endeavour to 
discover truth, they resolved to labour 
with unceasing ardour, considering it their 
first duty, to spare the King, not only on ac¬ 
count of injustice, but the revolting crime 
of making his owu son, and the heir to the 
throne, perish by the hand of the executioner. 

The Queen, however, pursued her victim. 
Knowing that nothing made so lively an im¬ 
pression on the King's mind as examples 
taken from history, it w-as by these she en¬ 
deavoured to convince him of the necessity of 
hastening the death of him w hose destruction 
she had vowed. The vizirs, who were not less 
acquainted with their monarch's weak side, 
w ere of opinion that it was only with the same 
weapons they cod Id diminish the Queen's in¬ 
fluence. It was then through the medium of 
tales that they endeavoured to convince him ' 
that he ought to avoid a haste which might 
perhaps be followed by the bitterest Repent¬ 
ance. 

After several debates of this nature, the 1 
Queen at length triumphed ; and her husband, 
who had remained hitherto irresolute respect¬ 
ing his son's fute, now' assured her that at the 
next dawn, as soon as the white sheep had 
driven away the bluck one, unhappy Nour- 
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gchun's head should be severed from his 
body. 

This sentence, pronounced with all the 
vehemence of an outraged father and monarch, 
left scarcely any hope of being able to suspend 
the execution. However, lie fore the break of 
day, one of the vizirs repaired to the King’s 
apartment to await his rising; and as soon as 
he was allowed to speak, supplicated his ma¬ 
jesty to suspend the order he had the day be¬ 
fore given. But, determined by the Queen’s 
pressing entreaties, the Stiltnu commanded 
the vizir to be silent, and forbade him, in an 
angry voice, ever to mention the prince’s 
name. The faithful minister, in despair, 
threw' himself at his master’s feet, and plaei. g 
one of his hands on his head, he with the 
other presented a paper, which he implored 
the King to rea/ 1 , as the last favour he wou’d 
ever ask After some moments of hesitation, 
the monarch took the paper, opened it, and 
read the following words:— 

O my Kiug! revered monarch of the two 
worlds, inexhaustible source of goodness, ever 
wise, ever beneficent and just, disdain not to 
listen to your slave! I have had the nativity 
of your unhappy son cast; it says that Nonr- 
gehan, in thespringof his life, shall beaccnsed 
of the blackest crime, that his august father 
shall condemn him to death without awaiting 
for the proofs of his guilt; but it also an¬ 
nounces, that the thick veil with which truth 
is covered, shall he removed the fortieth day. 
This troth, so precions, is still then in futu¬ 
rity; eight days have only elapsed since the 
accusation of your son. O my Kin?! beware 
of ordering bis death before the forty days 
have expired; precipitation may overwhelm 
every thing without hopes of remedy; pati¬ 
ence may, without any danger, perhaps set 
all things right. Your sublime majesty would 
find a proof, and an example of this, in the 
history of Curizime and the Princess of Geor¬ 
gia ; but you have forbidden me to speak."— 
w You assure me that the example is striking," 
said the King, interrupting his vizir."—.<* Your 
majesty will be a judge of this if you will 
deign to bear me." 

After having reflected for a few moments, 
the King replied :—“ Come, vizir, as it is 
thus, we will pass into the Queen's chamber, 
aud you shall relate your story.” 

When the Queen saw her husband accom¬ 
panied by the vizir, she immediately thought 
that Xourgchan's execution was. again defer¬ 
red. She could not contain heV indignation; 
but the King was resolved to heat the history 
of the Prince Carmine, and made a sigu to ihi 
vizir, who spoke thus :— 
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HISTORY OF THE PRINCE OF CARIZIME 
A V!) THE PRINCESS OF GEORGIA. 

** Before you commence,” said the King, 
t{ tell me where (he kingdom of Carizime is 
situated*'* ‘‘Of this l aui ignorant. Sire," 
replied the vizir. 4< You see," hastily rejoined 
the Queen, “ it is a story composed at will, and 

may- M Madam, madam," said the 

King, •* it is oflittleconsequencetouswhether 
this kingdom be situated in Europe or Asia, 
and is of no importance to the story, therefore 
let us listen to the vizir." 

A King of Carizime, who had no children, 
was contianally imploring Heaven to grant him 
this blessing. His prayers were at length 
granted, and the Queen was delivered of a son, 
lovely as the morning star. The birth of this 
priuce was celebrated by sumptuous feasts, to 
which the King invited all the astrologers of 
his kingdom ; ordering them at the same time 
to cast the nativity of the new born infant. 
These illustrious personages assembled . for 
three successive days in a magnificent hall 
prepared for their reception. Here they re- 
naaiued shut up, as they had required that no 
one should he admitted to witness their incan¬ 
tations—“That they might be at full liberty 
to compose lies,’* interrupted the Queen. 
u Madam," replied the vizir, “ what follows 
will shew that they said nothing but the 
truth."—“ Goon, go on," said the Kiug. 

This horoscope did not however prove as 
happy as they had flattered themselves; the 
astrologers would not for a long time reveal it; 
but the King of Carizime, impatient at their 
silence, declared to them, that if in an hour 
they did not explain themselves, they should 
all be immediately hanged. 

Your majesty will readily believe that a com- i 
man 1 dictated in such strong terms would 
produce a speedy effect! The astrologers in¬ 
stantly announced that Razimir (so the young 
prince of Carizime was called), was threatened 
to experience a long succession of unfortunate 
events until he had attained his thirtieth year ; 
hut that if death did not overtake him fiefore 
this period, he would then be the most accom¬ 
plished, the happiest, and the most justly re¬ 
vered prince in the universe. 

Your majesty, continued the vizir inter¬ 
rupting himself, doubtless has recognized the 
first point of resemblance between the predic¬ 
tion announced to the priuce of Carizime, and 
the horoscope of the prince Nourgelian, which 
I have made known to you. u I cannot say 
much to that," replied the King, “ as there jj 
are thirty years on one side, and forty days on 
the other ; but never mind, go on." 

The prediction greatly diminished the joy 


of the King of Carizime, and if he had threat¬ 
ened the astrologers with hanging, because 
they remained silent, he could now have wil¬ 
lingly made them experience the same fate for 
having spoken. “ And he would have becu 
right," said the Queen. 

The entertainments w hich were to have been 
so brilliant, became dull and languid ; no one 
seemed to enjoy himself, because the King 
uo longer appeared to take a share in them, 
and was a prey to incessant inquietude. But 
what can wc oppose to the ordinances of fate, 
but resignation and patieuce ! 

Time however lulled the king’s fears to sleep; 
Razimir had attained his sixteenth year with¬ 
out any adventure having justified his horos¬ 
cope ; and easy to deceive himself respecting 
the fate of a child w ho was his only hope, the 
King persuaded himself that the astronomers 
were fools, or cheats, w ho spent their lives in 
deceiving honest people, and doing every thing 
to abuse their credulity. 

The King and all the court remained in per¬ 
fect security, and witnessed with admiration 
and pleasure the many brilliant talents which 
daily expanded in the young prince. Sensible, 
mild, and affable, he was the hope and refuge 
of suffering humanity; generous, brave, and 
full of useful know ledge, he pvomised to be the 
worthy supporter of his empire, and the orna¬ 
ment of his country. 

One day, lie had a desire of walking by the 
sea side; the sky was pure and cloudless; the 
waves were calm, their surface almost motion¬ 
less, reflected in the distance the burning rays 
of the sun departing to enlighten another at¬ 
mosphere. Razimir was contemplating this 
wonder of nature, when he perceived near a 
bay a light bark fastened to tbe beach by a 
single cable. By an involuntary impulse, 
either of pleasure or curiosity, or^ perhaps 
because his destiny had so ordered it, he enter¬ 
ed it; and soon his suite, composed of about 
tweuty persons followed : almost instantly a 
fresh breeze arose and enereased; the waves 
were agitated, they wished to land ; but the 
skiff was instantly unfastened, and pushed 
away from the stone by’ the wind; and 
notwithstanding every effort was employed 
to regain it, the bark flew with the swift¬ 
ness of an arrow*, and was soon very far from 
land- In a few moments the shore was no 
longer visible, and night which began to spread 
its veil over the agitated waters, redoubled their 
fears and distress. Beaten by the storm, the 
sport of tbe waves, after having wandered for 
a long time without compass or pilot, in the 
midst of profound darkness, they at length 
perceived towards the east a feeble light: which 
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proved to be the twilight that preceded the 
dawn. In iinmiueut danger the smallest event 
r ces Is hope. 

They now watched the break of day as a 
great favour ; but alas! it only served to shew 
them the dangers by which they were sur¬ 
rounded. At sun-rise black clouds assembled, 
and robbed them of the brilliancy of its light; 
tempestuous winds arose, the ocean became 
furious, lightning Hashed, the thunder rolled, 
the sea opened its abyss, and seemed as if it 
would swallow them up, and on every side 
they appeared to be surrounded by death. 

“ Ah ! here arc my thoughtless gentlemen,” 
said the King of Persia, 44 what business had 
they to enter the bark? Arc you going to 
make them all perish !” “ No Sire,' 1 replied 

the vizir, “ Heaven protected them in this 
perilous situation. The winds abater!, the 
sea became tranquil, w hich was doubtless the 
recoon pence of their patience and resignation.” 
“ Very well! patience then, si.-ice I must have 
patience;” said the King, <fc go on.” 

Their sailiug w as not less tedious, nor less 
rapid than the preceding day. Towards 
night they were driven near an island sur¬ 
rounded by rocks, w ith so much violence that 
the skiff split, and it was not without the great¬ 
est difficulties that they could effect a landing. 
Fatigue, want, and the impractibility of quit- 
tingit, obliged them to await the fate Heaven 
had ordained for them. 

The next morning their first care was to ex¬ 
plore the spot to which their misfortunes had 
borne them. Whet her it was inhabited or not, 
was for them a new theme of inquietude. 
'While some of them set out on this errand, 
others employed themselves in erecting 
with stones and earth a sort of enclosure to 
serve as a retreat from the wild beasts, whose 
dreadful roarings during the night had an¬ 
nounced their existence. 

They had not separated more than an hour, 
when those who were at work at the enclosure 
experienced an interval of hope, but it w as of 
short duration. They heard at a distance the 
barking of dogs, as if some persons were hunt¬ 
ing in a wood, about an hundred yards oft*. 
But what was their dismay w hen they beheld 
their companions rushing tow ards them with 
the utmost speed, pursued by above a thou¬ 
sand euenres, and who, uuanned, and defence¬ 
less, sought to save themselves by flight. 
Several of these unfortunate men w ere caught, 
and instantly torn to pieces, before the eyes 
of their companions. This horrid spectacle 
announced the treatment which they might 
expect to encounter. 

The unhappy prince of Carizitne and his 


suite hud disembarked, or ruthcr been wrecked 
on the island too well known ns being inha¬ 
bited by the Sunwards— w Good,” said the 
King, “ here are again some people whom l 
have never heard of before.”— u Sire,” replied 
the vizir, M the Samsards are gigantic authro- 
pophagi, having the bodies of men, w ith the 
heads of mastiffs; and it was their cries and 
harkings with which they rent the air as a 
sign of tbeir joy and triumph, when they' per¬ 
ceived the victims which chance had delivered 
up as a prey to their carnivorous hunger. 
What resistance could be offered these mons¬ 
ters who were in such vast numbers? The 
prince and his followers were immediate) y 
bound and dragged to a dark prison ; and 
each morning one of these miserable being# 
w as conducted into the kitr lieu of the soi’e- 
reign of this barbarous island; here he was cut 
in pieces, and made into different dishes which 
the King found exquisite. 

When all those who shared the prince’s fate 
were eaten up, Kazimir, who had doubtless 
been reserved for the last, as being the most 
delicious morsel, had no doubt but that \u$ 
turn was corae. But however weak and use¬ 
less the means he possessed to repulse the bar¬ 
barians appeared,he determined that if he could 
not preserve his life, be would sell it dearly. 
His mind was absorbed in these melancholy 
reflections when he heard the door of his prison 
, open, and saw they were come to fetch him* 
The hideous appearance of his conductors re¬ 
doubted his fury ; these, who looked on hint 
w ith contempt on account of his youth, had 
nor considered it necessary to bind him, one of 
them only held in bis jaws a part of the prince's 
dress that he might not run away. Arriv¬ 
ed in the King's kitchen, he took his time 
so well, that with one violent kick behind, 
he broke the jaw of him by u hom he was held, 
and forced him to let go his hold ; having im¬ 
mediately perceived on a table a large knife, 
doubtless intended to cut his throat, he rush¬ 
ed towards it, seized it, fell upon his guards, 

I and killed many of them, and put the rest to 
flight; and making a rampart of the door which 
he kept half shut, offered to plunge his blood¬ 
stained weapon iu the hearts of all those who 
dared to approach. 

This combat, so unequal in appearance, but 
: so fatal to the prince's enemies, had Listed 
more, than two bout's, and the King became 
impatient for his dinner, when the news was 
carried to him: astonished that one man alone 
had been able to resist so many enemies, l:e 
w is bed to sec him ; but to accomplish this, lus 
Sauisard majesty was obliged to take the 
trouble of descending into hLs kitchen, for the 
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young hero hail entrenched himself there, and 
armed with the knife, those who dared to ap 
primeh him would have paid the forfeit oi 
their lives; and lie would have shewn no more 
lenity for the King than for another. His 
majesty therefore remained at a sufficient dis¬ 
tance to be out of the prince's reach. He then 
said, 4t voting man, 1 admire your courage; i 
like valour wherever I meet it; and although 
5011 have killed so many of my subjects, l w ill 
forget the offence, and give you my royal word 
that your life shall be safe. VVhat are you r 
who #e the authors of your being? from what 
country do you come ? and w hat induced you to 
laud on this island }" 

“ My name,” replied he, u is Razimir; I am 
the prince of Carizime ; and it is to the sove¬ 
reigns of that country that 1 owe my existence." 
4C 1 would have guessed your origin by your 
courage said the King of the Samsards ; “ 1 
am delighted to learn that your father pos¬ 
sesses a crown, and as wc are both reigning 
monarchy, nothing could be more beneficial 
than for us to unite in au alliance, which shall 
establish between us an amicable and lasting 
peace.. I accept you then for my son-in-law, 
and this very night you shall become the 
happy husband of my beloved daughter." 
Razimir, less astonished than enraged at this 
discourse, felt however, when surrounded by so 
barbarous a people, the necessity of dissem¬ 
bling his horror. He contented himself with 
observing, that however he might be sensible 
of the honour which his majesty w ished to 
confer on him, he was persuaded that a noble 
Samsard would suit the princess much better, 

and entreated-. w No, no," said the Kiug 

interrupting him; il when I command I must 
be obeyed, or else be instantly devoured by my 
guards ; make your choice, and let me know 
it." 




The alternative was doubtless dreadful, yet, 
all well considered, it was better to live than 
he exposed to the voracity of a nation of mon¬ 
sters. The prince consented to the marriage, 
and the King iuvited him to follow him to his 
palace, assuring him that from that moment 
lie should be treated as his son and heir to the 
crown. This was the last thing which would 
have cither pleased or occupied Razimir; he 
gave himself up much more to the hope of 
escaping from this dreadful place, and was re¬ 
flecting on the means of succeeding when the 
princess was announced. She had the finest 
dog’s head that hail ever been seen in the 
island; her long ears descended to the ground, 
anil her mane, similar to that of a lion, had the 
iiuest effect in the world. Notwithstanding! 
all these beauties Razimir, from the first mo- i 


ment of this interview, took for his intended 
wife the most insurmountable aversion, lie 
was so little an adept in the art of dissimula¬ 
tion, that it must have drawn upon him very 
fatal consequences, if by one of those events 
w hich cannot be accounted for, the hone of a 
wild turkey, which the princess, who was 
naturally very greedy, had swallowed too 
voraciously, had not strangled her in the 
uiidst of the magnificent feast which had been 
given in honour of her nuptials. 

It will be easy to couceive the joy which 
the prince of Carizime felt at being thus freed 
from so frightful n spouse ; but what cannot so 
easily be described, arc the howlinga, the bark¬ 
ings, and the infernal yell of this canine 
people, and particularly that of the King of the 
island, when he saw himself deprived of his 
beloved daughter by so fatal au accident. 

The first moments of grief passed, they be¬ 
gan to occupy themselves with the princess's 
funeral, which was prepared w’ith a sumptu¬ 
ous pomp that arrested the curiosity of the 
living, and was totally useless to the dead. 
But there w r as another ceremony which was 
inevitable, and w hich greatly diminished the 
secret juy which the prince felt. A. general 
law in this island, and in that of Sereudib, or¬ 
dered that the w idower should be buried with 
his deceased wife, the same as the wife who 
survived, was obliged to follow her dead hus¬ 
band into the grave. The chief magistrate of 
the island came and announced this law to 
Razimir, who did not fail to tell him that this 
custom was detestable ; but all that he could 
say on this subject had no success, as these 
ceremonies afforded a great diversion the 
people, to which they always looked forward 
with avidity; and customs are not easily abo¬ 
lished, especially when they yield pleasure. 

“ This is the silliest custom I ever heard of!'* 
said the Kiug of Persia. “ Madame,” con¬ 
tinued he addressing the Queen, f{ I do not 
advise you to die first; for the devil take me 
if I allow myself to be buried with you.” 
u Sire, ” replied the Queen “you have been 
before hand with we ; for I w ould not suffer it 
any more than yourself. But happily we are 
not in the island of the Samsards."—“ You arc 
right," said the King, “ I had forgotten that. 
Go 011 vizir. 

Sire, continued the vizir, tlic Samsards 
knew by experience that the prince of Carizime 
possessed by his valour the means of repelling 
the violence which was intended him, and pre¬ 
sumed, with some justice, that the custom in 
question would not be at all to his taste. They 
therefore took the precaution of binding him 
hand and foot to assure themselves of his per- 
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feet docility. The hour for interment being n 
arrived, they laid him m a coffin exactly situl- 
lar to his wife’s, excepting that they placed in 
it a loaf, a pitcher of water, aud the remainder . 
of the turkey, one of whose bones had choakcd 
the princess. The spot wherein they wore both 
to be buried was an extensive subterraneous 
vault which had been made under a sort of a 
temple situated at the extremity of the princi¬ 
pal town. The prince of Cariziulc's wife was 
first carried down, whilst the ladies of her court 
howded with all their might, and the people 
replied by barking, which together made the 
most horrid noise that cun be imagined. 


When it came to the prince’s turn, the scene 
was totally changed; when lie descended into 
the vault, ail the mourners, and even the King 
himself, began to utter acclamations of joy, 
and to dance around the coffin ; hut scarcely 
had he disappeared from their sight, when the 
tomb was closed up with immense stones. 
When Kazimir found himself at the botfom of 
the abyss, lie exclaimed: “ O Allah ! to wbat 
a wretched state am I reduced; and you, my 
father, wherefore did you attach so much im¬ 
portance to my birth r n 

M.R. 

[To be continued in our next.'] 


THE MYSTERIOUS RECLUSE. 

[Continuedfrom Page lG3.] 


M My friend was the son of a respectable 
man, but rigid and ceremonious. Being the 
only child, he was subjected to a course of 
education, which was intended by his father for 
the best, but which would have extinguish¬ 
ed forever all the freedom of liis mind, had he 
not possessed a power of resistance superior 
to the tyrannical oppression of unnatural max¬ 
ims and precepts. Among other things his 
tutor was particularly careful to keep lain from 
all intercourse with our sex. He was never 
permitted to be alone with a female, whether 
of mature age, or in the years of childhood. 
He was even cut off from the affection of his 
mother, that, as liis father used to say, he 
might become so much the more virtnous a 
man. The consequence of this education was, 
that at an age when boys and girls commonly 
feel a kind of aversion to each other, my friend, 
unknown to his parents and teachers, had al¬ 
ready a secret attachment. The female who 
had kindled this flame in his- youthful heart 
was hut a child, as well as himself, hut a child 
of such quickness of apprehension, that she 
understood his passion as perfectly as her 
French grammar. The houses of their parents 
were very near each other. A brother of the 
extraordinary girl, w hom my friend was allow¬ 
ed to visit, afforded him an opportunity'ofsee- 
ing her, but only in company ; and when the 
youth had attained the age of fifteen ami liis 
mistress that of fourteen years, they had con¬ 
trived to find more than one favourableoppor- 1 
tunity for secretly concerting the plan of their j 
future marriage. 
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<c A separation of two years which my friend 
was obliged to pass under the care of a tutor 
at a distant seminary, without paying a single 
visit to his family duriug that interval, had not 
weakened the reciprocal attachment of.the 
enthusiastic pair. An interview' of an hour 
was sufficient to bind them anew to each other 
for years. A secret correspondence also w as 
now kept up, between them. 

“ This correspondence was continued till 
my friend was sent, in his eighteenth year, to 
the university of Gottingen. About this time 
the young man's desires began to be more 
ardeut. Though he remained faithful in 
thought to his Frederica, yet thoughts were 
not sufficient for him. He made acquaint¬ 
ances among his fellow-students who were all 
older than himself. He soon found means to 
deceive his tutor, who tormented him with 
studies. He first passed whole hours and 
then whole evenings in jovial companies, hav¬ 
ing at length gained this point, that the man 
who stood in the way of his pleasures, durst 
not complain to his father, for fear of losing a 
place of which he was in expectation, that be 
found himself unable to govern the young 
gentleman according to the strict injunctions 
of tlie parent. Fortunately for my friend his 
jolly companions were only wild and not de- 
pravcd; so that, notwithstanding the extrava¬ 
gances in which he indulged, his heart remain¬ 
ed uncorruptcd. Meanwhile he had occasion 
for a passion that should afford him something 
more than imaginary enjoyment, and this he 
found, because he sought it. A passion which 
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n person seeks lasts, I have been told, Ho 
longer than till he feels inclined to go in quest 
©fa new one; and this is said in general to take 
place in a very short time. But by this incon¬ 
stant roving my friend, ns he assures me, be¬ 
came more strongly attached to Frederica ; for 
after every deviation his heart reverted to her, 
and the reproaches with which his conscience 
punished his infidelity, convinced him that 
constancy alone could make him happy. 

44 M y friend's father was still a stranger to 
his son's secret passion. The ceremonious 
gravity whic h pervaded every thing about him, 
kept his family in ignorance of many things 
which were the common talk of the whole 
tow u. At the same time he maintained a kind 
of connection which nobody could comprehend 
with the family of which his son’s mistress 
was a member. Nothing farther was know n 
respecting it, than that the two families lived 
on the best fooling; and yet my friend’s father 
being once in a company when an acquaint¬ 
ance, though not at all in the secret, proposed 
Frederica ns a suitable match for his son, he 
flew into the most vkoleut passion, and with 
furious vehemence declared, l:e would rather 
follow his son to the grave, than consent to 
such an union. My friend was present ou the 
occasion. The circumstance not only made 
him more cautious, hut also rendered him 
more anxious respecting futurity. The ob¬ 
stinacy of his father was, as he well knew , a 
metal that defied every attempt to work 

it 


“ What cautious prudence had been whole 
years in concealing, was betrayed by careless¬ 
ness in a single moment. My friend, previous 
to his setting out on a little tour from Gottin¬ 
gen, had seut by post in one envelope, two let¬ 
ters, one to his father and the other to the 
brother of his mistress, and had by mistake 
changed the direction. An unexpected sum¬ 
mons from his father, led him to conjecture 
that something of importance must have oc¬ 
curred. He travelled in all haste to his father’s, 
and on bis arrival, a single sentence made him 
acquainted with his fate. Disinheritance and 
the curse af his father were to be his lot unless 
he immediately renounced the female to w hom 
he had vowed fidelity. He begged to know 
the reasons of such a command. The will of 
his father was assigned as a sufficient reason, 
and thrown in his way as a rock which no 
effort, no entreaty were capable of moving. 
My friend who had not inherited a portion of 
his father's obstinacy for nothing, was equally 
peremptory in refusing to break his word. 
Neither threats nor promises Could obtain the 
required renunciation. The utmost that he 
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would at length concede, was the promise uo t 
to marry Frederic* without liis father’s consent ; 
but with this the old man seemed by no means 
perfectly satisfied. 

“ A melancholy period now commenced for 
j my friend. Frederica’s mother, w ho had lately 
been left a w idow, and w ho had suspected as 
I little as his father what she was not intended 
j to know, forbade him her house. He was sent 
back to Gottingen, and his mistress was re¬ 
moved to another residence: hut the place of 
her retreat was kept a profound secret from 
him. 

** Frederica's brother, whose attachment to 
i my friend outweighed liis obedience to the 
commands of his mother, at length yielded to 
( his entreaties, and undertook to renew the 
I correspondence between the separated pair. 

I As soon as my friend was made acquainted 
j with the abode of liis mistress, no considera- 
! tion was powerful enough to restrain him 
from the execution of a romantic, hut happy 
thought, lie provided himself with money 
sufficient for half a year, escaped from his 
tutor, and assuming another name, travelled 
in disguise to the place where Frederica re¬ 
sided with some distant relations, who had 
never seen him. He wrote to his father, that, 
dissatisfied w ith his situation, he should turn 
jj recluse for a few months, hut that in due tins* 
he would again make his appearance. That he 
might be perfectly secure, he remained almost 
a month concealed in Hamburgh. During 
this time, as he had expected, strict enquiries 
had been s$t on foot for him at the country- 
seat in Holstein, where Frederica resided. 
After it had been reported, in answer to those 
inquiries, that no such person as my friend 
had becu seen in that part of the country, he 
ventured to proceed to Ilolstcin. His fluency 
in the English language, enabled him to pass 
with success for an Englishman. Assuming 
that character, he took a lodging at a farm¬ 
house iu the village, not far from Frederica’s 
residence, under the pretext of gratifying a 
melancholy humour. He soon became the 
subject of conversation, and people wished to 
become acquainted with the eccentric stran¬ 
ger. They did become acquainted with him, 
after he had, with difficulty, contrived to get 
a note delivered to his mistress. He received 
an invitation which lie accepted, and acted 
his part to admiration. The invitation was 
repeated, and he soon brought it so far, that 
out of extraordinary complaisance, which was 
returned with the warmest thanks, he gave the 
girl of his heart instruction in the English 
language. 

M So ample a reward for the pains of separa- 
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tiou my fricml hud not expected, when he set I 
out on his adventure. Hi* partiality for bis 
fair pupil could no more remain unnoticed 
tlinu her inclination for him. But what under 
other circumstances would probably have been 
taken amiss, was now regarded with a favour¬ 
able. eye by the protectors of Frederica. They 
rejoiced to see the man to whom her heart was 
attached supplanted by a stranger, from w horn 
she might, it was supposed, he withdrawn in 
time, if this new passion should strike too deep 
root The triumph of my friend was announc¬ 
ed to Frederica's mother with exultation. 

“This interval of happiness continued so 
long, and afforded my friend auch manifold, 
ami yet innocent pleasures’, that lie afterwards 
gave it the appellation of his golden age. Each 
day, as lie said, witnessed the confirmation of 
n covenant that hail long before been con¬ 
cluded. Nothing embittered: his happiness, 
but filial solicitude for his father. Up re¬ 
ceive! information, in a circuitous way, that 
the already infirm health of the old man was 
daily declining. The uneasiness of his con¬ 
science got the better of prudence. My friend 
entrusted one of his friends at Gottingen with 
his secret, and wrote through him to his fa¬ 
ther, but without mentioning the place of his 
abode. The latter returned an answer through 
the same channel. It was conceived in terms 
so unusually tender that the sou immediately 
wrote again. This was just what the father 
wanted. As my friend's, acquaintance at Got¬ 
tingen was Incapable of treachery, the wily fa¬ 
ther applied to the post-office in that town, at 
the same time sending the direction of a letter 
in his son's hand-writing, and easily obtained 
information from what place a letter in the 
same hand had come. 

“ My friend ought to relate the circum¬ 
stances to you himself to give you an idea of 
his feelings, wheu he, the pretended English¬ 
man, who went by the uauic of Mr. Williams, 
heard himself saluted, in a harsh voice, by his 
real name, one afternoon, when familiarly 
seated by the side of his Frederica. It 
was no other than his father himself, who 
surprized him with a visit. The effects of this 
visit, the scenes which it occasioned, and the 
consequences which resulted from it, your 
imagination may supply. The uudutiful son, 
as he was called, though he had not broken 
his promise, was dragged away like a male¬ 
factor, and the wretched victim, his Frederica, 
was attacked with a mortal disease. The 
Obdurate father was immovable iu the exer¬ 
cise of his parental authority, aud not less 
immovable w as the son in refusing obedience 
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w here he did not conceive himself hound to 
obey. 

“ What menaces and. commands w ere in¬ 
capable of effecting, was, however, brought 
about by qualms of conscience and pity. The 
old man's soul had long lx*en a stranger to 
violent emotions. No sooner had he reached 
home w ith bis son, than he sunk again upon 
a sick bed, from which he had hem rouzed by 
the united force of anxiety and indignation. 
The physicians declared him to he in a critical 
State. The seeming agouy of death with 
wl ich he seemed to struggle whenever he look¬ 
ed at his son, at leugth prevailed upon the 
latter to give a new promise, not ouly that he 
would never marry Frederica without his 
father's consent, hut that he would do all that 
lay in his power to wean himself from her, 
and her from him. After this promise my 
friend's father delivered to him a sealed packet, 
which he was to open in case the old man died, 
and to return if he recovered. He did recover, 
and received back his packet; and my friend, 
u ho seriously intended to keep his word, set 
out on liis travels. 

“ In England, in France, and in Switzerland, 
this martyr to filial subjection sought to re¬ 
trieve his lost happiness and his blasted hopes. 
He formed a philosophy of dissipation which 
he practised two whole years. Dissipated 
from despair, he grasped at pleasures, w hich 
according to his peculiar sentiments, he was 
destined to despise. In this endless circle of 
novelty and variety, he neither heard nor saw 
any thing of bis Frederica. She contained 
near his heart, but was estranged from his 
thoughts. He never recollected her but with 
j sorrow and affection ; but days sometimes 
passed on which her image did not once pre- 
seut itself to his mind. 

“ The attempts that were made to withdraw 
the heait of the fuithful Frederica from her 
lover, were not so successful. She peremp¬ 
torily rejected every proposal to become the 
' wife of another. She would cheerfully have 
promised never to marry, but resolved to be 
united to none except the mail of her choice. 

“ My friend returned from his travels, and 
tfie cure which he had begun hy dissipation he 
was now required to complete by attention to 
business. His father had designed to form him 
for a diplomatic post, and for the affairs con¬ 
nected with it, he w as to be prepared under 
the superintendence of an experienced politi¬ 
cian. But the intelligence of the invariable 
attachment of his Frederica, rendered him to¬ 
tally unfit for business, and he told his father 
that he must absolutely travel for another year. 
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before bo could apply to it. Tin* father, fear¬ 
ful of a relapse, was once more necessitated to 
comply. It was soon after this that my friend 
became acquainted with iny brother, and ac¬ 
companied him to our house with the inten¬ 
tion of proceeding to Vienna. 

“ Of that part of his history which here 
commences, he hat! no occasion to give me a 
full account. So much the more important 
was the other half relating to the continuance 
of his love for Frederica. Whatever his ideas 
might have been on his first acquaintance 
with me, the thought of an iiolissolubh' union ' 
terrified his conscience and revived his former 
attachment. The forced relish for the dissi¬ 
pations by w hich my brother had learned to 
know him wore off when, as be expressed 
himself, he grew good with me. For the 
same reason, he again kept a stricter watch 
over his heart. He even thought it his duty 
to inform Frederica of his new attachment 
At a time when nobody apprehended any such 
thing, a secret correspondence again com¬ 
menced between them : and on this accouut it 
was that his humour was governed so exactly 
by the departure and the arrival of the post. 

4 ‘ He had lung been undetermined whether 
he should softer me to take part in the conflict 
in which he was engaged with himself. He 
was afraid, and with good reason that 1 should 
side with his first attachment against myself. 
He tried auother expedient. He procured a 
third person to inform Frederica that he was 
as good as betiothed to me, and even acquaint¬ 
ed his father with part of his wishes in regard 
to* me. His father, though a zealous protest- 
ant, most joyfully consented to his union with 
me. Both these circumstances surprized my 
friend. H e had expected that Frederica would 
load him with reproaches, and that his father 
would throw' difficulties iu his w ay. Soon af¬ 
terwards he received intelligence that an offer 
made to Frederica had not been positively re¬ 
jected. All this confirmed him in the resolu¬ 
tion to continue to keep his secret from me, 
and to try, by means of a longer stay with us, 
w betlier it would be possible to be made happy 
by the fulfilment of his first wish, nmv thpt 
he was no longer able, as he supposed, to sup¬ 
press the second. 

“ The closer ray friend s intimacy grew’ with 
me, the more firmly he was convinced, he said, 
that he could not possibly live without me. 
Wliat gave him the greatest uneasiness, was 
that be" heard no fart her tidings of the offer 
which had not been rejected by Frederica. 
From this circumstance he concluded, hut 
falstly, as you wilt presently hear, that she 
waited only for him in order to take the second 


step His heart nevertheless reproached him as 
often as lie felt disposed to take the first. This 
was too complicated a business to be arranged 
by letters, lie determined to see and hear, 
and, if possible, to speak onec more to Fre¬ 
derica. lie supposed that in three months 
at latest every thing would have been settled. 

“ 1 have told you how 1 drew the long con¬ 
cealed secret from his agitated soul, at the 
moment w hen he announced to me his intend¬ 
ed departure. He had not calculated upon this 
accident, and again became uneasy and con¬ 
fused. He knew me. The fear of losing me 
rendered him blind to the consequences of an 
inconsiderate step, and that but ill accorded 
with the delicacy which 1 had discovered in 
him, aud without which I could not possibly 
have loved him. He resolved to pledge liis 
honour, in order to him! his heart; he there¬ 
fore hastened before he had time to cool, to my 
guardian, and solicited my hand. 

u Scarcely had he returned home and ob¬ 
tained an interview w ith Frederica, when the 
whole weight of his injustice and precipitancy 
fell with aggravated force upon him. Fre¬ 
derica received him with tranquil resignation. 
The proposal w hich had made her appear un¬ 
faithful to him, had never been serious. She 
had purposely concerted it to see how the in¬ 
telligence would operate on my friend. To 
find that he was unable to repress his joy on 
the occasion, was the severest stroke she had 
yet experienced. She was drowned in tears 
when nobody saw her. She pined so visibly 
that ray friend was frightened when he beheld 
her again. She calmly relinquished alt her 
claims, congratulated him on his new' pros¬ 
pects and his reconciliation with his father, 
and when he w*as going to seize her hand, 
hastily withdrew* into another room, where, as 
lie heard, she fainted away. 

** Ah! my poor friend ; w ho suffered roost, 
yon or she against whom you had transgress¬ 
ed?—He told me that fur a considerable time, 
ho was not master of his senses. Languishing 
between happiness and misery, he stood upon 
burning ground, uliable to turn either to the 
right or to the left, Fhid she, whom he was 
about to desert but made him a single reproach! 
But no ; not even the satisfaction of a medi¬ 
tated justification was afforded him. Half re¬ 
solved to relieve himself with a pistol from this 
insupportable sensation, he hurried home. 
Before he reached his room, he was met by 
his father, with whose knowledge lie had paid 
this visit to Frederica. The old man beckoned 
and called to him, but my friend paying no at¬ 
tention rushed past him up the stairs. His 
father followed him, and an explanation cn- 
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«ued. For the first time my friend beheld his 
father shed tears. He felt somewhat relieved, 
and thinking this an opportunity of which he 
ought to avail himself, he renounced all far¬ 
ther connection with me, and begged per¬ 
mission to make Frederica happy. Notwith¬ 
standing his tears, the father proved inexor¬ 
able, and informed the sou, with the sternness 
of an executioner, that all the necessary pre¬ 
parations were now made for removing Fre¬ 
derica from his sight for ever. My friend 
sprang up like a maniac, vowing instantly to 
annihilate all these preparations. The father 
placed himself at the door to oppose his exit. 
A scene revolting to the noblest feelings of 
humanity would perhaps have ensued between 
the father and the sou, but for the opening of 
the door at the moment, and the entrance of 
two persons w hom my friend did not expect. 
These were, liis mother, an excellent woman, 
but w ho, on other occasions had no voice in 
family affairs, and the mother of Frederica. 

♦‘The former threw herself into the arms of 
herson, and the latter delivered to him a letter. 
Myfriend opened it, read and read it agaiu, and 
■was scarcely able to support himself. It con¬ 
tained a formal renunciation of him by Fre-, 
derica, accompanied with a vow, never to see 
him more, and the assurance that w*ere he 
even to return to her, he could not make her 
happy. She liegged him by obedience to his 
father, and fidelity to his new mistress, to 
afford her the consolation of having contribut¬ 
ed something toward his felicity and that of his 
family. 

“ It is possible that it was not this renun¬ 
ciation which again directed ray friends 
thoughts to me. But, at the moment w hen it 
produced its first effect, it abated the flames 
of passion, which threatened to destroy the 
recollection of me in the mind of iny friend. 
Deeply affected, he observed a profound 
silence, which was interrupted by his lather. 


He held up Frederica's conduct to him as an 
example, and contrasted her fortitude with hi« 
weakness. ‘ Hitherto,’said he, ‘in your op¬ 
position 1 have recognized my son. 1 have 
excused your disobedience, because I could 
not disclose the reasons why I must not, and 
as 1 am a man of honour and your father, 
never will consent to a connection between 
you and Frederica. You ought to have be¬ 
lieved that these reasons must be very w eighty 
because they fix my determination so irrevo¬ 
cably. But I know how difficult it is to take 
reasons upon credit; this made me pity but 
not despise you. From ignorance you persist¬ 
ed in your way, as 1 did, from a more intimate 
acquaintance with circumstances, in mine. 
You w T ere true to one female y but now you 
are promised to two brides You can no longer 
tell me that your passiou is invincible. Now 
the wishes of your father coincide w ith those 
which you have yourself acknowledged. If 
I am again to find in you my son, and not the 
pusillanimous wretch who changes his mind 
every day, fulfil your promise at least on the 
one hand. Make amends fur your disgraceful 
injustice in the only way you can. Or will 
you, of your own accord, desert tbe second ; in 
the same manner as you were obliged, against 
your will to forsake the first r—But is not that 
a ring which I see on your finger r 

“ It was a ring of my hair, made in memory 
of a very remarkable hour. When ray friend, 
struck by his father's question, cast his eyes 
upon the ring, another power glowed, as he 
expressed it, within his soul He earnestly 
begged to be left by himself. His request was 
complied with. He locked his door, firmly 
resolved not to leave the room till he had come 
to a final determination, aud to carry this 
without farther consideration into effect, let 
the consequences be w liat they might.” 
f To be continued ] 


HISTORY OF A REMARKABLE APPARITION, 

IN THE LAST YEARS OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. 


Our readers may attach what credit they ; 
please to the follow ing history •, but of this 
they may be assured, that, at the time, it ex- ; 
cited a great sensation, aud was generally be¬ 
lieved ; and that if any deception was prnc- . 
tised, il was, at least, contrived with such 
subtlety as to escape detection if not suspicion. I 


The little town of Salon in Provence, which 
boasts of being the native place of Nostra¬ 
damus, was in April, 1697 , the first scene of 
the present history. An apparition, which 
many people took to be no other than the ghost 
of Nostradamus, appeared to a private indivi¬ 
dual of that town, and threw him into not a 
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I ittlc perplexity. It charged him in the first 
place, on pain of death, to observe the most 
inviolable silence respecting w hat it was going 
to communicate, aud then commanded him, iu 1 
its name, to demand a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion of the intendant of the province, w hich 
should enable him, on his arrival at Versailles, 
to obtain a private audience of the King.— 
4t What you are to say to the King,'* continu¬ 
ed the ghost, u you arc not to kuow till the 
day before your arrival at court, when I will 


will please to order your deputy to make in. 
qutries concerning the sudden death of two 
inhabitants of Salon, who had received from 
the ghost the same commission as 1 have, I 
flatter myself that your Excellency will semi 
for me before the expiration of a week.” 

An investigation having been ma<lc into the 
circumstances attending the death of the two 
persons mentioned by Francois Michel, the 
smith,having been made, lie was actually sent 
for by the intendant, who now listened to his 


appear to you again and give you the neces- story with much greater attention than before, 


- sary instructions; but forget not that your 
life depends on the secrecy which I enjoin you 
to observe respecting what has passed between 
us, with every body except the intendant.” 
With these words the spectre vanished, and 
left the poor man half dead with fear. Scarcely 
had he come to himself, w hen his wife entered, 
observed his uneasiness, aud enquired the 
cause. The threats of the ghost however 
had made far too powerful an impression for 
her to obtain from him a satisfactory answer 
The evasions of the man excited the wife's 
cariosity still more, and the pner fellow, that 
he might have peace, was at length urak 
enough to reveal the whole matter, and the 
next moment paid for bis iudiscrction u Uh Ins 
life. The woman was exceedingly a Aright cd at 
this unexpected catastrophe, but persuaded 
herself that what had happened to her hus¬ 
band was merely the effect of uu imagination 
confused by a dream, or some other accident, 
and thought fit, both for her own sak*, as 
well as out of regard for the inctmuy of her 
deceased husband, to cmnmuoifutr the secret 
to none but a few relatives aud friends. 

it so happened, however, that the same 
visitoi appeared to another inhabitant of the 
town, who had also the imprudence to disclose 
the circumstance to his brother, and was in 
like manner punished with a sudden death. 
These two extraordinary incidents now became 
the subject of general conversation, uot only 
at Salon, but throughout the whole country 
for more than sixty miles round. 

In a few days the same spectre appeared (» 
a blacksmith living a! the distance of only two 
houses from the persons who had died so sud¬ 
denly. Jt cade red wiser h. the misfortune of 
his neighbours, be delayed nut a moment to , 
repair to the intendant. It was not without 
difficulty that he obtained the private audi- j 
encc directed by the ghost, and was treated as ; 
a man deranged in his intellects. u I can easily 
conceive,” replied the smith, who was a sen<d- j 
ble man, aud known for such at Salon, “ that ; 
the part I am acting must appear highly 
ludicrous in yoyr Excellency’s eyes; but if you 


and after furnishing him with dispatches to 
M. de Baobesieux, minister and secretary of 
state for Provence, he supplied him with 
money to defray his ex peaces, aud wished him 

I n prosperous journey. 

The intendant was apprehensive, lest so 
young a minister as >1. do Baobesieux should 
accuse him of too great credulity, and give the 
court a subject of laughter at liis expence; he 
therefore accompanied the dispatcher not only 
w ith the documents Of the examination insti¬ 
tuted by his deputy at Salon, hut also annexed 
the certificate of ibe lieutenant of justice ut 
the same place, attested and subscribed by all 
the officers. 

Michel arrived at Versailles, and was not a 
little perplexed what to say to the minister, 
because the ghost had not yet appeared to him 
again agreeably to its promise. The very 
same night, however, the spectre threw open 
the ctu Uius of his bed, desired him to be of 
good afeecr, and told him word for word the 
message he was to deliver to the minister, and 
what he was to say to the King, and to him 
aloue. “ Von will have,” it continued, “ many 
difficulties to encounter, in order to obtain 
thi> private audience, but be not deterred, and 
beware of suffering your secret to be drawn 
from you by the minister, or by any other 
person, as instant death would he the inevit- 
able consequence.”—The minister, as may 
easily lie conjectured, did his utmost to 
get at the bottom of the secret, which 
^ lh e smith firmly refused to reveal, protest¬ 
ing that his life was at stake. He concluded 
with observing, that to convince him what he 
had to communicate to the King was not an 
idle tale, he might acquaint liis majesty, in his 
name, that at the last hunt at Foutaiucbleau 
he had himself seen the ghost, that his horse 
had taken fright at it, and started aside; but 
that because the appsAritioii had staid but a 
moment, his majesty had regarded it as a de¬ 
ception of the eye, and had therefore taken no 
farther notice of it. 

This last circumstance struck the minister, 
aud he now thought it his duty to inform tbs 
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Kilift of the smith's arrival at Versailles, and | 
tin* extraordinary business which had brought i 
him thither, liut what was his astonishment, 
when, after a moment’s silence, the monarch 
desired to speak with him that very day in 
private. 

What passed at this singular interview was < 
never made public All that was ever l yown 
on the subject is, that the smith afterw ords 
remained three or four days at court, and that 
he publicly took leave of the King, with liis 
consent, when he was going out a hunting. 

It was asserted that on this occasion the 
Duke dc Duras, the Captain of the life-guards 
on duty, said aloud :—Kire, if your majesty i 
had not expressly commanded me to permit ! 
this man to approach you, I should never have i 
allowed him, for he is certainly a madman.*' 
The King with a smile replied :— u Dear 
Doras, liow falsely we often judge of our (el- j 
low-creatures ! He is more sensible than you ! 
and many others may suppose. - ” 
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These words of the King’s made a deep 
impression. The courtiers used every endea¬ 
vour, hut in vain, to discover the * object of the 
smith's interviews with the King find the 
minister Baohcshuix. The poopte, ever cre¬ 
dulous nod consequently partial to the wonder¬ 
ful, imagined that the taxes occasioned by the 
long and oppressive wars were the real motives 
of them, and hoped for a speedy alleviation 
of their burdens; but they continued till the 
[»eare. 

The visionary, on leaving the King, return¬ 
ed to his own province. He was supplied 
with money by the minister, and was com¬ 
manded to keep his errand a profounds sc r et 
from every body whatever, lloullet, one of 
the first artists of the age designed and engrav. 
eil a portrait of this smith. The face ft as that 
of a man lictween thirty- five r.ad forty years of 
age; with an honest, open, though somewhat 
pensive look, and exhibiting what the French 
term a physumomiede caraclere. 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 


Among opulent nations, friendship is very 
rare. The heart remains empty while the 
mind is filled with caprices, jealousy, ambiti¬ 
on, and love of pleasure. In tuitions to which 
a happy mediocrity has been allotted it is 
more common. Strangers alike to penury 
and abundance, they w itness not tin* false en¬ 
joyments of tlic rirh, and consequently these 
cannot excite envy; the mind is more trau- 
quil aud the heart better employed The 
savage possesses no sensibility except for his 
wauts ; lie has none left for friendship. 

This sentiment is nevertheless found among 
the natives of the Kurile Islands. Perhaps., 
from their situation they have an intercourse 
with nations who are unacquainted with the 
poison of luxury, aud do not feel the pressure 
of want. The meeting of two friends there, 
after a long absence, is a spectacle not less 
singular than -affecting. As soon as the 
Kurile hears that his friend lias lauded with 
his cauoe, lie goes to meet him with a solemn 
pace, and in military attire. The tw o friends 
advance towards each other, forming a kind 
of dance; they bend their bows, but in a mo- 
men ty throwing away their arms, they fall 
upon each other's necks, and shed tears of 
tenderness and joy- 

The stranger is then led by the other into h’s 
lint; he makes him sit down, trentes him iu 
the licst manner he is able, deems it a duty to 


attend personally upon him, eagerly questions 
him about, all that has befallen him ever since 
tu< ir separation, and listens as attentively to 
Ids tale. As a mark of respect, he st^.ds iu 
his presence, and his whole family devours tlie 
wor Is of tlie stranger. H.e often speaks for 
whole hoars, and enters into the miuntest 
details of bis adventures is hunting and fishing, 
his disappointments and pleasures. Nobody in¬ 
terrupts him,or gives him reason to think that 
he is too prolix. In no face does be discover 
traces oft«aui, hut only the interest which his 
adventures excite. When he has concluded his 
narration, the oldest person in the hut begins 
his tale, to which the auditors are equally at¬ 
tentive. The arrival of the beloved guest is 
theu celebrated w ith festivities, and every mo¬ 
ment is passed in singing, dancing, feasting, 
and telling stories. 

The friendships of their neighbours, the 
Kaiutschadnles, are of a very different nature. 
If a Kamtschiuktle is desirous of making an¬ 
other his friend, he invites him to an enter¬ 
tainment. He previously heats his stove, aad 
prepares a sufiicieut quantity of provisions 
to satisfy ten people. The guest strips, and 
so does Ins host, as if for a pugilistic contest. 
The latter then produces his provisions, and 
pours broth into a large shell in order to assist 
digestion by this beverage. While the truest 

eating, tiie host sprinkles water ou red hot 
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stout's to increase the heat. 1 he guest eats 
nud sweats till he can hold out no longer, and 
is obliged to cry mercy of his host. 1 he lat 
ter, for his part, takes nothing, and can go out 
of the hut as often as he pleases. As it is an 
honour for the host to keep heating ami dish¬ 
ing up without intermission, so in like 
manner the guest prides himself on enduring 
this immoderate heat and too abundant en¬ 
tertainment. He would rather relieve his 
Stomach ten times by vomiting, and discharge 
all the fluids of his body by perspiration, than 
give in. If he is at length compelled^to 
acknowledge that he is overcome, he enters 
into a cupitulation. His host then requires 
him to purchase an armistice by a present 
consisting either of dogs or apparel, threaten¬ 
ing, in case of refusal, to heat still more vio¬ 
lently, aud to make him eat till he either pays 
or bursts. The guest gives what the host 
demands, and receives in return either old 
rags, or old lame dogs. He however enjoys 
the right of retaliation, and at a second ban¬ 
quet, in which he changes places with his 
guest, he gains as much as he lost by the first. 



This mutual treating of cacti other keeps up 
friendship and hospitality among the Kamts- 
cluulules. If the host did not pay attention to 
the iuvitation of the guest whom lie had so 
liberally entertained, the latter would take up 
his quarters with him, without saying a word, 
and if he did not make him a present unsoli¬ 
cited, the stranger would next morning har¬ 
ness his dogs before the hut of liis host, and 
after placing himself in his sledge, would 
thrust his staff into the earth, and not depart 
till something had been given him. It would 
I be the most cruel affront, the cause of irrccon- 
eilealde enmity, were he suffered to depart 
empty-handed. The avaricious host would 
| have no friends, and would disgrace himself for 
ever in the eyes of his neighbours. 

Kraschcninikow relates a story of a Cos¬ 
sack, who, by the method above described, 
, obtained a beautiful fox-skin of a Kamtscha- 
dale. The savage, so far from regretting his 
gift, declared that he had never been so sweat¬ 
ed and crammed in all his life, and that the 
Russians knew how to regale their friends 
much better than the Kaintschadales. 


REFLECTIONS ON IRON. 


Thr vegetable kingdom supplies man with 
food afcd clothing, and the animal kingdom 
furnishes him with the same. The mineral 
kingdom affords him implements for separat¬ 
ing bodies and joining them together, 
means of security, and weapons of defence. 

Man destroys the animal and vegetable 
kingdom. The mineral kingdom, to which 
nature has assigned no particular form, is not 
destroyed by man, but destroys him; for he 
himself employs it for his destruction.—Steel 
protects against steel.—The helmet and the 
shield defend the head and breast against the 
sword and the arrow; hut not against the 
death-dealing bomb, or the bullet of lead dis¬ 
charged by the force of kindled powder from 
the murderous tube. For this reason the hel¬ 
met and the shield are no longer retained in 
these days of death and desolation, buf are 
thrown aside as an unnecessary burden to the 
warrior. 

The engines of destruction have gained the 
victory over those destined for protection. 
With the augmented powers of the former, 
those of the latter have not been able to keep 
pace. The helmet and the shield are thrown 
aside, but nothing has been substituted in their 
stead. 


Iron revenges on man the havoc which he 
makes in the animal and vegetable world. 
The soft wool of the sheep clothes him. The 
trunks of the trees, though he has cut them 
down, afford him a convenient habitation, and 
screen him from the wind and the rain. But 
iron, which he has himself forged tor his own 
destruction,dashes him in pieces and kills him. 

In the hand of man, iron is at once the 
most useful and the most dangerous of 
substances. Destruction is invariably its prin¬ 
cipal object. By the axe the tree and the 
ox are felled ; by the saw the internal compo¬ 
sition of the former is destroyed ; by the 
knife the organization of the animal is dis¬ 
solved and by the scythe the waving ears are 
levelled with the ground. By iron man de¬ 
stroys the animal and vegetable world, in 
order to produce another creation of his own 
workmanship. 

Men soon conceive a jealousy of each 
other on account of this new creation of their 
own production. Hence arise disputes and 
wars. The same dangerous engine by which 
this creation was formed again destroys it. 
The glowing ball transforms palaces into 
heaps of rubbish. The point of iron is turned 
against man himself, and because with it he 
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destroys the order of nature, it destroys him 
in his turn. 

Man who admires this wonderful concatena¬ 
tion of things, who takes a comprehensive 
survey of their action and counteraction, their 
Origin and their annihilation, is at a loss what 
final result to draw from these circumstances. 
The various relations of things to each other 


again operate on his powers of reflection and 
involuntarily set them in activity. 

He thinks, and thinks, and imagines that 
he has discovered sometliftig, but it almost 
seems as if nothing but the fibres of his brain 
were set in motion; for, at last, the sole fruit 
of bis speculations is a play of the ideas. 


THE CANNIBAL* 


Tiif. appearance of a Cannibal in the midst #1 
of one of the most polished nations of the 
world, and that at a time when affected sensi¬ 
bility has become a fashionable disease among : 
persons of almost every rank, is a singular 
phenomenon. It affords ample room for re- | 
flection to the moralist and the philosopher, 
but without encroaching upon their province, 
wc shall confine ourselves to a piaiu state¬ 
ment of facts. 

John James Goldschmidt, a cow-herd at 
Eichelborn, near Weimar, was born at the 
village of Hernschwegen, received as much j 
instruction in the Christian religion as his 
simple schoolmaster could or would give him, 
married at the age of twenty-seven, and after¬ 
wards continued for the same number of years 
to follow his occupation. During all this time 
nobody had perceived in him any thing re¬ 
markable except that he was immoderately 
choleric, and had a certain roughness of man¬ 
ners which characterizes people of that class. 
Thus uniformly passed his life, till his fifty- 
fifth year, in 1771, when a generul scarcity 
prevailed in the greatest part of Germany, 
and among the rest, in that country in which 
he lived. Nevertheless this scarcity did not 
contribute to the atrocious crime to which he 
was instigated by an extraordinary propensity: 
for the same day it was committed his wife 
had brought home a supply of bread from 
Weimar. He had no debts, aiul possessed 
some poultry. A widow, named Schi«t- 
xnaun, bad sent her daughter, abtwst eleven 
years of age, early in the morning to school; 
but at noon the child did not return as usual. 
The mother, fearing lest some accident might 
have befallen her, made inquiries concerning 
her of all the neighbours, and among the rest, 
of Goldschmidt. The latter said that he had 
seen her by a certain pond. The pond and 
the well near it, were carefully examined, hut 
without success. A suspicion arose that be ' 
Xo. XXXI. VoL IV. 


had made away with the child, as it was re¬ 
collected that he had once advised the killiug 
and eating of children. One of his female 
neighbours had moreover remarked that 011 
the day the child was missed, Goldschmidt 
had been extremely busy at borne, that she 
observed him twice at the door looking about, 
as if to see whether any body was near, and 
then carrying a bundle of clothes under his 
coat into a neighbour's empty house, from 
which he returned without it. This circum¬ 
stance the mother mentioned to the justice 
of the village. On strictly searching the above- 
mentioned house and cellar, they found some 
articles of wearing apparel, and thirty-six 
mangled portions of the girl’s body, auch as 
a considerable part of the brain, the reticu¬ 
lar membrane, the lungs, the liver, the right 
kidney, and the bowels, which were cut 
through in more than one place; great part of 
the scalp, the lower lip, together with the 
skin tom from the chin and throat, and the 
upper extremity of the windpipe adhering to 
it. Under the chin w as an oblique wound two 
inches in length, and upon the scalp a large 
bloody spot. In Goldschmidt’s house they 
perceived a strong smell of burning, and found 
in the ash-pit of the stove, a handful of 
singed hair, a piece half-burned skin, and 
some pictures ^longing to the catechism ^ 
and in *he baking-trough a piece of flesh 
helled or roasted, that appeared to belong to 
the thigh, and weighed half a pound. 

In consequence of this discovery Gold¬ 
schmidt was taken into custody, and made 
the following confession of his crime :—About 
the hour of eleven the girl w as passing by his 
door, and at his invitation went with him into 
the room, where he promised to shew her the 
clock. While the girl was lookiug at it, and 
simply asking wbat the live thing at the fop 
was, he seized her behind, deliberately, and 
without any provocation, by the cap arul tfeq 
I i 
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hair, intending to cut her throat, but as he 
could not do it immediately, he struck her 
with the hatchet oil the head, and after 
chopping at her neck, at length twisted it 
completely off. The child breathed twice be¬ 
fore the fatal blow was inflicted ; the Wood 
spirted against the wall, and the murderer 
followed up the deed he had begun. He 
stripped the corpse, threw the head, the arms, 
aud the legs, together w ith the school-books, 
into the oven, cut up the rest of the body, so 
that his wife might not discover what it was, 
concealed the best pieces on tltt* ground, with 
the intention of regaling on them while watch¬ 
ing during the night *, buried the intestines in 
the dunghill, and carefully washed and sanded 
the floor; after which he ate, out of curiosity, 
a piece of the boiled and roasted flesh, and 
next day carried his provision into the cellar 
of the empty house. He declared that he 
had often eaten with his wife the flesh of 
dead sheep and calves, and of dogs which he 
killed *, and that for some time he had been so 
familiar with the thoughts of murder, that it 
was perfectly indifferent to him whether he 
killed a beast or a man. That the wife had 
no knowledge of, or share in the crime, was 
attested by her husband and a great number 
of witnesses, but had unwittingly partaken of 
the flesh of the innocent girl. She likewise 
deposed that whenever her husband was in 
a passion, murder was always the first 
thing he talked of, that he was continually 
morose and passionate, but uever pensive or 
frantic, and had sometimes stolen trifling 
articles from the neighbours. 

No sooner was this wretched man convicted 
of one murder than he began to be suspected 
of another. In his house were discovered 
clothes which manifestly were not his own. 
Goldschmidt likewise confessed this crime, of 
which he gave the following particulars A 
few days after Michaelmas, 1771, he was, as 
usual, driving his cattle about noon into what 


is called the Jesuits’ Wood, at the entrance of 
which he found a young man about twenty- 
four years of age, standing in a travellingdress 
and who frightened the animals. Goldschmidt 
abused him, the traveller denied that he was 
in fault ; they came to blows, and the former, 
with his thick stick, gave the stranger such a 
violent stroke behind the left ear, that the 
blood immediately followed copiously, and the 
unfortunate man fell dead upon the ground. 
His limbs were still convulsed, when the 
w retch, with a few more strokes, made them 
<|uiet for ever. The murderer then carried 
his victim into the thickest part of the wood, 
stripped him, cut up the body, and 011 his re¬ 
turn home always carried a piece with him ia 
a bag, covered with brush wood. It was then 
that he acquired an appetite for human flesh, 
It was boiled and roasted, the remainder was 
kept on the ground ; and because it soon be- 
came putrid, some of it was likewise boiled for 
the dog, who was himself afterwards killed 
and eaten. His wife was allowed to partake 
of this repast ; but site was unable to chew this 
mutton, as he called it, aud said it must have 
been a confounded old sheep, at which the 
murderer laughed most heartily. 

During Goldschmidt’s confinement, the 
physician to the prison went thither unknown 
to him, to sec whether lie could discover any 
symptoms of insanity, which his advocate had 
alledged in his defence. He found nothing, 
however, to corroborate that assertion ; Gold¬ 
schmidt spoke sensibly and coherently, and 
among other things, said that dogs’ flesh tasted 
better than human flesh, for the latter was too 
sweet and somewhat nauseous; and that it 
was impossible to eat the liver of the child on 
acceuut of its excessive bitterness. 

The tribunal of Jcua therefore sentenced 
him, as a convicted murderer, to be broken 
alive upon the wheel, and his body to be left 
on it. This sentence w r as executed on the 
24 th of June, 177 2, at Berka, on the 11 m. 


ON DEATH.—A FRAGMENT. 


** Fie, for shame!'* said my uncle, <c give 
op snivelling in that manner!” 

“ O my poor dear Amelia ! she cannot live!” 
€t Why did she wear such high heels ? She 
may with trmth be called a martyr to fashion,” 


In Illustration of this dialogue, I must in¬ 
form the reader, that my dear Amelia, who 
wore the highest heels of any female iu the 
whole town, fell down a flight of stone steps 
aad broke a leg, an arm, and the bridge of her 
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nose, besides receiving several other fractures, 
continuous, and injuries. Her life was de- 
lpaiie4of, and this was (lie cause of my tears. 

“ If you are a man,” continued my uncle, 
“ you must be ashamed to weep. We roust 
all die sooner or later.” 

* € But the manner is so extraordinary! 1 * 

<c What can you be thinking of? Is it pos¬ 
sible that you, who have read so much, can be 
ignorant that the kinds of death are so various 
that you might fill whole volumes with them. 
You know that Anacreon was choaked by a 
grape-stone; a bald bead was the death of 
jEschylus, the most antient tragic poet. The 
eagle would not have mistaken bis bare skull 
for a rock and let the tortoise fall upon it, to 
spoil forever his writing of tragedies, bad he 
worn a perriwig. Tlieburgomaster of Braunau 
forgot to lift up his long beard when lie went 
up stairs, so stumbled, fell down, and broke his 
neck. He was going up stairs, and Polly 
down; both trod upon something, both came 
by their death through vanity and an inordi¬ 
nate love of fashion. Lady Russell pricked 
her finger w ith a pin and bled to death. 1 have 
read on the tomb-stone of a page, that endea¬ 
vouring to swallow in great haste one of the 
roasted apples which he was carrying to the 
prince, his master, he instantaneously expired. 
All the elements are sworn enemies to human 
life. Henry II. of France had broken num¬ 
berless lances during his life, without ever 
receiving any injury, but at length the splinter 
of one flew iuto his eye, and death was the 
consequence. The Emperor Henry VII. never 
imagined that a spiritual benefit was likely 
to deprive him of a temporal one, and yet he 
died by eatiug a poisoned wafer. Philip IV. of 
Spain, as well as the Marquis of Pohar, thought 
it beneath his dignity to take the w ood off* the 
fire near which he w*as sitting, but chose rather 


to contract an ercsypulas which carried him to 
the grave. Charles VI. of France, never ima¬ 
gined that his mummeries would deprive him 
of his reason, and soon afterwards cost him, 
as well as several of bis fellow-satyrs, his life 
in a moment. Agathoclcs of Syracuse, had a 
poisoned tooth-pick given him by his attendant 
Menon, and was certainly far from foreseeing 
that it would he his death. Hatto of Mcntz, 
and the Polish duke, Poppel II. were both 
devoured by mice, the former by bimself, the 
latter in company with his wife and children. 
The Emperor Antoninus Pius died of eating 
too much cheese; and Aristides of Locris, of 
the bite of a cat. I could give you number¬ 
less instances of this kind, but you arc already 
acquainted with them. You know that some 
have expired of joy, others of grief, that some 
have laughed and others have w r cpt themselves 
to death, that one died in the field of battle, 
another in the arms of a courtezan. It is all 
one at last. We must die; it is the universal 
lot of mankind, and death too has his holiday 
suit. The fall of your mistress belongs to the 
events of this best of worlds, therefore dry 
your tears. As long as you sojourn in the 
world you should be ashamed to be discon¬ 
solate and dejected about accidents which are 
necessary links in the grand chain of its per¬ 
fections. Had not Amelia worn such con¬ 
founded high heels she would not have fallen, 
neither would she now be at the point of death. 
If she were not at the point of death, Char¬ 
lotte would not have to dry the tears which 
affection for you makes her >bed night and 

day ; so that- 11 

“ But my dear Amelia I” 

11 Boy, sit down and compose a dirge ; but 
dispute uot, for in your present frame of mind 
you cannot hit the mark.” 

And d;d my uncle hit the mark, think you ? 


THE CONJUGAL TRIO. 


MR. EDITOR, 

In your last N umber yon introduced an in- j 
teresting anecdote respecting the ancient Gei- j ( 
man Count Gleichen and his two wives, who ' 
lived together in perfect harmony. 1 am in- || 
dined to think that such instances are not so ,! 
rare as might at first be imagined. Subjoined 
is an example of the kind w hich l have lately 
met with % and which forms an excellent paral¬ 
lel to the history of the noble German. 


A woman in Pennsylvania, of middle age, 
fell sick, and w as soon convinced that she had 
not long to live. The thoughts of her young 
children gave her great uneasiness in these last 
moments of her life. She sent for her htvs- 
band to her bed-side, and did not conceal from 
him the apprehensions she entertained lest her 
successor in the conjugal bed should ill-treat 
her motherless infants ; she begged and con¬ 
jured her husband, now that she w*as going to 
leave biro, to marry the young and robust 
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Rositia, m ho had always been a faithful servant 
to them both, and cheerfully performed what¬ 
ever was required of her. The husband re¬ 
garded this proposal of his sick wife as the 
effect of impaired intellects, but as she insisted 
that he should swear to fullil her wishes, he, 
to please her, took an oath to that purpose. 
Two d^s afterwards, the patient, distrusting 
her husband's sincerity, called him and Rosina 
.to her bed, and told the latter that she in¬ 
tended to unite her in marriage w ith the man 
w hom she herself was about to leave a widower; 
exhorting her, at the same lime, to be faithful 
to him, to love him, and to take great care of 
his children and his domestic concerns. The 
good-natured Rosina promised, weeping, to do 
whatever she required. The sick woman 
uaited them herself, made them both take the 
matrimonial vow, and obliged them immedi¬ 
ately to put the seal to their new contract to 
prevent the possibility of their rccediug. 


Having accomplished this business to her 
satisfaction, the patient gradually grew bet hr; 
but the husband, in whose sight the new wife 
hud found favour, told his former partner ou 
her recovery, that since she had obliged him 
I to marry Rosina, he was determined not to 
forsake her as long as he lived. The former, 

I so far from being displeased, was, on the con¬ 
trary, highly delighted with this resolution, 
embraced her husband, ami by her carcases 
testified the warmest approbation. No mis¬ 
understanding was ever known to arise between 
these two wives. The second bore several 
children, to w hich the first shewed as much 
tenderness as to her own, and paid the utmost 
attention to the mother in her lying-in. The 
young wife inner forgot the respect, esteem, 
and affection which she owed to the. elder as 
her benefactress; the days of this conjugal 
trio glided happily away, and nobody took 
offence at their extraordinary union. 


POETRY, 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


THE BACHELOR. 

“ *Tis saiifthe portion of a wife 

€i Is nought but quarrelling and strife.” 

OVID. 

Happy the man, who, free from cares. 
Passes in peace his latter years ; 
Descending slow the hill of life. 

Without that worst of plagues—a wife ! 
Him no discordant cries awake, 

No children squalling for a cake : 

And when bi9 evening rest he takes. 

No scolding wife his slumber breaks. 

He sleeps upon his couch at ease. 

Whilst all is qu iet—all is peace : 

No sons, impatient for his death. 

Anxious aw ait his parting breath. 

The Bachelor considers this 
The height of every human bliss *, 

He treads the mazy paths of life, 

XJnblest by Heaven’s best g ft,—a wife, 
Whose heart an equal share sustains 
In all his joys, in all his pains ; 

No infant lips (in accents mild) 

Lisp out “ Papa!”—He has no child! 

No daughter tends his latter days. 

No son a father’s care repays ; 

Lnfelt the choicest gift of Jove, 

He kuows not wkatrit is—to love! 


THE MONODY OF CAROLAN, 

THE IRISH BARD, ON THE DEATH OF III® 
WIFE. 

Were mine the choice of intellectual fame, 

Of spelful song, and eloquence divine, 
Painting’s sweet pow er, Philosophy’s pure 
flame, 

And Homer’s lyre, and Ossian's harp were 
mine; 

The splendid arts of Erin, Greece, and Rome, 
i In Mary lost, would lose their wonted grace, 
All would 1 give to snatch her from the tomb, 
Again to fold her in my fond embrace. 

Desponding, sick, exhausted with my grief, 
Awhile the founts of sorrow cease to flow, 
In vain !—1 rest not— -Sleep brings no relief; 

Cheerless, compamonless, I wake to woe, 
Nor birth, nor beauty shall again allure, 

Nor fortune win me to another bride; 

Alone I’ll wander, and alone endnre. 

Till death restore me to niy dear one’s side. 

Once ev'ry thought, and ev’ry scene was gay, 
Friends, mirth, and music, all my hours 
employ’d, 

Now doom’d to mourn my last sad years 
away, 

My life a solitude!—ray heart a void. 
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Alas, tlic change!—to change again no more ! ( 
For cv’ry comfort is with Mary fled ; 

Ami ceaseless anguish shall her loss deplore, 
Till age and sorrow join me with the dead. 

A die*, each gift of nature and of art, 

That erst adorn'd me in life's early prime ! 
The cloudless temper, and the sociul heart, 
The soul ethereal, and the flights sublime ! 
Thy loss, my Mary, rent them from my 
breast! 

Thy sweetness cheers, thy judgment aids no 

more: 

Thy muse deserts an heart with grief opprest, 
And lost is cv’ry joy that charm'd before t 


SWEET LIBERTY. 

Fair Anna has a soft blue eye, 

That steals the soul we know not why ; 

Her auburn tresses graceful flow, 

Adown a neck as white as snow ; 

Her form is cast in Beauty's mould— 

Who can, unmov’d,such charms behold? 

Yet, yet, whene'er I think of wedding. 

My passion in an instant flies ; 

Domestic wranglings sorely dreading, 

I dare not thus secure the prize. 

Not softest eye of azure blue— 

Not bosom of a snow-white hue— 

Not auburn locks—not form divine— 

Can e'er induce me to resign 

Sweet Liberty. 

The uprightly Delia, young and gay. 

Looks hi ighter than the opening day ; 
Enchanting smiles illume her f«ce, 

Each word is wit-each motion grace: 

And when she strikes the sounding lyre a 
My kindling soul feels all on fire. 

Yet, do not think I would disparage 
Wedlock’s pure and holy rite :— 

Yet, yet, whene'er I think of marriage. 

At once my love is put to flight. 

Not music’s captivating power— 

Not wit enlivening every hour-— 

Not heavenly smiles—not sparkling eyes— 
Can ever make me sacrifice 

Sweet Liberty. 

Comma has vast store of gold, 

Nor is she very—very old ; 

Her park is amply stock'd with deer, 

And border'd by a trout stream clear ; 

Her chariot swift flies thro' the street. 

Drawn by four steeds high bred and fleet.— 
Yet, had she e’en Peruvian treasure, 

And all liolcondii’a jcweU'd store, 

There is in freedom so much pleasure, 

Our wedding day I should deplore. 


Try me with gold's alluring bait— 

With wooded park and large estate,— 

Yet, yet, though you may call it strange, 

For these 1 never would exchange 

Sweet Liberty* 

Young Cupid, who was standing nigh. 

Soon punish'd my weak vanity, 

From out his quiver drew a dart, 

And instant shot inc thro’ the heart. 

Astonish'd by the sudden wound, 

I started, and I gaz'd around, 

My restless eye unquiet roving 

Was fix’d at last on Emma’s charms ; 

Then first i knew the sweet of loving— 

Then first 1 knew its fond alarms. 

I look’d—I trembled—look'd again— 

I felt a dear delicious pain, 

And cried, as soft ideas grew. 

Be Emma mine—and then adieu 

To Liberty. 


LIKES ADDRESSED 

TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 

Dear Tom, so like to one another, 

Sowell in all things you agree. 

Of Cupid you are sure twin brother. 

Just such a darling rogue as he. 

Just such another fickle boy. 

Wild, whining, and unsteady. 

Brimful of waggery and joy. 

For mirth or mischief ready. 

Like him you hurl your darts and fires, 
j Yet gentler seem than Venus' turtles; 

Look, sing, and play what he inspires, 

Emhow'red in laurel, rose and myrtles. 

Like him you are too often naught. 

Restless by day, by night alarming ; 

With all that urchin’s fancies fraught. 

Yet whip ye both, ye both are charming. 

Then, as for what the critics say, 

Against your frolic and your fun ; 

You know the vigour of bis ray 

Draws maggots from the pregnant sun. 

Poor crawling things! a myriad train. 

At once may batten in your beam; 

And while they prosper on your strain. 
Themselves are scarcely heard or seen. 

But were, like Seneca’s, your page, 

A code of morals in each sheet ; 

Still w ould the critic-reptiles rage. 

And eat, and scold, and scold and eat. 

Yet as your muse, though blithe 3nd gay. 

Has sometimes mins'd the shrine of truth; 

O * let her, in each future lay, 

Chasten, not chill, the glow of youth. 
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What though you can sweet chaplets bring 
From harmony's delicious stores, 

And woo the muses at their spring, 

Still all the Nine confess your powers. 


And shapes grotesque, down eve's grey shade 
that slide. 

And buizmp, grinning, cliatt’ring, screaming, 


Your Mira, Mary, Nea, Nancy, 

Are but the play things of an hour; 

Form'd in the haram of your fancy, 
Dulcincas of a fairy bower. 

And though yon are a peerless knight, 
Lord of a little burning zone ; 

Ne'er w ill you taste of true delight, 
fill Virtue shares with wit the throne. 

Believe me Virtue's sacred lyre 

Can touch the tendered, noblest strain, 

But wit's incendiary fire 
Soon blazes off, and leaves a stain. 

Ah ! then to her your vows impart 

And taste the charm their love bestows. 

Give and receive the bliss of heart, 

Which vagrant passion never knows. 

So Venus shall with Pallas join, 

Graces and virtues round you throng; 

The purest, richest wreath shall twine 
And all be proud to aid your song. 


THE PASSIONS. 

The Passions once, iu frolic pastime gay, 

Stole Fancy's magic-lantern for a day ; 

A*ad each, iu order, its effect essay'd, 

On some new Phantom, which herself pour- 
tray'd. 

Fierce Anger first her hasty hand apply'd. 

And sketch'd au earth-born giaut's towTing 
pride : 

Vast was his strength, and terrible his nod ; 

He spoke iu thuuder, aud on storms he rode ; 

He mow'd down armies, and he kick'd down 
thrones; 

And infants call him still, raw-head-aiul-bloody- 
bones. 

Valour, of glorious hazard only proud, 

Drew dragons hissing from the bursting cloud; 

Sorcerers, whose spells cloud wrathful warriors 
tame; 

And wedge in rifted rocks the captive dame; 

Till happier hardihood th’ inchantineut broke; 

And magic adamant dissolv'd in smoke. 

Fear’s trembling pencil group'd a goblin 
crew. 

Ghosts clatt'riug chains around the church¬ 
yard yew; 

Forms without heads, that cross the midnight 
ways *, 

Head without limbs, where saucer eye-balls 
blaze; 


To her succeeded Hope; intent to trace 
A friendly wizard's comfortable face; 

The rev'rend Merlin of a former age; 
Unconquerably just, benignly sage. 

Low o'er his breast u milk-white beard wa* 
spread: 

Awed by his wand the pow'rs of Mischief fled; 
Till (every peril past) sure triumph grac’d 
The brave, and happy wedlock crown'd the 
chaste. 

A scene far different wild Despair employ'd* 
Furies, whose whips clash tl»ro’ the darksome 
void; 

Demons with forks of fire, and breaths of 
flame, 

That howl revenge, and chuckle at our shame; 
Mock guilty misery's most alarming hour ; 
And to the rage of malice, add the pow'r. 

Mirth then display'd a jocund troop to view; 
Trim fairies, frisking on the twilight dew; 
Fantastic Will-a-w isps thro' brush and briar, 
That lur’d the staring clown, and sous'd him in 
the mire; 

And fire-proof elves, that round the cauldron 
squat, 

And burn the housewife’s dumpling to the pot. 

Then Superstition came, her sprites to show. 
That make the mastiff's yell the note of woe; 
At melancholy's window flap their wings. 

In concert with the dirge the raven sings ; 

O'er Nature's face a veil of omens spread ; 
Perplex the living, and belie the dead. 

Envy's shrunk finger next til' occasion 
caught ; 

A ud scratch'd theliidcous image of her thought; 
A scraggy witch, on broom-stick hors'd for 
flight, 

Equipp'd with all tli' artillery of spite ; 
Mildews and blights, to blast the forward grain; 
Philtres t’ intoxicate the inadd’uiug brain ; 
Pray'rs mumbled backwards, discord to pro¬ 
mote ; 

And crooked pins, to rend the sufPrer's throat. 
Love still remain'd—but lo ! while she pre¬ 
pares 

Her little family of joys and cares. 

Fancy herself surpris'd the wanton train, 
Reclaim’d her lantern—and resum'd her reign; 
Seiz'd on the spot, the visionary scroll, 

And then the Genius gave the motley whole. 

Genius, sublime with taste, correct with 
ease, 

41 eruate soften'd those, and heighten'd these; 
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l'Yom features rude, and parts of monstrous 
size. 


Bade mystic sense, and moral beauty rise; 
Engag’d tradition on the side of truth ; 

And made the tale of age, the oracle of youth. 



THE SHEPHERD TOST IN THE SNOW 
STORM. 

BY MR. SCOTT. 

When red hath set the beamless sun. 
Through heavy vapours dark and dun ; 

When the tir'd ploughman, dry and warm, 
Hears, half asleep, the rising storm 
Hurling the hail, and sleeted rain, 

Against the casement's tinkling pane; 

Tlic sounds that drive wild deer and fox 
To shelter in the brake and rocks, 

Are warnings w hich the Shepherd ask 
To dismal and to dangerous task. 

Oft he looks forth, and hopes, in vain, 

The blast may sink in mellowing rain ; 

Till, dark above and white below. 

Decided drives the flaky snow; 

And forth the hardy swaiu must go. 

Long, with dejected look and whine. 

To leave the hearth bis dogs repine; 
Whistling, aud cheering them to aid, 

Around his back he wreathes the plaid : 

His flock he gathers, aud he guides 
To open downs and mountain sides ; 

Where, fiercest though the tempest blow. 
Least deeply lies the drift below. 

The blast that whistles o'er the fells 
Stiffens his locks to isicles ; 

Oft he looks back, while, streaming far. 

His cottage-window seems a star, 

Loses its feeble gleam, and then 
Turns patient to the blast again ; 

And facing to the tempest’s sweep, 

Drives through the gloom his lagging sheep. 
Iffails his heart, if his limbs fail, 

Benumbing death is in tbegale : 

His path, his landmarks all unknown. 

Close to the hut, no more his own. 

Close to the aid he sought in vaiu,* 

The morn may find the stiffen'd swain. 

H is wrdow' sees, at daw ning pale, 

His orphans raise their feeble wail; 

* On the night in w hich these lines were 
written, suggested, as they were, by a sudden 
fall of snow', after sun-set, an nntortunate man 
perished exactly in the manner here described; 
and his body wa* next morning found close to 
his own house. The accident happened w'ith- 
iu five miles of the farm of Ashestiel. 


And close beside him, in the snow, 
Poor Yarrow, partner of their woe, 
Couches upon his master’s breast, 

Aud licks his check to break his rest. 

Who envies now the shepherd’s lot. 
His healthy fare, his rural cot; 

His summer couch by greenwood tree. 
His rustic kirn’s § loud revelry; 

His native hill-notes tun’d on high 
To Mariau of the blithesome eye; 

His crook, bis scrip, his oaken reed. 
And all Arcadia’s golden creed ? 


HENRY AND JANE. 

Mark the cot on the brow of yon sun-tinted 
bill. 

Where nature and art have united their skill— 

I feel ray old heart throb with ecstacy still— 
’Tis the cot w here I first saw my Jane. 

I have travel]’d the mountain, the valley, the 
moor, 

Over tracts that were almost untravell’d before; 

But long years have elaps’d, since I view’d 
Fowey’s shore. 

And the cot where I first saw my Jane. 

It brings to remembrance the scenes of my 
youth ; 

It reminds me of vows, that were founded in 
truth ; 

j 7 

But, alas 1 soon will fall before time's iron 
tooth 

The dear cot whene I first saw my Jane. 

i It reminds me of scenes upon life’s chequer’d 
stage, 

Of sorrows, alas, w’hich no time can assuage; 

Ah! witness the tears and the sobbings of age, 
Thou dear cot where I first saw my Jane. 

My tears have ceas'd flowing—their fountain 
is dry; 

I'll lay my old limbs on the grass-plat hereby, 

And there will I languish, and there will I die, 
Near the cot w here 1 first saw my Jane. 

Thus sigh’d the poor wand’rer, and, under a 
willow, 

He stretch'd himself forth, the cold earth was 
bis pillow; 

He stretch’d himself forth, at his length on the 
plain. 

And the grave clos'd for ever on Henry and 
Jane. 


§ The Scotch harvest-home. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR MAY. 


DRURY-LANE. 

On Friday night, April 22d, wasproduced 
at tins theatre a grand serious ballet of action, 
entitled Camctacus , under the management of 
Mr. D'Egville, assisted by some of the Opera 
corps. 

The story of this ballet is taken from Taci¬ 
tus, ami Mason's Camrhicttf; and is partly the 
invention of the Ballet Master. 

The scenery of the first act is in the antient 
island of Mona, the seat of Drnidical super¬ 
stition, with some of the savage ceremonies of 
which the piece commences. The second act 
is amongst the rocks and fastnesses of North 
Wales, in the vicinity of Cadir Idris, Snowdon, 
aud Plinlimmon; amongst which Caractaats 
and his Son are seen flying, and pursued by 
the Roman soldiers. The third act introduces 
Caractacus into the palace of Claudius Cesar at 
Rome; he is brought in loaded with chains. 
The Ballet Master here follows Tacitus ; Ca- 
radacus is released from his bonds, and received 
into the friendship of Claudius. 

The scenery of this piece was exquisitely 
beautiful aud grand, hut the action was too 
serious and slow; the piece wanted variety, 
both iu the tone of its characters and its ioci- 
dents ; and it was debased by much of the 
solemn foppery of the Opera ballets. There 
was too much of dancing and posture-making. 
D'Egville performed in a most touching and 
masterly style : Miss Gayton and Mrs. Sharpe 
acquitted themselves well. 

Or. account of the length of this ballet it 
met with some opposition, but the geueral 
feeling of the house was strongly in its favour. 

On Tuesday, May 3 d, was produced an 
Opera, from the pen of Mr. Cumberland, en¬ 
titled tlie Jew of Mogadore ; the following are 
the Dramatis Persouse :— 

Selim.Mr. Holland. 

Hassan. Mr. Kelly. 

PrinceGiovaii.Mr. Braham. 

Abdallobad.Mr. Raymond. 

Nadan the Jew .Mr. Dowtok. 

Mardochee.Mr. Pen ley. 

Zelma.*. Mrs. Mountain. 

Mamraora. Sig. Storace. 

Brigida. ...Mrs Bland. 


FABLE. 

A Sicilian galley, having on board Prince 
Giovan and Zelma , the favourite mistress of 
Matey Selim, is wrecked on the Arabian coast, 
where the passengers and crew are seized by 
the natives, uud sold for slaves to a rich and 
benevolent Jew, named A r ado«, who purchases 
them with the Intention of restoring them to 
liberty and their friends. In this situation 
Mu ley Selim sees aud recognizes Zclma, whom 
be supposed lost to him forever; and, not¬ 
withstanding the certainty of being exposed 
to his father’s severest displeasure, he deter¬ 
mines to make her his bride. Iu the mean 
time the news reaches him of the denth of hit 
, father, and a mutiny having broken out among 
his black troops, he immediately takes the 
held, quells the mutiny, and returniug in 
triumph, makes the beautiful Zelma partner 
of his throne. 

We are concerned we cannot speak of this 
piece with as much kindness as we could wish 
from our respect for its veteran author. Its 
fable is formed of various trite iugredients, 
mixed up with no gTeat skill or novelty of 
| cookery. Its characters are ladies and gentlc- 
| men whom we well remember to have seen 
I before, and w ere never, iu truth, much pleased 
1 with. Of incident it has little or any, and 
that little is excessively monotonous and 
1 fatiguing. The dialogue is spiritless in ge- 
! neral, but sometimes rises to a vapid elegance 
and sentimental bombast, w hich brought down 
much applause from the boxes. The whole 
piece, in a word, is unworthy of its author. 
There is some very pretty music of Kelly's, 

thrown away upon it. _ 

It met with considerable opposition ou the 
first representation; and, for ourselves, we 
gave it up for lost. 


Mr. Col mail is busily at work on a new play, 
which he intends for bis own theatre. The 
principal character is to be something in the 
style of his Octavian , and is to be represented 
by Mr. Young. 
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F A S II IONS 

For JUNE, 1808 . 


EXPLANATION OF THE PllINTS OF FASHION. 


ENGLISH COSTUME. 

No. j. 

A plain cambric, or jaconet muslin dress, 
made a walking length ; scolloped at the feet 
ami wrist, with high gored bosom, aud long 
sleeve of net. A spencer of silver lilac saranet, j j 
with bosom and cutis, ornamented u-la- Mili - j 
taire. Simple turban bonnet, composed of the J 
same material as the spencer. The hair in 
alternate bands and ringlets. Gloves and shot9 
of lemon-coloured kid ; and parasol of shaded 
green pars net. It is as well to observe that 
with this kind of bonnet is usually worn a 
**hort veil of white lace, suspended from the s 
edge uext the hair. 

Wo. 2. * 

A light dress of blossom-coloured muslih, ! 
over w hite cambric, with waistcoat bosom, and 
deep scolloped collar and cuffs. A large 
gipsy hat of straw', or imperial chip, tied across 
the crown w itli a silk handkerchief, of the II 
same shade, or one of white brocade sarsnet. ! 
A veil of Mecklin lace, thrown negligently 
over the front of the bat, so as agreeably to I 
shade the countenance. Small French watch, j 
worn ou the outside. Shoes of purple kid, or 1 
qlivejean. Gloves of York-tan. Brown, green, j 
•r purple parasol, w ith a deep fringed awning. ' 

No. 3 . 

A simple frock of French cambric, buttoned 
up the back, with round bosom, and plain 
sleeve, with frock cuff. A Spanish vest of pale 
blue, or French grey sarsnet, with short 
French sleeve, lappelled bosom, and pointed 
skirt, finished w ith correspondent tassels A 
pale amber, or lemoiv-coloured scarf, of Chinese j 
•ilk, twisted negligently round the throat, the i 
ends flow ing in varied drapery, or restrained j 
by the graceful disposition of the band. A 

No. XXXI. Fol. IK 


cottage poke-bonnet of fine straw, simply or¬ 
namented with a bow of white ribband 011 the 
right side. Gold filigree earrings of the hoop 
form. Hair iu irregular curls, partially con¬ 
fined with a band. Gloves of Limerick, and 
shoes of grey kid. 

No. 4 . 

A Moorish turban of pea-green silver tissue; 
totally obscuring the hair. A band of diamonds 
011 the left side, finished with a loop and 
aigrette of brilliants in front. A round robe of 
white or pea-green crape, worn over a white 
satin slip; «tock bosom, formed in circular 
plaits; finished at the corner of the bosom 
with diamond brooches. Short full sleeves of 
white satin, with armlets of pearl, and gathered, 
tops the same as the robc.^ The dress orna¬ 
mented at the bottom with fluted ribband of 
the same shade. Diamond earrings, and 
festooned necklace of Bohemian pearl, with 
diamond snap; bracelets to correspond White 
satin shoes, trimmed and spangled with silver. 
French kid gloves above the elbow. 

No. 5 . 

A round dress of white, apple-blossom, or 
silver-lilac satin, with triangular front, point¬ 
ed hack, and plain frock aieeve ; a double trim¬ 
ming of antique scolloped lace, placed full 
round the bust. A large Mosaic brooch in 
front of the bosom. Hair, a waved crop, with, 
a few irregular curls iu divers directions, con¬ 
fined with a comb in Mosaic. A diadem ia 
front to correspond. Pearl hoop earrings ; 
bracelets en suite , with Mosaic studs. A plain 
pea-green satin slipper. A bouquet of mignio- 
nette, jessamine* and moss-rose. Gloves of 
white kid : and fan of green crape, wrought in 
silver lilies of the valley. A sash (or occasional 
scarf) of lilac tissue, embroidered in a ddkeatu 
border of silver. 

Kk 
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. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE MOST SELECT AMD ELEGANT 
FASH JO\S FOR TUE SEASON. 


Our metropolis may now be said to have 
arrived at the zenith of its splendour; v, bile 
taste and beauty pay the willing tribute to 
fashion and elegance, and pleasure dances on 
the wings of time. At this gay and jocund 
season the charms of nature and the genius of 
art aid and animate each other, and exhibit an 
assemblage of attractive interest and loveliness. 
We may now safely challenge any country on 
earth, not only on the score of individual 
beauty, but on that of taste and elegance. We 
now see personal charms heightened and ac- 
com panted by the graces of motion, manners, 
Accomplishments, and attire. Audit, as Cites- j 
ter lie Id avers, something of th<* character is 
to be traced from the geueral style of personal 
decoration, our fair countrywomen need not 
shrink from the scrutinizing eye ot investiga¬ 
tion. We hare only to lament that the lati¬ 
tude given to individual selection should be so 
unlimited, that it is difficult to pronounce the 
decided fashion of the day. Our attention 
must be directed therefore to those females 
whose unquestionable rank and elegance, 
entitle them to be looked up to as the standard 
of taste andfashiou. From such sources as 
these we otTer the following observations. 

The late warmth of the w eather has in some 
degree abolished the sarsnel pelisse adopted 
in the early part of the season ; and mantles, 
French cloaks, Grecian scarfs, and pelisses of 
fine white mu slit) are substituted in their 
place. These articles arc composed in rarious 
forms, either of double or brocade sarsnet, of 
figured patent net, in white and colours, and 
often of fine India uiusljn. Amidst the diver¬ 
sity we remark the following ns most eminent 
for novel elegance. The Greciau mantle 
formed of a small square of spring green sars¬ 
net, gathered in a cameo brooch on one 
shoulder, trimmed entirely round with a fine 
scolloped lace, and confined op one side of the 
bosom with a correspondent coj*d and tassels. 
The mantle a-la-i T ill;geyise> of fanciful con¬ 
struction, and fashionable simplicity; the 
NellGv.yn ditto ; the canonical pelisse, ami, 
long imdtnry scarf; the cottage cloak and j 
s 3 »aul a-la-Arifrlii ?—dl rank amidst a fashion- j 
able assemblage. The gipsy hat, though ofti p 
seen on very genteel women, is not in such 
general esteem as in former seasons. The! 
large Grecian poke, the cottage ditto, tliosc of j 
the Spanish form, composed of plain or moss- • 
straw, appear on females of acknowledged 
taste and celebrity. Small French bonnets of 


sarsnet, corresponding wilji the mantle or 
clonk, are very becoming and appropriate. In 
carriages, and often in the walking habit, we ob¬ 
serve a whole or half silk handerkchief, disposed 
on the hair so as to form a small bonnet, or 
cap ; a flower of the tiara form, a dealt- wreath , 
or how of ribband, placed in front towards the 
left side, and worn with a short veil; indeed 
some fashionable females appear in Kiusing- 
ton-Gardcns, with only the hair simply con¬ 
fined with a couth, ornamented with a flower, 
or the Grecian hood of lace; over which is 
thrown a long veil, which flows iu graceful 
drapery on the bust. 

Flowers were never more in vogue than at 
this season. Surely no ornament can he more 
interesting or more appropriate, though wc 
do not consider them a consistent ornament 
for the morning costume. 

The splendour of public and private assem¬ 
blies offers a large field for the exercise of taste. 
Although there is some little guide as to the 
general style, yet in other respects the rein is 
given entirely to fancy, and variety seems the 
order of tin.' day. The white robe, though not 
so universal as is* former seasons, has yet a 
distinguishing place, and relieved as it now 
is, by silver drapery, borders ot painted 
flowers, or wreaths ot ditto, it may he ex¬ 
ceeded in splendour, hut can scarcely 
equalled in simplicity, and elegance. 
i*rasort of indefinable attraction in a beauti¬ 
ful young woman thus adorned, which makes 
its appeal from tlic eypto the heart. Y\ hitc and 
black lace veils formed into demi-robts, over 
white or coloured satin, are considered a dis¬ 
tinguishing garb. We have seen the termer 
disposedover blossom satin, and the latter over 
primrose and lilac, to produce a most beautiful 
ami unique effect. Coloured nets over white 
sarsnet, white embroidered lcno or muslins, 
over coloured slips, appear also amidst the 
endless diversity. At the Marchioness of 
H—'s last grand assembly, we observed a most 
beautiful habit formed of silver grey satin, with 
draperies of white gossamer gnuse, embellished 
with silver stars, and terminated with h silver 

fringe. A stomacher ot the antique form, 
composed of silver scaling, ornamented the 
waist in front which was unusually I 011 ** 
and it scolloped belt of the same construction 
confined it at flu- bottom. Round tin* feet w;n 
a silver beading corresponding with that which 
edged the bosoihand sleeves. The head orna¬ 
ments were, a silver filigree comb ami coronet, 
and necklace and earrings of diamonds Dressc* 
of w hite crape, with coloured satin sleeves and 
front; with a long military sash thrown 
round the shoulders, the ends gathered 
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lar^c silver tassels, and the whole trimmed j 
entirely round w ith a scolloped Meek!in lace, j 
is h very attractive habit, and appears to much 
advantage on the youthful female. Scarce 
any lady appears in public without n little 
French cloak, or scarf, shading most becom¬ 
ingly the bark and shoulders, which would be 
otherwise somewhut indecorously exposed. 
These simple and modest ornaments are com¬ 
posed of white or rolouredsatin, or of spangled 
tiffany, silver tissue, or Paris net, trimmed 
round with Vandyke, or scolloped antique 
lace. The bosom of dresses is formed high, 
so as to reject the aii} of the tucker; aud the 
waist, amongst the first class, is considerably ( 
increased in length. Morning robes are usually 
high in the neck, with chemisette fronts, and 
antique ruffs, or worked collars. The long ' 
sleeve is not confined to this species of costume, 
but is still very generally seen in evening par¬ 
ties. W o'rked borders, both in white and colour¬ 
ed tambour, i* Observable in almost every part 
of the white robe; and narrow treble flounces 
are seen on a few females, but this fashion we 
consider too rednndaut to be generally adopt¬ 
ed by females of a correct taste. 

r I here is nothing particularly new or strik¬ 
ing in Caps since our last communication 
Queen Catherine's hood, aud the cap a-Ia-Lady 
Jane Grey, are the only novelties at this time. 
Turbans seem quite exploded : the half hand¬ 
kerchief too is rather on the decline, aud mobs 
are considered as anti-fashionable. 

The hair, variously ornamented, is chiefly 
adopted in full dress, or evening parties; ijt 
still continues in the Chinese and Grecian 
style; with sonic little fanciful dispositions, 
which are guided by the taste of the several 
individuals. Sometimes we sec braids, or 
bands, ou one side of the temple, with ringlets 
on the other. Sometimes a plain crop, with a 
high curled front; at others the VI ado a a 
front, with long falling ringlets on the left 
side. The ornaments worn on the hair are 
alternately ot diamonds, pearl, or polished 
steel. Combs and coronets of silver filigree, 
bandeaus of pearl, with the pear drop in the 
centre of the forehead ; tiaras and wreaths of 
flowers; a few Spanish huts of white satin, 
or green and silver tissue, with frosted feathers 
to correspond. The twisted necklace is now 
on the decline in fashionable parties. The ! 
Cameo and Mosaic take precedence. The : 
most novel minor articles in this line are, the 
coloured patent pearl necklace aud bracelet, 
and cable chain of gold. 

Lemon, grey, aud lilac kid shoes arc very 
much iu esteem ; olive jean, and. pu pie kid, 
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art* fashionable, and more appropriate for the 
pedestrian fair. Painted kid, white ditto, 
laced at the toes and trimmed with colours ; 
together with white satin with gold and silver 
trimming*, arc genera! in full dress. 

Gloves continue as in our last. Parasols are 
now worn of divers colours, with deep shaded 
fringed awnings. The prevailing colours arc 
spring-green, lilac, grey, blossom--pink, aud 
primrose. 


DESCRIPTION 

OF 

CA TIL ETON HOUSE. 

The high pitch of excellence to which 
the modern style of furnishing has within 
these few years arrived, being universally ac¬ 
knowledged, it is not to be wondered at that 
Cat leton-Ilouse should be looked up to at the 
present moment as the standaro of chastcuesa 
and true classical taste. .When is likewise 
remembered that the whole has been under the 
sole and immediate directiop of a geutleuian 
of acknowledged taste aud jtidgmeut, we need 
not. be surprised at the encomiums general*-/ 
lavished upon it, and we have every reason to 
believe that it will be considered as the act*e 
of perfection. 

The state-rooms, about twelve in number, 
have undergone a thorough repair, and have 
all been recently furnished in the most splen¬ 
did and magnificent style possible, aud every 
way worthy of the residence of the Heir Ap¬ 
parent. 

At the end of the raqge of rooms is a Chi¬ 
nese boudoir , which for taste and execution will 
far surpass any thing of the kind that has ever 
yet been attempted. These apartments, which 
were always heretofore considered as useless, 
have been completely fitted up and subdivided, 
so as to render them not only ornamental but 
every way useful. These are the rooms which 
will In? immediately occupied by the Prince of 
Wales. They consist of his bed-chambcr 
which is forty feet loug; it is fitted up as the 
interior of a tent: immediately at the hack of 
which is a magnificent bath, equalled by uoue 
in the kingdom. The walls are composed of 
real verde-antique marble, and the whole is 
highly polished. The flight of steps, niches, 
&c. are of the finest statuary. 

The whole is upon a very large scale, aud 
lmilt after the model of Titus's celebrated bath 
at Rome. This bath is surrounded by differ¬ 
ent chambers for the pages, dressing-rooms, 
&c. In front of the chamber is a marble anti- 
room for servants. Next to this is an Etrus- 
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rui-ntum, opening into the garden, and fitted 
tip with books, ^c. for gentlemen wishing to 
ace bis Royal Highness. Beyond this apart¬ 
ment is a chamber called the Roman-room, 
the walls of which are covered with purple 
cloth, aud lit ted up with bookcases, &c. The 
latter may be considered as a kiutl ot state- 
room, or small drawing-room. The decora¬ 
tions of this apartment arc remarkably light 
and elegant, and altogether completely ill tb* 1 
Roman style. It 19 generally thought to he 
the most tasteful, though not the most ex¬ 
pensive room in the house. This opens into 
the Great Library, which is fitted up accord¬ 
ing to the time of King Henry VIII. the cos¬ 
tume being all strictly proper. The w alls are j 
hung with superfine scarlet cloth, and bordered 
by rich massy gold fringe. The bookcases, 
tables, chairs, <xc. are of black ebony, inlaid 
with ivory, producing altogether the richest 
and most comfortable effect that can well be 
conceived. This superb range of rooms termi- 
nates» < with a Gothic Conservatory, 140 feet in 
length. 

The latter building bears every mark of the 
most classical taste in the design and execue 
tion, and being the only one ever attempted, 
it may certainly be considered as unique. This 
suite, when the folding doors are all thrown 
open (for they each act upon sympathetic 
hinges) will exhibit the most siugularly pic¬ 
turesque appearance imaginable; the distance 
from the farthest extremity of the Prince’s 
bed-chamber to the end of the conservatory, 
being upwards of six hundred feet. 


EXTRAORDINARY CONTEST . 
Helena Seif arsegin, the natural 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian the 


) Second, was the greatest beauty of her 
i time in"Germany. Her extraordinary per¬ 
sonal charms naturally attracted admirers. 
Among these, Ran her, n German baron, aud 
a Spanish nobleman of distinction, solicited 
her hand; each flattered himself with the 
hope 5 of becoming the Emperor's son-in-law, 
both Raitbcr who was his favourite, and the 
Spaniard a grandee of the highest rank. 

The competition of these two threw the 
Emperor into the greatest embarrassment. 
He was unwilling to offend either by a refusal, 
and yet unable to devise any way of satisfying 
both. His good genius at length suggested 
this mode of deriding the matter. He made 
known to the rival candidates that he who 
should fairly put his antagonist into a sack, 
should receive the hand of the beauteous 
Helena. 

A day was appointed for the contest, and 
,each of the champions was provided with a 
sack adapted by measure to the stature of 
his opponent. .Figure to yourself two rivals 
in the flower of their age contending for such 
a prize as was here, to reward the exertions of 
the conqueror. Strength and stratagem were 
alternately employed to obtain the victory. 
The conflict was long and-obstinate. The 
dexterous German, at length, watching his 
opportunity, threw his nervous arm about 
iiis antagonist, and thrust him with his im¬ 
petuous passion, and all his Spanish gran- 
dezza, into the sack for which he bad suffered 
himself to be measured. 

The Emperor was overjoyed at the prowess 
of his countryman, and rewarded the victor 
with the possession of the beautiful Helena 
Scbarsegin. 


London: Printed by and for John Bell, Southampton-street , Strand. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


At a tinie when Europe is undergo- I 
ing such extraordinary changes ; when one J 
kingdom disappears, and another rises of j 
different government and extent*, when 
fear seems to paraiize the sceptered arm, j 
and to bow the crowned head to the nod of j 
the conqueror; bow much ought we to ad- ; 
mire the heroism of Gustavus the Fourth, 
the young King of the comparative!}* small 
realm of Sweden ! A monarch descended 
from a line of ancestors, whose names need j 
only be mentioned to awaken the most 
honourable recollections. 

He was horn on the Jst of November, 
1778, and succeeded to the throne on the 
.death of hi* father, who was assassinated on 
the night of the 15th of March, 1791. Bei ng 
a minor, his uncle the Duke of Sudcrma- \ 
nia became regent. In 1782, Gustavus HI. I 
had made a will, by which he ordered, 1 
that, in case of his decease, his son, Gus 
tavus Adolphus, conformably to the funda¬ 
mental laws of the kingdom, should not 
assume the reins of government till arrived 
at the age of twenty-one. When the war 
broke out between him and Russia, he made ! 
a second will, by which the majority of 
the heir apparent was fixed at eighteen, 
oruaccount of the extraordinary progress I 
that young prince had made in his studies, 
his early indications of courage and judg- j 
ment, and the exigency of the times. The 
assassination the monarch brought this ; 


provident testament too scon into effect. 
His brother, the Duke of Sudermania, was 
scarcely seated in the regency, before the 
creatures of Russia, a power ever hostile to 
.Sweden, retired to various other countries. 
Amongst the most turbulent was the Baron 
von Armfeldt, who, by his intrigues with 
the court of St. Peters Lurgh, was very ac¬ 
tive in endeavouring to deprive the Duke 
i of the regency, and even of life. The 
court of Sweden was not ignorant of his 
plots; all his steps were observed by spies; 
and an opportunity was seized to take his 
i papers from him ; they were sent to Stock- 
I holm and laid before the proper tribunal, 
who arrested all his accomplices that were 
in the kingdom. The greater part of the 
documents relative to this trial were pub¬ 
lished, and proved incontrovertibly to the 
world, that the conspiracy was managed by 
the court of Russia. 

The Dukeof Sudermania wished to unite 
iiis royal ward with one of the young Pi in- 
-cesses of the house of Mecklenburg. The 
marriage was even agreed on, and the 
Princess publicly announced as the future 
Queen of Sweden. At the news of this 
measure the Empress of Russia shewed 
great displeasure, pretending that Gusta¬ 
ves III. had promised her the hand of his 
son for one of her grand-daughtcis. The 
j regent would not hearken to her message, 

; which was couched iu terms rather of com- 
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inand tiian expostulation; and the misun¬ 
derstanding between Sweden and Russia 
seemed ready to assume the most serious 
appearances, when a French emigrant, 
named Cluistin, arrived at Stockholm, 
He had come from England, and gave out 
that he was charged with a mission from 
Count d* Artois to the Northern Powers. 
But this was only a pretence, for it was well 
known afterwards, that he was a secret 
messenger from the Czaiina to incline the 
regent to her views. Ilis ncgociation was 
attended with success ; and, in the course 
of a few weeks. General Budberg arrived 
in Sweden, as Ambassador from Russia. 

By him the King and his uncle were 
persuaded to repair to St. Petersburg, where 
the most splendid entet tainments were 
devised and given; and the Grand-Duchess 
Alexandra was introduced, in the full blaze 
of youthful charms and regal attire, to the 
young monarch. The sight of her easily 
made him forget the Princess of Meckieu- 
burg. Proposals of marriage being instant¬ 
ly oRe red, they were readily accepted, and 
a day was fixed for the nuptials. 

When the contract was presented to the 
King to sign—to the astonishment of the 
imperial assembly, who with wonder and 
disappointment at so much conscientious¬ 
ness and wisdom in a lover and a youth of 
nineteen) he said, that the Princess must 
previously change her religion; for, till 
she complied with that condition, he could 
not se^his hand to the contract. 

Catherine at first had recourse to per¬ 
suasion, Battery, and promises, to prevail 
on him to sign the deed; but still the young 
King, though often regarding the lovely 
Alexandra with a sorrowful and pleading 
look, remained firm to his purpose.— 
“ The laws of my country command me, 
(continued he), and none can I make Queen 
of Sweden who refuses to comply with what 
they require."—At these words, which 
were delivered in a cairn and determined 
tone that declared them to be irrevocable, 
the Empress rose sternly from her chair, 
and, followed by the Grand Duke and his 
imperial sisters, left the room. 

Gustavus was steady ; and in defiance of 
the threats of Russia, and his love for the 
Princess, he the next morning quitted St. 
Petersburg for Sweden, with the regent 
artd his whole retinue. Disgusted with the 


designs of Russia, and devoting his mind 
entirely to the welfare of his country, tho 
virtuous young monarch soon conquered 
his regrets for the lovely Alexandra; and 
on the 31st October, 1797, married the no 
less . beautiful than amiable Dorothea 
Wilhelmina, fourth daughter of the here¬ 
ditary prince of Baden (and sister to the 
Empress of Russia and the Queen of Bava¬ 
ria) who wa^ born on the 12th of March, 
1781. Before-tbe expiration of a twelve¬ 
month, the young Queen gave birth to a 
son. 

Since the King of Sweden first unsheath¬ 
ed his sword against his mighty enemy, it 
is marvellous to behold the conquests of 
the one and the resolution of the other. 
The bloody wreaths won on the plains of 
Austerlitz and Friedland, arc yet green on 
the brows of Napoleon ; and still Gustavus 
remains undismayed, Stralsund and Ru- 
gen are lost; but no particle of their mo¬ 
narch's glory has fallen with them. No 
Swedish artillery or ammuuition swell the 
arsenals of their enemy ; no Swedish sub¬ 
jects fill his prisons : when overpowered by 
numbers, they cither died sword in hand, 
or retired, in the Parthian maimer, making 
a dreadful havock amongst the French 
troops who dared to disturb their retreat. 

The Northern ally of the King of Swe¬ 
den is fallen from his side; the peace of 
Tilsit is signed; and Gustavus stands alone 
on the Continent, with all the arms of the 
conqueror levelled at his breast 1 

Though attacked on the east by the for¬ 
midable force of Russia and menaced on 
the south by tlve combined armies of France 
and Denmark, he still holds firm to Eng* 
land and to honour: and like his bravg 
ancestors, will acknowledge no peace that 
does not leave Sweden free.—IIis people 
are worthy of their kingq and in all their 
proceedings manifest, rather the ardent 
affection of children to a parent, than mere¬ 
ly the cooler feelings of faithful subjects. 
He mixes with them at their public festi¬ 
vals; they share in his domestic comforts; 
and while they look on his lovely wife and 
his beautiful offspring, their hefc/ts acknow¬ 
ledge the empire of virtue ; and when he 
turns his eyes on the people, his soul ex¬ 
ults in a nation which loves him as a iatliey, 
as a benefactor, and as a good King, the 
noblest work of God. 
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THE LIFE OF DOMENICIIINO Z AM FIERI. 

[Continuedfrom Page 203 .] 


Posterity, which alone determines tli< 
rank of great artists, his placed the name o 
Guido belowthat of Domenichiuo ; their con¬ 
temporaries thought differently, and their par 
tialtly was eminently man ifested in this circum¬ 
stance. They established, agatust all justice, 
an extreme disproportion in the value thev 
affixed to their respective labou i*s. The Flagel¬ 
lation of St. Andrew brought Domenichiuo only 
ISO Roman crowns; whilst Guido received 
400 fur his picture of the Saiut on his Knees 
before the Cross. When these paintings were 
exhibited to the public, the majority decided 
in favour of Guido ; hut Domenichino wanted 
no other consolation than the applauses of 
Anoibal. u Domeuicbino's,” *a*d he, “ i® the 
work of a scholar; Guido's is that of a master; 
but the scholar is superior to the master.” 
This celebrated expression of Caracci gives us 
a strong idea of the excellence of Domenichino; 
it was that of an artist, who, wanting the 
accuracy of a master, possessed that genius 
and lire which are always ranked far above 
correctness and regularity. But Domenichino 
had yet greater applauses from nature unin¬ 
fected by the sophistications of science. 

An old woman of the lower rank came one 
day with her child into the chapel, and, being 
struck with the expression of the characters 
in the painting, exclaimed,—“ See, my dear, 
with what fury these executioners ’torture the 
saint 1 Behold the in darned visage of the one 
who threatens him, and of the other who ex¬ 
erts all his force, whose every nerve is in ac 
lion in tightening the cords that bind him ! 
See, too, how faith supports the martyr in 
the midst of his torments! He raises his 
eyes to heaven, and seem® to triumph til his 
suiteringa." After pronouncing these words, 
•he threw a coUl and iudifiVreut look npou the 
XXX IF VoL IV. 


picture of Guido, and, bathed in tears, quitted 
the chapel. 

Grievously wounded and depressed by the 
injustice of his enemies, Domenichino resolved 
to return to Bologna, where pne of his friends, 
a priest of the church of St. Jerome, procured 
him to be employed in painting the altar-piece. 
This work, known by the name or The Com¬ 
munion of St. Jerome, is universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the masterpiece of Domenichino. 
The judgment of Poussin upon it is well 
known. This great master considered the 
Transfiguration by Raphael, the Descent from 
the Cross, by Daniel de Volterre, and the Com¬ 
munion of St. Jerome, by Domenichino, as 
the three most perfect works which the art 
had produced. For this inestimable picture 
he received but fitly crowns. The enemies 
of Domenichino, compelled to acknowledge 
its excellence, endeavoured to degrade it by 
stigmatizing it as a plagiarism, and a copy. 
Lanfranc, who had been long his enemy, re¬ 
membered that Augustin Caracci bad formerly 
taken this subject for the Chartreuse of Bo¬ 
logna; and pretended that Domenichino, in¬ 
capable of any great work of original inven¬ 
tion, had stolen the ideas of Augustin. 

To strengthen this assertion, he employed 
Francis Perrier, his pupil, to engrave the 
composition of Augustin, which he circulated 
through Rome. His accusation, unjust as it 
was, had yet some colour of truth. 

It is not to he denied that Domenichino had 
somewhat availed himself of the general style 
of composition, aud disposition of figures, pc • 
culiar to his preceptor ; but it is impossible to 
charge him with any want of invention : for, 
whatever he the merit of the work ot Augustin, 
it can sustain no comparison with that of 
Domenichiuo, in the truth and beauty of 
!ST m 
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Conception, the strength of character, and that 
abundance of pathetic expression which en¬ 
noble the thoughts, and exalt the superi¬ 
ority of this great painter far beyond the com¬ 
petition of any ^temporary rival. The en¬ 
graving of the picture of Augustin, published 
by Lanfr&nc, did not, however, produce the 
expected effect ; it only served to display his 
malevolence, and establish the fame of Do- 
meitichiuo. The Communion of St. Jerome 
was finished in 11)14, in the thirty-third year 
of his age. 

If this masterpiece with which he enriched 
the art had not the power to silence his ene- 
mies, it nevertheless increased the number of 
his paitizans, and consequently, of his em¬ 
ployers. Business now flowed in upon him. 
He was engaged with Lao franc, Guerchino, i 
and Joscphin, in a palace of Rome, w hich has 
since come into the possession of the Marquis 
Costaguti. He represented there on the ceil¬ 
ing, Ap6i!o driving his Chaript, resplendent 
with the light of Truth, supported by Time. 
He painted likewise for the Marquis Maffei, 
on the ceiling of a small chamber, the History i 
©i'Jacob and Rachael. Rut he had frequent 
occasion to employ his talents in works of 
greater enterprise and difficulty. lie was , 
employed to decorate with paintings in fresco 
the chapel of St. Cecilirt, in the church of 
St. Louis of France. These are, in truth, 
the best of his productions ; they represent 
the chief events of the life of St. Cecilia. lu 
the two first we behold the saint distributing 
her goods among the poor ; the moment in 
which she refuses to sacrifice to idols; in 
the third she is represented on her knees, with 
Valerian her husband, receiving a crown of 
flowers from the hands of an angel; in the 
fourth she is represented dying of her wounds. 
The ceiling presents her apotheosis. 

He went afterwards to the town of Fano, 
where he painted in the cathedral, for the 
chapel of the family of Nulfi, the Life of the 
Virgin, in fresco. Afterwards the desire of 
seeing his parents recalled him to Bologna 
He there painted a picture in which he* re¬ 
presents himself employed in the midst of his 
family. 

Tlic most distinguished works which lie 
executed in this city, are two great pic¬ 
tures, entitled The Virgin of Hosaire, and The 
Martyrdom of St. Agnes. The subject of the 
hrst is complicated, and not easy to he under- 
stood. 

The artist himself ha* given a vague ex¬ 
planation of this mystical allegory. InVcgard 
to execution, this painting presents the most 
striking beauties. The Martyrdom of St. 


Agues is not inferior; the head of the saint i» 
exquisitely expressive and pathetic. 

Domcnictiino married in his own country * 
he espoused a young and amiable woman, so 
handsome that she served him for a model in 
his paintings. 

Gregory XV. when a cardinal, was godfather 
to 011 c of his sons. When he became Pope lie 
appointed Domenichino architect of the apos¬ 
tolical palace. The death of Gregory deprived 
him of that employment, and of many other 
happy occasions of exercising his talents. 
Fortunately, the cardinal Alexander Montali 
was then building the church of St. Andrew 
della Valle . This prelate, who greatly admired 
the talents of Domenichitio, drew him from 
liis retirement, and employed him to paint 
the pulpit and the cupola of that church. 

Domeuichiuo first painted the four arches 
of the cnpola, in which lie represented, in a 
large and colossal maimer, the four Evange¬ 
lists. He attempted, likewise, in the pulpit 
and spaces of the window s, the History of St. 
Andrew. This work was almost completed. 

Having finished, with much study and fa¬ 
tigue, the designs for the cupola, and whilst 
he was meditating three compositions for it in 
a different style, the death of the cardinal de¬ 
prived him of one of his chief protectors. H is 
enemy Lanfranc pretended.that he could not 
finish, unassisted, the whole of the works for 
which he had engaged. He thus obtained for 
himself the execution of the cupola. 

Domenichino was sensible of this new in¬ 
jury, but had some consolation in the general 
censure of his rival. 

1 he cardinal Octavio Bandini, to recom¬ 
pense hiu», employed him to paint in the 
church of St. Silvester, at Monte Cavailo, the 
four orals which are in the chapel of that 
prelate. He there represented subjects from 
the Old 1 estament: Esther before Ahasuerus, 
Judith showing to the Hebrews the head of 
Holoferaes, David playing on the Harp be- 
fore the Aik, and Solomon on liis throne 
with his Mother Bathsheba, or, according to 
others, with the Queen of Sheba. 

He painted afterwards in Santa Maria de la 
Vittorio. , the Virgin with the Infant Jesus and 
.Si. l i aucis. On the walls of the same chapel 
he painted, in two pieces, the same saint re¬ 
ceiving the prints, and entranced with the 
sounds of heavenly music. 

On the completion of the church of St. 
Charles de Catinari, the paintings were intrust- 
ed to Domenichino. He fu el painted in the 
arches of the vault, the four Cardinal Virtues; 
>ut the misfortune which pnrsuedhim through 
tile, and at length brought him to the grave. 
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did not suffer him to receive fur these admir¬ 
able works any adequate compensation. Do- 
menichino, afflicted ami irritated by the malice 
of his enemies, left the figure of Tcmiperance 
imperfect, and would not undertake the paint¬ 
ing of the cupola. 

He painted ufterwards, for the church of St. 
Peter, a picture representing the martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian ; and another as considerable for 
the altar-piece of St. John ties Bolnnnais. In 
this last are painted the Virgin and the Infant 
Jesus ; A Concert of Angels ; St. John and St. 
Peter. When wc consider the merit of these 
works, wc are surprised that they did not ob¬ 
tain for the artist an affluent fortune; hut so 
badly was he paid, that his condition was 
scarcely bettered by bis acknowledged excel¬ 
lence and constant employment. He accepted, 
therefore, an invitation to paint the chapel 
of the Treasury at Naples. The important 
trust had been successively consigned to Guido 
and Joseph in, both of whom abandoned it. 
They had been compelled to leave the city for 
fear of poison, as the Neapolitan artists were 
enraged to see strangers snatching away the 
fruits of labours in which they thought them¬ 
selves only* should be employed. Their 
menaces drove them from the city. One of 
them named Coreuzio, by birth a Greek, who 
after the departure of Guido had been employ¬ 
ed in conjunction with another painter called 
Caracciuolo, was less remarked for his talents 
than fora ferociousandrevengeful disposition. 
Dotnenichino did not know himbut the order 
of the viceroy had compelled Corenzio to aban¬ 
don his employment; and Domenichiuo, in 
order to support his family, and compensate 
himself for the loss of his late place, so far 
overcame his fears as to accept the offer, with¬ 
out yielding to the prayers of his w ife and ; 
friends, who in rain endeavoured to dissuade 
him. 

He treated with the envoys of Naples in 
1629, and repaired to that city with his family, j 
where he was received with distinction. 

After examining the edifice which he was 
engaged to ornament, lie began liis composite | 
ons without delay. He took his subjects from 
the Life of St. Januarius, the tutelary saint of 
the Neapolitans, and retraced the various cir¬ 
cumstances in which his protection had Ufcen I 
eminently evinced towards the city. 

When the designs were fiuished, he was 
compelled, in order to execute them on the ; 
walls, to erase the labours of Coreuzio and 
Caracciuolo. Theif rage was now at its height; 
but Domenichiuo was too well fortified under 
the protection of the viceroy to fear any at¬ 
tempt upon his life. Not being able to attack 


jj his person, they assaulted his fume,and vilified 
his works in the common language of envy* 
!! Nature they said, had not bestowed genius 
upon him ; and whatever merit he had was 
produced by tedious and toilsome industry. 
Libels of this kind were affixed to the' door of 
liis house, and he received anonymous letters 
daily, in which their malice blazed out with in¬ 
vincible fury. 

They informed him, that were it not for the 
attentive zeal of an ecclesiastic, who endea¬ 
voured to amuse liis distraction by music and 
conversation, he would inevitably fall into 
madness and stupidity. 

Laufranc and Espagnolet joined themselves 
to the cabals of the Neapolitan painters: they 
saw with envy the vast design with which Do- 
menichino was intrusted, and had the baseness 
to represent the price of liis engagement as 
extravagant, although he had stipulated to 
receive no more than Caravagio, the same as 
Guerchiuo, and but half as much as was pro¬ 
mised to Guido. 

They said, moreover, that he introduced 
many figures in his paintings with aview only 
to enhance their price. This ridiculous charge 
Domenichiuo had the weakness to repel, by 
displaying in one of his compositions a veil 
which filled an extraordinary space. But he 
chiefly confounded his enemies by the labour 
which he bestowed 011 every part of his de¬ 
signs ; and, indeed, he employed so much of 
his time in perfecting his works, that he him¬ 
self was in a manner the cause of his agree¬ 
ment with the treasurers of the chapel being 
in the end disadvantageous to him. 

Meantime his enemies attacked him on all 
sides : they said that Lanfranc, whose expe¬ 
dition was well known, would have finished 
tbe chapel in half the time. This last affirmed 
that the entire life of Domenichiuo would not 
suffice to finish it, and that they must of 
necessity employ him. After the death of 
* Domenichiuo, the wishes of this jealous and 
: inveterate rival were but too well accomplish- 
| ed. 

They had now recourse to the most des¬ 
perate means of ruining Domenichiuo : they 
| bribed the mason, who prepared the plastcr- 
iugs on which he was to paint, to mix ashes 
with the liine that he used, so that wheu Do- 
menichino retouched his figures, the plaster¬ 
ing of the wall cracked, and impeded the con¬ 
tinuance of his work. But his constancy sup¬ 
ported him against their malice, and he in¬ 
dulged the fond hope of genius, that justice 
would be rendered him at u future day. 

At this time he was obliged to suspend his 
labours in the chapel, in order to complete 
M jji J 
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some paintings which llie viceroy of Naples j 
was desirous of sending to Spain. 

Again his enemies were in arms, led on by 
Fspuguolct He represented to the viceroy 
that the paintings of Domenichino were toler¬ 
able when first produced, hut that he spoiled 
them by a vain desire of excellence, which he 
could not attain, and which it was hopeless to 
pursue. At last Domenichiuo was ordered to 
paint in the presence of the viceroy ; and to 
this mortification was added that of seeing 
Lspagnolet point out some imaginary defects 
in his works, and persuade Che viceroy to have 
them retouched before him. 

His perseverance was exhausted by this last 
iusult to genius, this degrading concession to 
lguoj aucc and malice. He left the city in haste, 
accompanied by one of his pupils, and repaired 
to Rome. When the viceroy was informed of 
his flight he arrested his wife and daughter, 
and sequestered his property. 

Doiucnichino in vain solicited the release of 
his family; flually, perceiving that his expos¬ 
tulations were ineffectual, he returned to 
Naples, and resumed his labours. 

Ilis family was now restored to liberty, and 
had permission to retire to Rome as they de¬ 
sired. But his resignation could not appease 
those rivals whom his superiority had inflamed. 
They renewed the plots agaiust him which had 
formerly compelled him to quit Naples ; they 
corrupted his Nephew', a profligate and aban¬ 
doned wretch, aud frightened him with me¬ 
naces against his life. 

Finally, having employed three years in 
paiuting the cupola, when one year of vig<*. ous 
aud uninterrupted labour would have sufficed, 
the perpetual mortifications which he suffered, 
diminished the force and spirit of that genius 
which could best shoot out in trauquillity and 
peace. 

He could now trust no one, not even his 
wife, through fear of poisou. He daily di¬ 
minished his allowance of nourishment; but, 
notwithstanding all his precautions, he yielded 
to the severity of h s afflictions on the 15th of 
April 3§4), in the sixtieth year of his age, after 
lingering many days in the most cruel tor¬ 
tures. 

It is yet a matter of doubt, whether his 
death was caused by grief, or the desperate 
practices of his enemies. His wife affirmed 
that he was poisoned in some water which he 
used every morning; others contend that he 
died a victim of melancholy. It is more na- 
tnral to believe this last representation, from 
the peculiar churactcr of Doiucnichino. Ilis 
excessive sensibility, and softness of temper. 


too easily admitted melancholy to prey upon 
his spirits, till the foundations of life were 
too weak to sustain any additional weight of 
grief. 

The same misfortune which pursued him 
through life, may be said to have accompanied 
him even after death- The hatred of his eue- 
mics was neither extinguished nor softened by 
his dissolution ; Lanfranc wus yet the perse¬ 
cutor of his memory. 

Scarcely was Domchichino in his grave, 
when the w orks which were left incomplete 
were destroyed by the jealousy of this artist, 
who substituted his own productions; nothing 
iu the chapel w as spared hut the angels aud 
the paintings below them. 

Tile persecution of his enemies extended 
eveu to his family; the wife aud daughter of 
this great painter were compelled to refund 
great part of the. sums w hich he had received, 
under the pretext that he had left unfinished 
a work which w as the monument of his glory, 
and, in some measure, a monument of him¬ 
self. 

He was buried without distinction in the 
cathedral of Naples. A short time afterwards, 
the academy of St. Luke, at Rome, honoured 
him with a funeral service, not unworthy of 
his merits. His eulogiuiu was pronounced by 
J. B. Passereni, member of that academy, of 
which the whole body omitted uotbiug that 
could immortalize the name of so distinguished 
an artist. 

; Domenichino left to his daughter a great 
number of designs, and unfinished paintings, 
and in money about twenty thousand Roman 
crowns Her youth, beauty, and captivating 
talents, aud more particularly the honour of 
affinity to so great a painter, made her re¬ 
quired iu marriage by mauy of illustrious rank. 
She married a gentleman of Prsaro. 

In person, Domenichino was short and 
lusty; his complexion was fair, aud his 
cheeks fall of colour ; his eyes were blue, aud 
his month well proportioned nud pleasing; 
in his last years his hair was white. His 
manner of dress, which was extremely simple, 
gave him the appearance of dignity and re¬ 
spect. He was easy of access, grave and in¬ 
structive in conversation, but more addicted 
to solitude than society. Iu his hours of 
leisure, he read with peculiar devotion the 
sacred writings ; and, w hen more unbending, 
the treasures ^.of history aud auticut mytho- 
togy. 

He often consulted M. Agucchi respecting 
I the composition of his works ; and Albanus 
j assures us, that if, iu his paintings iu tb« 
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church of St. Andrew della Valle, and those 
of St. Charles de Catinari, any thing of the 
unnatural or monstrous appear, it must be 
charged upon M. Agucehi, in w hose judgment 
JUouieniehino implicitly confided. 

His studies were in the extreme laborious. 


the same care their good and bad productions; 
and was accustomed to obscrt'C, that as HO 
book was so had biit that some .good might Ik*. 
extracted from it, so in painting, from works 
of excellence beauties might be borrow ed, and 
from those of inferiority we might be taught to 


Some of his designs arcyet preserved, ill which 
the heads and hands, effaced and drawn anew, 
are varied seven or eight times in the move¬ 
ment and attitude; and frequently he would 
make twenty sketches of a single figure. If 
any thing, therefore, of heaviness appear in a 
few of his works, it must not be imputed to 
barrenness of invention, but to a restless and . 
unappeasable dissatisfaction with his labours, 1 
joined to a diffidence which would scarcely 
permit him to think even his best works finished 
with that excellence of which he thought them 1 
capable. He was dubious and indecisive in J 
respect to the estimation of his works; and 
w hen his friends would press him to follow the 
example of other masters, and labour less 
upon them ; he would reply, “ it is for myself 
alone, and the perfection of the art, that I • 
labour.” 

He was convinced that a painting should be 
equally laboured in every part; that nothing 
should be slightly dismissed, and that genius 
should never relax its efforts. 

When,after long meditation upon a subject, 
he had settled the plan of invention and 
disposition, he was accustomed to say that 
the work w as done. 

When he was told the sarcastic criticisms of 
his enemies, he concluded that he had pro¬ 
duced a good performance4 and by the same 
rule, when he was informed that they 
praised any of his paintings, he w ould exclaim, 
“ l am not altogether certain that 1 have not 
committed sonic very great blunder.” 

He was noi susceptible of any lasting or j 
vehement anger; aud notwithstanding he 
saw with concern the reputation of Guido 
advanced above his own, he yet never hesitated 
to do justice to his talents, and treat him with 
friendship w henever they met. In the sequel, 
these tw o men, so worthy of esteem, were of 
mutual service to each other. 

He judged with equal impartiality the nn- 
tieut and modern masters; he examined w ith 


avoid errors. 

It was not to favour alone that Dotncnicbino 
owed his employment of architect of the Apos¬ 
tolical Palace- Ilis judgment in architecture 
was generally esteemed. He studied the art 
with peculiar attention, though he ucver ex¬ 
ecuted any considerable monument 

He learned from Father Mattheo Zocco- 
lino the principles of optics aud perspective, 
and was tolerably versed in mathematics — 
Though he himself never executed a siugle 
statue, many ai-e yet shown at Rome of which 
he furnished the design and models. 

In his early youth lie had a decided taste 
for music; he had acquired a theoretic know¬ 
ledge of it; and many able composers were 
fond of hearing him discourse upon the art, 
and were accustomed frequently to consult, 
him. Jcau Doni, in his treatise upon theatri¬ 
cal music, has mentioned w itli praise the uauiu 
of Domenicbiuo as one of the most skillful 
judges. 

Ilis pencil was always chaste; the purity of 
his mannera added lustre to the brilliancy of 
his taleuts; and this painter may, perhaps 
singly, challenge the rare praise of being-nut 
only most eminent in his art, but equally dis¬ 
tinguished for those virtuous practices which 
inspire the veneration of the good. 

Jt will be asked, therefore, with some rea¬ 
sonable surprise, how it came that Domcui- 
chino, living in retirement, blameless in liis 
life, and more than just to the merits of other 
painters, could raise up against himself ene¬ 
mies so numerous and invincible ? 

This mystery is easily explained. The per¬ 
secution of his rivals would have been feeble 
but for the ignorance and prejudice of a cer¬ 
tain class of connoisseurs; for it must he re¬ 
marked that the beauties of this painter arc 
not such as arc strongly felt l»y common ca¬ 
pacities ; those ouly can properly esteem 
them who have studied the art as a system. 

[Tb be Continued.] 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PE ATE. 


DESIGN TOR A TEMPLE AND BRIDGE, 

TO A 

NOBLEMAN OR GENTLEMAN'S PARK. 


BY U. GANDY, A. R. A. 


Yitis design is selected because it pos¬ 
sesses much of the simplicity and elegance we 
ought to see in a building of the Grecian taste*, 
and is a specimen of that style which we wish 
more generally introduced in this country, in 
ender to keep pace with the classical know¬ 
ledge of our Universities. 

The purity of architecture wc conceive to 
he in the selection of parts well arranged; 
like the human countenance they are few, but 
infinitely varied 5 we can distinguish modesty 
and chastity, from impudence and depravity, 
and between the ornaments, well or ill dis¬ 
posed, of an ignorant savage, or a refined 
Greek.—At least, so far our judgment has a 
criterion for taste ; a buildiug may be over¬ 
loaded, and have misplaced decorations, like 
those suspended to the nose. Tips, &c. of some 
of Ihe Indian nations. 

We have examined many of the public and 
private structures of this kingdom, and find 
but few which have features of Grecian beauty: 
and we regret to remark our disappointment 
in many, which hai'e some of the semblances 
(as iu columns) but arc generally half buried 
in walls, neither appearing to give shelter or 
shade to the owner or stranger who approaches 
them.—It is nut onr intention, therefore to 
present our readers with many of this descrip¬ 
tion, as we consider what is published should 
be held up as models to help to form a purity 
of taste equal with the morality our best 
poets inculcate, as it is less expensive to build 
on paper than in stone, we propose to give 
designs from living professors, as well as from 
some of those w hich are executed, as exemplars 
in the art vve are endeavouring to diffuse. 


The design here given was made for a gentle¬ 
man who had collected many Greek sculptures, 
chiefly relating to hunting, and select parts of 
the history of Diana, with a statue of the 
Goddess herself. It was intended to erect a 
temple as uu ornamental object in view of the 
house, on the boundaries of the park, to con¬ 
tain these sculptures within and near it,— 
over a stream of water which flows from 
a spring at the hack, and a bridge to carry a 
road before it. Tlie sculls in the frieze are 
those of the deer, which were prepared for the 
purpose from the animals themselves. 

In all coses designs in architecture are 
governed by local circumstances, and the ex- 
teut of the builder's purse.—This is an apo¬ 
logy for many errors committed in that art, 
and is often made use of to hide the want of 
skill in the artist, who cannot, or does not 
bend all his powers to form a pleasing com¬ 
bination with those things which present 
themselves on the spot, appearing very often 
j like difficulties incompatible with each other, 

; but assuredly it is possible to mould those 
things like clay in the sculptor's hands.—It is 
J genius determines what character the coun¬ 
tenance of a head shall have, otherwise it is 
un unintelligible mass, or liiisshapen at¬ 
tempt. 

We leave our readers to judge, whether the 
irtist has obtained any of these advantages in 
the design before him, and bow far his purpose 
is answered in combining the materials which 
were proposed within bis reach, according to 
the above reasoning. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICA TIONS. 


TIIE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Most people paps their whole lives in 
search of happiness, exert every effort to enjoy 
it, ami can never succeed. The story I ain 
about to relate is an example of this unhappy 
truth. 

A inan of a roiid and peaceful disposition 
had purchased a small country house, about c • 
league from the capital ; hither he had retired 
alone to avoid the turbulent temper of his.wife. 
On his arrival, lie exclaimed, “ she will not 
seek ins here to torment me; I have given up 
to her two-thirds of my fortune, she ought 
to be satisfied with her situation, and I wilt 
bless mine. Far from a wicked woman, whose 
temper was insupportable; far from a deceit¬ 
ful world, which 1 never liked ; with a moderate 
fortune, it is true, but with still more moderate 
desires, 1 shall be happy ; I shall excite no 
envy, l shall envy the bliss of no one, and ray 
days will gently glide on to that inevitable! 
term which is the last, and to many the hap¬ 
piest of their days.'’ 

Our moralizing gentleman in his new her¬ 
mitage, soon banished all melancholy reflec¬ 
tions. For the good there are thousands of 
enjoyments, and tranquillity is the source 
from which they all spring. “ What,” said 
Durval (for this is the name I shall give our 
hermit) “can lie more delightful than to have a 
garden? We may gather our peaches, adjust 
our vines, water our flowers, neither wife nor 
children are worth all these.” 

Every morning at sun-rise he walked out; 
later a shady bower protected him from the 
sun's fiercer rays. An old woman, his only 
domestic, brought him his breakfast, ami 
while he partook of it, gave him the history of 
all the wives iu the village. If she might be 
believed, they were all in the right, but in 
Durval’s opinion they were at) in the wrong. 

After breakfast he took up a book, ran over 
a few pages, and generally fell asleep over it; 
this was his manner of reading. TVotwithstand- 
ing he was not deficient in sense, but it was ot 
tliat natural kind, which does not need instruc¬ 
tion, and which would lose by extension or 
application. In his youth he had been fond of 
literature, and sometimes, either from taste, 
or for want of some other employment, still 
cultivated it. He now thought he should J>e- 
oome young again, surrounded by so many 


tranquil enjoyments. Without carr, vcxatioi*, 
ambition, or any desires but those be could 
easily gratify, his position appeared to bins 
the happiest in the world. 

Durval bad promised hi mad f a long enjoy¬ 
ment in his new abode; but his friends, who 
were neither void of passions or vices like him, 
blamed him for having quitted the world, and 
resolved to make him abandon his retreat. 
They often visited him; he received them with 
pleasure, but they never left him without hav¬ 
ing put him out of humour, because, indefa¬ 
tigable in their undertaking, they never failed 
to press his retnrn to the capital.—“ Ah! mv 
friends,” lie would exclaim, “what have I 
•lone to you, that you wish to put a period to 
the happiness I enjoy? Why do you pretend to 
know better than myself, wliat is suited to my 
taste aod disposition?—Enjoy yourselves vour 
own way, and allow me to do toe same ” 

“ But your wife?” 

“ Let us have done with that subject, I 
in treat you.” 

“ Your absence is injurious to her.” 

“ Her presence would be an eternal torment 
for me.” 

“ Did you marry her then to fly from her 
presence?” 

“ I married her to be happy. Yon have not 
seen me in search of rank or fortune ; mode¬ 
rate in my tastes, sober in my desires, my 
only passiou was that of a sincere attachment 
to my wife, and a wish that she might return 
it. She refused me the one, 1 was too prodigal 
of the other, and I was convinced, but too late, 
that we did not suit each other: 1 have quitted 
her from reasonable motives, I have left her a 
freewill to live as she pleases; what would she 
have more? O, my friends, though you con¬ 
spire against uny peace, I give you my fervent 
wishes that Heaven may preserve yon from a 
cross and teaziug wife.” 

His had not been an inattentive hearer; for 
this conversation was of her own concerting, 
and she had i>een introduced without her hus¬ 
band’s knowledge, and placed iu a closet, from 
whence she could listen to all that passed. 

The last words he uttered enraged her so 
much, that she could no longer contain her¬ 
self, hut rushed from her concealment, and 
would have strangled Durval. “ Good God:” 
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cried lie on seeing Iter, ** who could have 
thought you so near?” “Vile, capricious, 
unjust man, 'tis you w ho accuse me, and of 
what?** “Compose yourself, Madam,” said 
he, “ if possible. It is no longer needful to 
reproach you, the proofs you have just ghen 
arc quite sufficient. 1 vow 1 have no wish of 
offenling you; I have said that our tempers 
could not possibly assimilate; your's rendered 
my existence insupportable; far from you I 
have sought a repose, which while with you 
I could never enjoy. Would you wish to pre¬ 
vent my happiness, when l offer no impedi- 
rueui to yout's?'* “ Your happiness, Sir, 
ought to consist in living with ntc, learn that 
none but women of a had character are ever 
shunned.**—■“ Even such women are not always 
void of humanity; and you have taught me, 
that with a virtuous mind it is possible to Ik* 
very inhuman. 1 wished to lead a peaceful life; 

I only valued mildness, and the kind attentions 
of friendship.*;—“ And why did you not tell 
me this sooner? You shall have all these, is it 
so difficult to content you on these heads? 1 
have always done you justice; you are an ho¬ 
nest, worthy, and amiable man, when you 
please : 1 was very happy with you, and 1 am 
persuaded that the only cause of our disagree- j 
meut is, because we have not understood each ! 
other.'* 

“ Rather acknowledge. Madam, that it is 
because you would never listen to me, that 
your only occupation was to torment me. 
You ere now sorry, or at least endeavour to 
appear so ; you make fair promises, hut is not 
the undertaking above your strength ? A reso¬ 
lution which springs from submission, has to 
contend with pride* and is never lasting.”— 
“ Try me, however; the steps l have taken, 
ought to be cqnsidered as a pledge of my sin¬ 
cerity ” 

The worthy wan was softened, without 
placing much faith in her fine promises ; his 
mild and easy disposition induced "him to com¬ 
ply. His friends who were present, joined 
their entreaties to these of his wife. The at¬ 
tack was strong and pressing: how could be 
resist? His natural goodness led him on much 
more than their fastidious remonstrances. His 
wife seeing that he was affected, had recourse 
to the last resource, she let fall a few tears; 
and Durval, who was on the point of imitating 
her, rushed into her arms, tenderly embraced 
her, and accompauied her to the capital, with¬ 
out regretting his garden. 

An enemy to deception, and not thinking it 
possible to utter language contrary to one’s 
sentiments, ignorant even of the smallest 
wiles, he had not the least 4 Uspiciou of the 


i sincerity of his wife, neither did she intend to 
deceive him; she had acted in a manner to 
satisfy the opinion of the world, and fmnly 
believed (hut it would cost her nothing to fulfil 
> her engagements. 

During the journey, she was prodigal of lur 
attention, lavished on him the kindest appella¬ 
tions ; in short, this return was so pleasing to 
both, that both were deceived. But the faults 
of temper are iu'tlie blood, and u very copious 
bleeding would have been requisite to work 
this miracle. 

“ Chnssez le nature), il revient au galop,’’ 
said La Fontaine. 

in the evening an entertainment was given 
to their friends; each attributed the reconci¬ 
liation to himself, and celebrated their joy by 
lively stanzas, whether good or had is of little 
importance ; they were, however, judged to be 
excellent. On retiring to rest, it was good 
night, my love, good night, iny dear, and on 
awaking they found themselves completely 
happy. During the day, the most perfect 
tranquillity reigned throughout the house. 
“ Well, Sir," said the lady to her quiet consort, 
M do you repent being once more under the 
same roof with me?"—“ Ah, my love," here- 
plied, u let it ever be thus, and I shall exult in 
iny determination.** N 

It is necessary to observe, that Madame 
Durval had a particular fondness for animals; 
that is to say, useless and incommodious ones. 
She entertained for heir's a tenderness beyond 
all expression, the utmost attention, and the 
best bits were always for them; in short, to 
make use of her own expression, she loved 
them to adoration. Perhaps after all, it was 
only to be in the fashion, for at that time visit 
a lady w henever you would, you were sure to 
find a cat, a monkey, a parrot, or an at»be. 
Madame Durval had a cat and a monkey: her 
husband, who liked neither the one uor the 
other, never caressed them, yet he suffered 
them to remain for the sake .of peace, and had 
never contradicted her on this account. 

Far from suspecting the storm that was 
about to fall on them, they sat down to supper. 
Scarcely had they,begun, when Madame Bur- 
val's cat received from her fair hand the w ing 
of a partridge, which she had cut off on pur¬ 
pose for him. Whether through hunger or 
jealousy, the monkey was desirous of having 
it also, and flew at the cat, who, resolving not 
to yield, had for a better defence sought an 
asylum under Dnrval’s chair. The battle be¬ 
gan, the monkey dextroualy avoided his ene¬ 
my's talons, which fell on the leg of ourworthy 
j gentleman, who, feeling himself scratched, 
I without iutending it, placed his heel ou tbs 
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Cnt’« paw. The. animal'* cries went to his f 
mistress's heart, and instantly lighted the fire 
of discord between the married pair. Madam 
accused her husband with having w is bed to kill 
her cat. u It is because 1 am fond of it, that 
you wish to destroy this porn- animal: come, 
come, my love," continued she, going to him, 

“ O Heavens! look what a state he is in : one 
must have a very hard heart to act thus." The 
good man now endeavoured to justify himself. 

“ No, no, Sir* l now see it plain, that you 
only returned home to afflict me, to wound 
me in tiic tenderest part, in w hat J hold most 
dear. 1 ought to have seeu this sooner, and 
nm a fool for having striven to deceive myself." 
— 41 Hut, Madam, you do uot see that my leg 
is bleeding ? ’— u Is that a reason for you to ! 
have crushed my cat? Yes, .Sir, 1 see you detest 
me, since you bate my cats, and this is only 
because I love them. J dare say you wish iue 
dead." “ No* Madam, I assure you J have no ' 
such w ish But since the involuntary harm 1 
have done one of them, has made you forget 
nil the promises you have made, why did you ! 
recul ine hither? The tranquillity which I 
was taught to expect bangs by so slender a j 
thread, that I am resolved to return to my 
country house."— “ Pray,.Sir, return whenever 
you please, you are very welcome, 1 shall offer [ 
no opposition, this very night if agreeable."— 
u Perfectly bo, .Madam, and I am still more 
desirous for this separation than you can be, 
but be assured that this trial shall he the last, 
for I swear that you shall never have it in your 
power to torment uie again.' 9 

Madam Durval's tender solicitude for her 
cat occupied her so uiucli, that hejr husband 
had arrived at his hermitage before she had 
perceived his departure. His old servant was 
quite astonished to see him. “ Yes, my good 
Louison," said he, “ it is I, it is your master, 
give him joy, he is rid for ever of his 
wife." “ What, is she dead ?" “ No, child j 
she is not likely to die, but she is still less 
likely ever to see me again. I, without intend¬ 
ing it, trod upon her cat's paw, and she will 
never forgive me this dire offence.” M You 
arc right," replied Louison *, u she is madly 
fun^hol her beasts, aud would give the w hole 
universe for them." “ Louison, Louison," 
said the good man, “ if my w ife has singular 
fancies, you have duties, and the one 1 com¬ 
mand you to fulfil strictly is, to speak of my 
wife with respect."—** Upon my word. Sir, it 
is very difficult to hold one's tongue, when j 
One sees so much ill nature towards a husband, 
and so much kindness for beasts. And, be¬ 
sides, you said so yourself, and 1 am only your 
echo."—“ In that case 1 have said move lhau 1 
No. XXXIL Vol. IV. 


ought, and you should not repeat it" Lou- 
iflOn withdrew grumbling, aud saying to her¬ 
self, “ upon my word, it is a true saying, that 
a wicked wife is a bad piece of furniture."— 
As for Durval, he began his former manner of 
living, and found himself even happier than 
the first time. 

He lived in this way for nearly a year, with¬ 
out experiencing the least ennui . He had 
begged of his friends to visit him but seldom^ 
aud scarcely read their letters, because they 
were incessantly reproaching him with his 
retirement. 4< These are strange people," he 
would exclaim, “ they pretend to know what 
suits me better than myself *, but I kuow that 
there is neither wisdom nor friendship in ti e 
world, siuce it subjects us to general rule?, 
aud a man is not permitted to make himself 
happy his own way.” 

About a hundred yards from his house dwelt 
a very charming young widow ; she was mibl 
and lovely as an angel, and like himself lived 
in great retirement. He beheld her, aud at 
first night was much pleased with her, lie 
cultivated her acquaintance, often visited her, 
aud willingly left his shady bower to enjoy her 
society. Imperceptibly his attachment be¬ 
came stronger, and he fancied he perceived 
that it was mutual. How much he regretted 
not being at liberty to offer her his hand. 
“ This is the woman," thought he, “ that 
would have suited me, my days would have 
happily glided aw ay, and I should have lived 
with her in perfect tranquillity. Why are we 
doomed to view the joys that are out of our 
reach ?" 

While he w*as involved in these gloomy re¬ 
flections, an express arrived to infornuhlm of 
the death of his wife. This news cost him no 
tears ; on the contrary, lie felt a secret joy, 
and mentally exclaimed, u now l shall marry 
the widow, I have still time to lie happy, and 
l return thanks to Heaven.” He did not at¬ 
tempt to put on the appearance of grief, for 
who could suppose it possible for him to 
regret a woman, who ever since their union 
had been bis constant tormentor? And be was 
too sincere to imagine, that one ought to feign 
what one does uot feel. 

Six mouths had elapsed when he publicly 
announced his marriage with the w idow. At 
this news, officious counsellors renewed their 
importunities, and he had to contend with all 
the eloquence of heated opposition. “ Y'our 
new* wife is not above twenty," they conti¬ 
nually exclaimed, “and \ou have long been on 
| the wrougside of forty. This ill-suited match 
will ruin your health, and shorten your exist¬ 
ence. Aud are you fit for the society of a 
N »i 
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young lady, you who have of latte led the life of 
an hermit, and lost every sort of relish for the 
pleasures of the world.*'— 44 Yes," he answered, 
44 l forgot in my garden the whole universe, 
but now I shall even forget uiy garden, with 
my amiable widow ; 1 wns happy, but my feli¬ 
city confined to my own breast, was useless to 
others; and solitude is criminal when it de¬ 
prives the world of a feeling heart.” 

With these arguments he triumphed over 
the counsels of his friends, or at least made 
them hold their tongues, which was the same 
thing to him. But his mild and peaceable 
consort, put him in a passion a hundred times 
in the space of six weeks. As he was natu¬ 
rally of a lively disposition, he soon became 
weary of the conversation of a person w ho 
was always of bis opinion. His wife always 
said as he did. This was very well in essential 
points, hut in trifling things nothing could be 
more insipid and insupportable. YYe some¬ 
times like to meet with an opposition contrary 
to our will, in order that vve may have the 
pleasure of overturning it. To change this 
tiresome monotonous life, he would sometimes 
give the most ridiculous orders, to try her 
temper, but all to no purpose. If she wished 
to go to the theatre, or to walk out, he would 
invite company, and oblige her to remain at 
home; she complied with his request without 
a murmur. 44 It is very strange," thought he, 
“ that I am horn to experience ail kinds of 
contradiction. It seems as if fortune had even 
taken it iuto her head to contrast the causes 
of my persecution.” 

One day a servant broke twenty guineas 
worth of china. Durval affected to say no- 
thing, in order to see whether bis w ife would 
scold; but no, she did not say a word.— 44 How, 
Madam,” exclaimed he, 44 you do not turn off 
this rascal?"— 44 It is a misfortune," she re¬ 
plied, 44 I will replace them, and then it will 
be no more thought of."— 44 Certainly, and 
your husband will pay for them? What, this 
careless scoundrel."— 44 He did not do it on 
purpose, and is sufficiently punished already, 
if he has any feeling."— 44 I believe you, Ma¬ 
dam ; but if lie should chance to have none 
you will soon not have a whole piece of fur¬ 
niture in your house. These people are not 
to he treated with so much delicacy, you must 
learn to scold. Madam ; you must make your¬ 
self feared; nothing will be secure, if you 
remain in this state ofiudolenee " 

A few days after this, her waiting maid shut 
the door on the head and paw of a little dog 
who had followed her. Dmval was present. 
On hearing the poor animal's cries, she mildly 
spid, 44 be careful of what you are about, you 


have hurt my dog. Well, Sir, you sec I can 
scold."—- 4< Agreed, Madam, but nevertheless 
your dog’s paw is broken, ami if you fancy you 
have scalded enough, 1 cannot give you credit 
for much feeling." 44 Its paw broken, poor 
Azor!"—She now slowly approached the dog, 
who, more dead than alive, had not moved 
from the place where the accident had hap¬ 
pened. She very composedly ordered it to he 
carried to a celebrated dog doctor, who the 
same evening sent word that it was dead.— 
, 44 Dead! I am sorry for it," she returned, 44 I 
will have no more of them ; when they die, it 
vexes one too much." 

Twenty such instances could not unfold her 
disposition better, hut the last is tod rcinurk- 
,j able to be passed over in silence. Her husband 
] caught in her dressing-room one morning a 
, handsome young uian, whose manners seemed 
more free and easy than decency could allow. 
Struck with astonishment, Durval stood 
awhile motionless, and thus gave time to the 
seducer to cfleet his escape. At last he ap¬ 
proached his wife, on whose features the sere¬ 
nity of innocence seemed to dwell. 44 What," 
he exclaimed, 4< yen whose virtue I so highly 
prized, iu whose love I exulted, you can so 
basely betray my honour, and degrade your¬ 
self?"— u I really am sorry for it," she calmly 
answered, 44 hut this young man caught me 
alone in my dressing room ; 1 told him I would 
call aloud for help, hut he threatened to kill 
himself if I spoke a word; and I feared, lest he 
should hurt himself before me.” 44 And thus 
you cared more for his life than my honour! 
Did you not feel you were inflicting upon me 
the severest wound a man can bear?"— 44 1 did; 
but you always wish people should get into a 
passion: he frightened me, and I really knew 
not how to get rid of him."— 44 Very well, ex¬ 
tremely well; but learn. Madam, that mild¬ 
ness, when it prevents our resenting an out¬ 
rage, is a vice, and l now am well acquainted 
with the state of your heart. I will return to 
my garden, which I have done well not to sell, 
and there will try to forget your charms and 
your crimes."— 44 As you wish. Sir ; hut reflect 
that such a step might attach dishonour to 
my name, and you ought to be careful of that. 

I married you because I thought you were a 
reasonable and prudent man; but instead of 
finding you such, the violeuce of your temper 
makes you displeased at every thing, and you 
scold continually."— u How, Madam, do you 
1 call a burst of well founded indignation and 
resentment, unjust scolding?"— 44 I ow n, Sir, 
that you have some grounds of complaint this 
time, but your w ay of complaining is so loud, 
and you know I hate noise.”— 44 You shall not 
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hear any ftiore, Madam, and through contempt 
l will refrain from expressing any longer the 
pain your degradation has caused me.”—Say- 
iug so, he withdrew, and returned to liis coun¬ 
try house. But couhl he find peace there? 
He carried in his heart, a full remembrance, 
likely to blast the happiness of his life. 

X he same evening his thoughts recalled to 
the preceding event, and shame and humili¬ 
ation spoiled his appetite: he took no supper. 
The next morning found him little better. 
His garden hud ceased to attract his attention, 
and to yield the same amusement us formerly. 
Bven Louisou’s presence teazed him, and he 
could not hear her mention the name of his 
wife without blushing. Reason soon however 
took his part, and rallied his spirits; be re¬ 
sumed part ot bis usual good nature, and even 
some cheerfulness. " What evil genius,” 
he exclaimed, “ had shed the bitterness of 
death in my soul? If a base woman lias 
trampled on the solemn vow of matrimony, 1 
remorseless and unblushing, shall I take 
upon myself the task of blushing for her! ! 


No; even prejudice must have its limits ; my 
honour cannot be in the power of a person 
who has lost her own. By contemning her, I 
acquit myself of my duty towards society, and 
he who w ould not think scorn sufficient, must 
have lost his senses.” 

He supped that very evening wdth a lighter 
heart thah he had done for some time; yet liis 
thoughts now and then skimmed over the sur¬ 
face of the past. He reflected that a woman, 
whom weakness bad led once into guilt, might 
another time fall a prey to other seducers, and 
that nothing but a violent remedy could save 
her from destruction; be therefore wrote to 
her, commanding her to retire instantly into 
a convent, and threatening her, in case 
of disobedience to his orders, to withdraw 
from her the allowance he consented to 
make her. She answered, without starting 
any objection, that she would fulfil his wishes 
the very same day— u Bv Heavens!” he ex¬ 
claimed, when receiving her reply, 44 her 
milducss will, I be lieve and hope, never find 
an equal.” 


NATIVITY OF BONAPARTE. 


Y\ E are favoured by an ingeuious Corres¬ 
pondent with the foliowiugcalculations on the 
nativity of Bonaparte, and prediction of tiie 
period of his death. We know that judicial 
astrology is very generally deemed, at best, 
but a conjectural science, and that in the 
present age, it has very few disciples; never¬ 
theless, we hope, as the present essay is to be 
considered only as an experiment, that we shall 
not incur censure from the most incredulous 
of our readers for inserting it: to inculcate an 
opinion of the approaching doom of the ty¬ 
rant may, in the present state of affairs, pos¬ 
sibly infuse some portion of encouragcrueut 
into the hearts of our countrymen. 

In the second century lived Claudius Pto¬ 
lemy, famous for his antient geography, skill 
in geometry, treatise on music, and catalogue 
of the fixed stars. He wrote a treatise on ju¬ 
dicial astrology in the Greek language: col¬ 
lecting, from the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
such predictions as he found true, and im¬ 
proved from his own experience.—As this 
book was not intended for novices, his meaning 
has been frequently misunderstood, but it has 
been studied with approbation by Regiomon¬ 
tanus (tlie inventor of decimals’), Kepler, Car¬ 
dan, Friar Bacon, Cornelius Agrippa, Philip 


Melancthon, Dr. Keil, Mr. Dry den the poet, 
&c. &c. but rejected of late by the mathema¬ 
ticians of Oxford and Cambridge without any 
experiment!—The author of these few lines i* 
inclined to thiuk that there is some truth in it, 
and that from experience only; although 
when it is generally allowed that matter acts 
upon matter, that even Jupiter alters the po¬ 
sition of the earth eight seconds of motion, 
viz. 3500 miles, while passing one-fifth of his 
orbit; and if the scriptures be true, that there 
were such things as lunatics, and further, if 
the physicians of the present day be not very 
much mistaken, that many diseases are subject 
to the solar aud lunar periods, he hopes there 
is no ueed of any further apology for a trial^f 
the truth of astrology on the nativity of Boua- 
parte, who is acknowledged by ali true Eng¬ 
lishmen, aud the friends of Mr. Pitt in purli¬ 
eu lai*, to be their greatest enemy.—From the 
time given by Bomiparte.himself to an astro¬ 
nomer in Corsica (viz. August 13 , 1769, at a 
quarter before ten A M.) calculations have 
been made, but as there is a small difference 
in the manner of calculation, ice. & c . I beg 
lenve to produce mine, which I think is more 
agreeable to the writings of Ptolemy than auy 
ol them. 

N u s 
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By only turning the equal time into the 
solar, aud working the directions, I find that 
af 15 years and 2 months, the Horizon was di¬ 
rected to the trine of Venus in nntiido, and the 
sun to the sextile of Venus in the ecliptic; at 
this time Bonaparte had an intrigue with a 
washerwoman's daughter; and a few months 
afterwards Mars was directed to the sextile of 
Saturn, and Venus to the opposition of the 
Moon, when he poisoned her with a pill of 
arsenic and Vcrdigreasc. At 20 y. 10 m. part 
of Fortune to the trine of the Sun, and at 
23 y. Sun to the sextile of Venus, and parallel 
of dupiter. At these times he was in great 
repute with those who were disaffected to 
government; hut at 22 y. 10 m. the Bloon to 
the opposition of the Sun, when the disaffected 
were in jeopardy, he was driven to poverty 
and disgrace; and the like at 25 y. wheu the 
Sun came to the opposition of the Moon, and 
almost at 26 y. when the part of Fortune came 
to the square of Saturn, and Horizon to the 
square of the Sun ; hut at 26 y. 5 m. the Sun 
came to the sextile of Jupiter, when he was 
made General of the armed force of France; 
*oon after, the Horizon to the trine of Venus 
in the ecliptic, when he married the widow of 
Beauhamois, who had been a kept mistress to 
Barras. In his 28th year he had Venus to 
the parallel of Jupiter, and Moon to the pa¬ 
rallel of Venus, shewing success, but the Sun 
to the body of Saturn shews danger of death . 1 

The Directory, who feared and hated him, 
being anxious to destroy him (according to 
Carnot) sent him on that tedious and uuc«r- 
taiu expedition to Egypt. 

At 29 y. 6 m. the part of Fortune to the 
square of the Moon, when he was defeated 
before Acre by Sir Sidney Smith, and all his 
hopes blasted by the victory of the Nile. At 
30 y. 5 m. part of Fortune to the trine of the 
Sun, and Venus to the body of Mercury, when 
he was made First Consul. At 31 y. 3 m. the 
Sun to the trine of the Moon, and soon after 
Mercury to the sextile of Venus, at this time 
he was very successful over the Austrians, and 
l^ewise in his 33d year, when the Moon came 
to the trine of Jupiter; but at 33 y. 9 m. the 
Horizon to the square of Mars, and part of 
Fortune to the square of the Moon, when the 
French gunboats w'ere bombarded and obliged 
to take shelter under their batteries from the 
attack of the English vessels. At 34 y. 8 m. 
the Meridian to the body of the Sun, when he 
was made Emperor of France. 

In his 371 I 1 year he had the Horizon to tire 
body of Jupiter, shewing the success he had 
ever the Austrians; but the Horizon to the 
square of Mercury, Venus to the parallel of 


Saturn and body of Mars, came up the same 
year (1805), anil shew ill luck, which was veri¬ 
fied in that grand victory of Lord Nelson. In 
the beginning of his 38tli year, the Moon to 
the trine of Venus, and the Horizon to the body 
of Jupiter in the ecliptic, which point out 
his* success in Prussia and Poland; hut the 
latter ftul of the year the part of Fortune came 
to the square of Mercury and square of the 
Moon, and in the beginning of liis 39 th year, 
the Moon to the opposition of Mars ; these 
point to his loss of the Danish fleet, and the 
emigration of the Portuguese to the Brazils: 
about the same time the Sun came to the trine 
of the Moon, and shews his victory over, and 
friendship with Russia. In his 40th year, viz. 
1808 and IS 09 , Mercury to the sextile of Jupi¬ 
ter, Moon to the parallel of Venus, and Moon 
to the trine of the Sun ; these point out great 
success, probably the downfall of the Turkish 
empire, and an end to the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

In his 41st year Saturn and Mercury to the 
sextile of Venus, these also give him success, 

! and raise his ambition to such an extravagant 
degree, that the eyes of Europe will be alarm- 
: ed and no longer duped by his treachery; and 
1 in his 42d year, viz. the latter end of 1810 or 
i beginning of 1811, the Sun, who is liylcg, 
becomes the parallel of the Moon to the pa- 
j rallcl of Saturn, and to the sextile of Mars 
(evilly affected). At this time I expect the 
j world will be convinced that he has reigned 
too long, and his death will be sudden and 
violent, either by suffocation or drowning. 

For the satisfaction of those who will be at 
the trouble of making these calculations, the 
planets, places, and latitudes are as follow :— 

1? 25. 46. 93 lat. 0. 3n. 15. 9 Bl* 0* 

53n. $ 12. 2 HR. 0. 5Sn. O 22. 43 & 
$ 7 . 1 93 3. 10s. $ 6 . 20 Si 0. 30n. 
D 23. 47* ^ 2. 5.9n. Moon’s ascending 
Node 20. 47 t . Right ascension of part of 
Fortune 8 . 2 s. and the right ascension of the 
Meridian is 110. 30. 

The method here taken admits of two kind* 
of aspects, viz. one in the ecliptic w ithout 
latitude, and the other in mundo, with the 
planets’ declination and a proportional part 
of the diurnal and nocturnal arches ; and the 
Meridian and Horizon, as^well as the planets, 
may be directed to both ; the modern aspects, 
viz. semiquadratc, sesquiquadrate, &c. are re¬ 
jected, because not mentioned by Ptolemy; 
the tmperans and obedieus, are equal distances 
from the tropics without latitude, and the 
measure of time (contrary to the method used 
by some of the moderns of reducing the dis¬ 
tance by the geometric motion of the sun, but 
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perfectly agreeable to the doctrine of Ptolemy) 
is one degree of directional motion tor one 
year. The muudatic parallels are equal dis¬ 
tance n from the Meridian and Horizon; and 
because when the Sun and Moon are not 
qualified for being hyleg, Ptolemy takes that 
planet which has dignities in place of the Sun 
mid Moon (even in case of life and dflpth), I 
conclude that he directed all the planets for 
other purposes which were of less import¬ 
ance. 

The Sun with Mercury in his own sign T>eo, 
in the tenth house, viz. the house of honour 
and preferment, and near the cusp of the 
eleventh house (the house of friendship), shew 
that the native will arrive to the greatest de¬ 
gree of eminence, and that he will be very skil¬ 
ful and successful in h '19 undertakings; but 
Mars in the eleventh, and near to the cusp of 
the twelfth (which is called the evil demon) 
shews that his successes arise chiefly through 
treachery. Venus near the cusp of the tenth, 
in trine to Jupiter in the second (the house of 
riches), shews that he will become very rich •> 
but Saturn evilly affected, near the Meridian 
in opposition to the Moon, shews him to he 
tyrannical, cruel, revengeful, deceitful, am¬ 
bitious, and destitute of every quality that 
may he called generous or honest. This posi¬ 
tion also sliew9 that he w ill die a violent death, 
for Ptolemy says, Saturn posited in most 
signs, configurated to the Moon, will cause 
death by water, being suffocated and drown¬ 


ed and there arc other testimonies to shew 
that he will die by slaughter, either civil, 
hostile, or by himself. As this account seems 
to agree with the disposition of Bonaparte, 
and the directions not only point at the time 
of the principal actions of his life, but also to 
the nature of those actions according to the 
rules of astrology; the author thinks that 
1 every person who has some know ledge in this 
science, and others who arc impartial, will 
acknowledge, that there may he some truth in 
astrology. However, if any person would 
wish to convince him that there is no truth in 
it, he must first, as an introduction, deny the 
perturbations of the planets, and the influence 
of the Moon on the tides ; lie must then make 
calculations himself, and prove from those 
calculations their disagreement with theac* 
cidents of the native's life; and this must be 
i done in several nativities. But if any persons 
who do not understand this science pretend to 
determine the truth or falsehood of it, he 
thinks he has as much right to laugh at their 
determinations as much as they may he dis¬ 
posed to laugh at his pretensions who does 
understand it. And if some mistakes should 
he made in astrology, that is no reason why 
the whole should he rejected without a tho¬ 
rough examination ; for surely physic is not to 
be given up because physicians are not always 
successful. 


THE WIDOW OF ZEHRA. 


ATS EASTERN MORAL. 


The Caliph, Hachem. 

Suleiman, Cadi of Zebra. 

The Widow, an old Woman. 

SCENE THE FIRST. 

Suleiman, and the IJiriok, who is driving au ass. 

Suleiman. Am I deceived 1 How is this, you 
are in tears ! What is the matter, poor wo¬ 
man ? 

Widow. O ! yen, poor woman ! You are right 
to call me so. This ass, these clonths, and this 
empty sack, are now nil I possess. TheCaliph 
has taken all the rest. 

Saleimtiil. The Caliph? 

Widow Alas! Yes, the Caliph. 

Suleiman. In what did your fortune consist ? 

Widow. It consisted of very little ; hut that 
little contented me. Do yon see the remains 
of that farm ; it was my inheritance, and had 


: been that of my pareuts, and also that of the 
parents of my husband. It is there that we 
both first saw the light, it is there that we first 
knew each other, and both grew' up together. 
That spot witnessed our love and our onion; 
and for fifteen years our happiness. It was 
there my husband died in my arms, and iu his 
last moments ordered me never to part with 
it, but carefully to preserve it for our son, the 
only pledge of onr affection. 

Suleiman. But this son, where is hc> 

WhAno. In the army, where he is fighting 
for the CaTiphwlio has reduced us to this state 
of misery. 

| Svfcrnnn. But for vrhat cause then has the 
Caliph taken your farm ? 

Widow. To build upon the spot a country- 
house. 

Suleiman. A country-house I— (aside) Great 
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God! he w ho bus so many others! he who 
has so many pieces of laud to erect them on, 
has robbed this poor woman of the only asy¬ 
lum she possessed ! and this merely to have 
another housel— (Aloud.) The Caliph has 
doubtless recompenccd you for your loss? 

Widow. Not at ail. At first he offered me 
a small sum; but I refused it, because 1 would 
not sell my house, and seeing that he could 
not buy it, he has uow taken it from me. 

SuUvuan. Did you not tell him your rea¬ 
sons > Did you not declare your poverty ? 

Widow. Yes, alas! 1 wept, 1 sobbed, l fell 
at his feet, which I bathed with my tears, aud 
told him all that grief and despair eould in¬ 
spire ; and- 

Suleiman. He did not listen to you > 

Widow. Ue did less, he repulsed me. 

Suleiman. (Aside.) Great God! if thou dost 
not graut our prayers, thou listencst to them 
in silence; and he repulses the unfortunate 
who has claims on his justice and humanity ! 
—Ah ! Caliph! Caliph! I do not in this in¬ 
stance recognize the usual gooduess of thine 

heart!_ (Aloud.) Poor WouaUA! confide to 

my care, for a few moments, your ass and that 
sack ; perhaps my representations may have a 
better effect lhau yours- The Caliph honours 

me with his protection, aud I hope--but 

where is he at present ? 

Widoic. On the very spot he has taken 
from me. 

Suleiman. Enough. 

Widow. But of w hat use will be the ass and 
the sack ? 

Suleiman. Leave that to me, I tell you . Fol¬ 
low me, hut do not show yourself. 

SCENE SECOND. 


The Caliph , Suleiman , and the H7t/on>, concealcd 
behind the ruins of her Farm, which is de¬ 
molished. 

Suleiman. Illustrious father of the believers, 
you see before you the humblest of your 
slaves, w ho is come to kiss the dust of your 
feet. 

Caliph. Ts it you, Suleiman, you are wel¬ 
come, I am glad to see you ; it is a long time 
since I had that pleasure. 

,Suleiman. The slave is not deserving of so 
much kiudness from the absolute master of 
Lis life aud death. 

Caliph. A man possessed of y r our talents 
and probity cannot be too much respected.— 
But what cause lias brought you thither to¬ 
day ? 

Suleiman. The desire of paying my court to 

my sovereign, and- 

Caliph. And some favour, doubtless to so¬ 


licit ; for you are never weary of asking—for 
others. 

Suleiman. As your highness is never weary 
of gnuitiug. 

Caliph. You may have chanced though, of 
haviug badly chosen your time to-day ; for 1 
am not in a good humour. - 

SuUt+an. And what can hav r e occurred to 
displease the father of the faithful ? 

Caliph. The ridiculous obstinacy of an old 
mad woman. 

Suleiman. True, 1 have just met a poor wo¬ 
man, sinking beneath the weight of years. She 
wept so bitterly, and her complaints were 
so affecting, that I could not help taking a 
great interest iu them. She calls herself the 
owner- 

Caliph. Of this land, no doubt. 

Suleiman. You have judged right. 

Caliph. Suleiman, l prize your person, and 
I honour your virtues, but I beg you will not 
interfere iu this affair.—1 detest her! It is but 
just she should suffer for bev disobedience. 
Those who do not choose to sell, deserve to 
lose all. Who then would I hi commander of 
the faithful, if the smallest of his wishes were 
to yield to the obstinacy of the lowest of 
his subjects, when he has the right of dis¬ 
posing of their riches aud their lives. 

Suleiman. Who doubts that the sovereign 
master of the world possesses universal sway 
over the earth; that every thing should be 
done to anticipate his smallest desires. But 
you forget that this poor woman asked you 
a favour, and not the sovereignty of your 
justice. 

Caliph. And that favour she shall not ob¬ 
tain; this refusal will serve as a lesson to 
others. As she chose to refuse my offer, I 
may, very well, reject her entreaties. 

Suleiman. True, powerful monarch : but not 
before having listened to her. She no longer 
requires the restitution of her habitation ; she 
consents to yield it up to you os it is your 
wish: what she now asks is so little, that if 
you knew it, you would regret the time we have 
employed iu speaking of it. 

Caliph. Well, tell me what she wants? 

Suleiman. That you would allow me to fill 
this sack w ith some of that rubbish, as a re¬ 
membrance of what she lost. 

Caliph . F'ill a sack with rubbish!—Is it she 
or you who have lost their senses? 

Suleiman. Perhaps both of us—only this 
sack full. 

Caliph. Take ten, take a thousand, if it 
please you. There is enough to content you. 

Suleiman. Many thanks, most gracious 
Caliph. 
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Caliph. T have determined -that very soon 
this spot shall not be recognized. My palace, 
supported upon high piilars, shall rise here. 
That spot shall he occupied by an extensive 
piece of water which shall reflect all the sur¬ 
rounding objects. There noisy cascades shall 
fall majestically over an hundred steps of 
marble. Here a delightful garden sh%ll offer 
all the riches of spring aiul autumn, and my 
eyes shall pleasantly wander over that hillock, 
which will be converted into a park, planted 
w ith cedars and palm trees. 

Suleiman . ('Still occupied in Jilting the sack.) 
'Well! very well, mighty monarch, wonder¬ 
fully well! 

Caliph. Don't you think it will be a superb 

edifice ? 

Suleiman. (Still busy.) Oh! most certainly, 
very beautiful.—There exists in the empire 
more than one monument that attests the mag¬ 
nificence and delicacy of your taste.—1 have 
now filled my sack ; I have only one little fa¬ 
vour more to ask. 

Caliph . Speak, explain yourself: what is it? 

Suleiman. It is that you would deign to 
assist me to raise this sack, that 1 may place 
it on the back of my ass. 

Caliph. (Astonished.) What! I ? 

Suleiman. Yes, yourself, mighty Caliph. 

Caliph. You are joking , that would scarcely 
become the least of my servants. 

Suleiman. But it is to me of importance that 
no one but yourself should rcuder me this 
service, and 1 earnestly entreat you not to 
refuse me. 

Caliph . It must first be possible; you may 
easily perceive that this sack is a great deal 
too heavy for me to lift. 

Suleiman. This sack a great deal too heavy' 
for you, you say.r—What will it be tbcu, mo¬ 
narch, on the day when we shall all appear 
before our sovereign Judge ’>-»—What will it be 
then, when not only this sack, but all this 
laud on which you are going to erect your 
palace, your gardens, your cascades, your 
park, and which will be bathed with the tears 
of the unfortunate, whom you have robbed of 
it—these will weigh heavier than all the valley 
of Kafa, whose circumference can coutaiu the 
whole world ? 

Caliph. (WithHierity.) Suleiman ! 


Suleiman. I know the risk I run, aud what 
you think.—My life is in your hands ; you 
may dispose of it—hut then it will not only 
be the tears of the unhappy widow that will 
fall and accuse you, my blood will also cry out 
for vcugcanrc. Now, act as you choose; a 
single word from your lips can make thou¬ 
sands miserable; yet a day will come w hen 
you will be on an equality with the least of 
them. 

Caliph. The least of them ? 

Suleiman. No, 1 am wrong *, you will be dis¬ 
tinguished by your punishments; for the more 
injustice you shall have committed, the more 
rigorous shall be your treatment. Each of 
your subjects will only have to give an account 
of their actions, whilst you will have to justify 
your own and all those of your people. If 
this duty which is imposed on them appears 
so terrifying, although it be confined within 
so narrow a circle, what must it appear to the 
eyes of a sovereign to whom two worlds are 
devoted :—Now, mouarch, erect your palaces, 
plant your park, plan your gardens; in a word, 
onjoy yourself quietly, if you can, w ith the 
fruits of your oppression ; for myself, 1 have 
performed ray duty, I have spoken ; the crime 
w ill fall ou him who would not hearken to my 
words. Farewel, and may you forgive my 
sincerity! 

Caliph. (Strongly affected.) Forgive yon !— 
I should but feebly fulfil my duty.—First call 
the Widow', let her approach, aud be re¬ 
established in all hei rights; and to console 
her for what she has endured, let her instant¬ 
ly be paid double the value of the farm, 
which I restore toiler.—As for yourself, I have 
also in my turn a favour to ask. 

Suleiman. My kind master, it is for you to 
command and vour slave to obey. 

Caliph. I if that case I order you always to 
tell the truth, as you have done this day, and 
to accept as a recompcnce the post of mv 
visir. Alibeck retains it no longer. It was 
he, the perfidious wretch ! who advised me to 
commit this act of iujustic. 

Happy the priuce who may be convinced of 
his faults, but happier still is he who knows 
how to repair them ! 

M. T. O. 


i 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


THE COUNT D"-TO LOUIS 

Camp , near Marburg, Sept. 176)- 
Only moments for the pen, dear cousin. 
Ferdinand Duke of Brunswick, and his ne¬ 
phew, the Hereditary Prince, give us such a 
breathing, that I resemble an Arab, who only 
knows how to attack, to conquer, or to run 
away. We are driven from the Rhine to the 
Weser, from the Weser to the Rhine; and 
what is the most extraordinary, we at the same 
time sing couplets in praise of the great king 
every morning and evening, and curse the man 
(you know to « horn 1 allude- that compels us | 
to face him at whose side we would much : 
rather conquer. Be yon quiet in your college , 
and envy us not. Our whole business is to 
dance in summer to the infernal music of 
drums and cannons, and in winter to give balls 
in our quarters: while, in both instances, the 
miserable inhabitants are obliged to pay the 
piper. 

That wc are unable to tell why we are mur¬ 
der mg each other here, is a trifle. Was the 
cause ever know n in similar cases i Our call- j 
ing is honour (good God), and in winter quar- ; 
ters pleasure; but which frequently appears 
to me to be another,—I had almost said a 
more cruel species of murder. You may how- j 
€ ver assure my excellent Risot, that 1 take no i 
part in this moral murder, though I do not 
live like a saint of LaTrappe. Men w ho for 
eight months have had death before and be¬ 
hind, above, beneath, and on each side of them, 
and have in prospect eight months more of the 
same description, wish, during the four winter 
months to be at least as intimate with plea¬ 
sure. You peaceful citizens may raise the 
enp of joy to your lips, set it down again, 
slowly quaff* copious draughts of intoxicating 
pleasure, and emphatically exclaim “ What 
intemperance!'’ You may talk! but we—we 
arc obliged to dash to the ground the exhilar¬ 
ating chalice. 

But all this is nothing new. After two or 
three hundred thousand men have been mas¬ 
sacred, the parties become tired of the war as 
they were of peace. At length peace is made, 
and every thing is again placed in slatu quo , 
except a score or tw r o of towns, and a hun¬ 
dred villages burned, and one Hundred thou¬ 
sand families reduced to beggary. 

1 enjoy a good state of health, and as you 
see, practice the trade of slaughter with a kind 


of gaiety; thnfc is, T shut my eyes against its 
horrors that I may not die of disgust, just as 
childt on shut their eyes that they may not 
see the phantoms of which they are afraid. 
Meanwhile 1 sometimes rumble from the heuteu 
track, and look for pleasure where no one else 
seeks it. Lost spring 1 was quartered in a 
village near Marburg, and if lam not deceived 
in niy hopes, I shall be there again thiswiuter. 

I shall then write oftenerto you, and concern¬ 
ing myself. A charming girl (her name is 
Buchner) will then be the subject of my ob* 
serrations and my letters. A love affair 
proceeds as slowly among the Germans as 
every thing else*—as the business of their diets. 
But, on the Other hand, they always contract, 

. as they say, a connection for life,—do you 
see?—and therefore the matter must be con¬ 
ducted with some degree of caution and con¬ 
sideration. 

I entered the house, and having taken pos¬ 
session of my apartment, l ran down stairs to 
pay a visit to my landlady, who is a w idow. 
With her 1 found ibis girl, her niece. 1 was 
astonished at the loveliness of the young crea¬ 
ture, and said so. The niece blushed, and the 
aunt looked very grave. But what was worse, 
they avoided me. The devil! thought 1, 
angrily, the people suppose that men of our 
profession have half a century to spare to 
establish an acquaintance? I even put this 
question to the aunt in the most serious man¬ 
ner, and told her that 1 was sure her niece was 
afraid of me. She gave me a smile of com¬ 
passion, and replied in very good French: M as 
to dangerous, Count, that you certainly aie 
not. We dislike only what you call your air 
degagiy your 9uperiorite in life." 

“ Do you perceive," said 1, laughing, “ that 
you are afraid of us ?" 

u Not exactly that, Count. VI hat yon term 
vour superiorite y we Germans call rudeness.— 
if you w ould live w ith us you mult conform to 
our manners." 

« Very well!” I replied, “ I will engage to 
live like a counsellor of the imperial court of 
Wetzlar; but the charmer must not confine 
herself to her room ; otherwise, I tell you 
plainly, l shall break down the doors to get 
; nt her." 

u You begin well. Count," said the aunt, 
i laughing, and udding, seriously, “ in futuie 
j my niece shall eat with us; but the first 
j liberty you take, she shall go to Casacl 

11 
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Thus, at length, the fair Henrietta again 
made her appearance, and ! fo»md myself cjuite 
mistaken with her; my wit, ray flattery, my 
adoration—were all counterfeit coin, ami would 
not pass cnrre.it here. I wished to polish the 
girl, and she is / worthy of it ; but she very 
frankly acknowledged that she wanted to in¬ 
struct me. u Me,” said I, in great astonish¬ 
ment a Yes, you,” she replied, seriously. 
M Yon have a noble heart, Count, and you de¬ 
serve to he a better man.” I laughed; but 
such an extraordinary being is man l—the 
girl began to obtain the advantage over me. 
The mint was rigid : I was not dangerous to the 
girl, hut she to me. As often as I declared ray 
love to her, in whatever manner it might be, she 
only laughed at or ridiculed me. £< But, Ma¬ 
dam,” said I once, really angry, “ how do they 
make a declaration of love in Germany?” She 


perfectly free. In spite of my efforts—and 
what did 1 leave untried !—I could not gain an 
inch of ground. Sometimes 1 conceived ray- 
self secure of victory; but, like a stupid 
blockhead, only subjected myself to fresh 
ridicule. 

Thus .passed two mouths, which appeared 
like an eternity, when we received orders to 
inarch immediately. My company broke up; 
my valet brought me my sword and hat; 
nothing was more unexpected. I went down 
stairs to Henrietta. When I entered the room, 
she rose up hastily, and said, with seeming 
anxiety : “ Is it true, Count?” 

“ We must march,” said I,laughing. “ To¬ 
morrow I shall be exposed to another kind of 
fire than that from those blue eyes.” 

“ May yowr guardian angel protect you, dear 
Count ?” she exclaimed with fervour. Sh* 


laughed still more. “ In Germany, Count,” turned pale, and tears bedewed her beauteous 
she replied, “ they ttever declare their love.” ii cheeks. 


“ But w hat else can they do? 
u They love;” said she, with a laughing 
eye. 

I considered this as a hint she wished to 
give me. There was nothing, it is true, in her 


“All! cruel Henrietta !” cried T, “ now 
when death tears me from your side, you con- 
' less that you love me!” 

u Yes, dear Count,” said she, laying her 
I trembling hand in mine, u I reflect with 


behaviour, to confirm me in this supposition ; anxiety on the dangers you are going to en- 
but I must be doing something w Indeed,” counter, and should be inconsolable were I to 

said I, u you are right; the Germaus are more hear that-Yes, dearGouut, you leave behind 

prudent than my countrymen.” I caught her a friend, who will pray for your welfare” 
in my arms, and was going to press her to my “ A friend?” I exclaimed, “ at a moment 
bosom; but, with a tone terrible as the like the present? Dear Henrietta, how cold! 


sentence of death, and eyes flashing indigna¬ 
tion, she exclaimed, “ Count!” and disengaged 
herself. “ If you take such a liberty again,” 
shceontin ued, £t you shall never see me more.” i 
was embaiTusscd, like a hoy surprised in a fault, 
and my confusion increased, when she said in a 
milder tone, £< I am glad. Count, that you are 
a* least ashamed of your rudeness.” 

“ But,” said I, half laughing and half vexed, 
“ I intreat you in earnest to tell me what a 
German does when lie loves a girl. If I say I 
love you, 1 am only laughed at.” 

•She replied again, u a German loves, th.at 
is all.” She then gave me an explanation 
which proved to me that such an affair must 
be the most tedious hi the world. “ Ah!” said 
1, folding my hands, “ I must then become 
pious, and heave my sighs to a rosary, fair 
Henrietta? Well, even that l am ready to do.” 

“ You must,” she rejoined, laughing, u be 
nothing but yourself Tell me as often as 
you ph use that you love me, and suffer me to j 
laugh ” 

In this way, Louis, we. went on every day, ! 
Henrietta laughed, and 1 began to feel ex- , 
t remedy awkward. I imagined that her affec- j 


lions were pre-engaged; 

AV XXXJI . VoL IV, 


but no : she was 


Why not a lover? 

“ I never express more than I feel. Adieu. 
I wish you health and happiness.” The tear* 
then streamed from her eyes. She pressed 
my hand, and I, let me tell you, was very 
grave. When I was stooping to her hand, she 
held me her lovely pale check to salute. I 
kissed her, w ithout saying a word, hut with a 
sensation that threatened to bring tears into 
my eyes. Turning away my face, I said, ** Hen¬ 
rietta ! my friend I may God preserve you !” 
Then hastening out of the room, 1 mounted 
my horse and galloped away, i would have 
: given a marshal’s baton to have had n hostile 
battery before me. 

An affair of this kind used to be forgotten 
in three days; hut here! even now, after an 
interval of five months, the charming girl, with 
her tearful eye, is still present to my soul ; 
and, fool that I am, there are moments when I 
ask myself: will it conduce to your happiness, 
if you sec her again? Sometimes 1 curse the 
day when I first beheld her, and tremble at 
the moment when l shall meet her again. And 
that moment is in my power; I need only to 
step out of my tent, and 1 behold the steeple of 
the village-chwrch, and the trees upon the 
O o 
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kill beneath which I b. vc m re than once ecu 
seated by her sick*. This Henrietta, my friend, 
would he thought insipid at Paris! Aias ! 
that we—we unfortunate men of ra. k, arc 
obliged to require more than a heart, under¬ 
standing, and beauty ! 

Pob! dear cousin, don't be offended! So 
near the steeple, at the foot of w hich resides 
e charming girl, ivbo melted into tears when a 
young fool was obliged to take the held : such 
o scene is so affecting that I shall uever hear 
the last of your bauter. In writing we intro¬ 
duce touches of nature before we are aware. 
These are the consequences of long letters. 
But so much is true, that in all Frauce there 
is not a girl w hom sensibility and the colour 
of heroic virtue would become more than 
Henrietta. With respect to me, you may 
think .is you please; yon may even consider 
me to be a love-sick fool; 1 shall not take the 
trouble to contradict you. Salute my mother, 
and inform her that the war is at au end for 
this year. Tell my good friend Risot, that iny 
uncle lately proposed me to all the officers as 
a pattern of morality He will rejoice at it. 1 
was forced to fight a couple of duels to prove 
to my comrades that 1 was not quite such a 
saiut as they supposed. tVhat a stupid world, 
in which a man is obliged to fight because bis 

morals are pure ! The Chevalier-advised 

me, in order to retrieve my character, to ap¬ 
pear a few times in public with a JUU de joye. 
Such thiugs you see, are dune a finger's breadth 
from the grave. Adieu. You shall soon hear 
from me again. 

THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

0 -, near Marburg , Dec . 1760 . 

As you please, my good cousin. Every one 
follows his occupation, from the minister to 
the porter. Do you stick tu yuuiu, aim insert 
your witticisms at my expeuce in rhe Mercure 
But that you may know in what important 
business I am engaged, l will explain it clearly 
in three words. I am sitting beside Hen¬ 
rietta, and fastening gilded almonds aud 
raisins to a large hush of box-tree, intended 
as a Christmas present to a little girl of her 
acquaintance. If Ibis appears ludicrous to 
you, my very sapient cousin, just turn to our 
satirists, aud see whether they regard the blue 1 
ribbon and the marshal's baton which your 
ambition decrees me, as any thing superior to 
gilded almonds and raisins. The -only differ¬ 
ence consists in this, that a child sacrifices 
nothing at all for its pleasures, thtf£,they are 
not vmbittered by envy, and that their enjoy¬ 
ment is consequently more pure.. Tell the 
minister, the Dnc de ■ , and every oue else 


who wishes to know it, that in the humour in 
which 1 am at present, 1 could twist the blue 
ribbon round the box-bush without a moment's 
hesitation. 

You may say what you w ill, but Henrietta it 
right ; “ woe to the heart which 1 ms never 
felt that all the ribbons, and ull the dignities of 
the earth are of no value : w JBut to proceed.— 
You wish to know what 1 am doing, and what 
I intend to do; for, iu your opinion, my letter 
from U— does not aflord room to expect 
much good. My dear friend, 1 should wish 
both of us to know on w hut footing we stand 
with each other. Therefore a word or two 
first on that subject. It would uot be diffi¬ 
cult for you to interrupt me here in my plea¬ 
sures. You might cause me to be called 
home, and if l refused to comply, 1 need only 
( be put under arrest. You might —1 tremble 
j when I reflect on all you might do. Now, you 
| have a will of your owu; and 1 , for my part, 
am firmly resolved to have one for myself. 

I You shall be acquainted with what 1 am doing; 

I but now, my dear cousin, let me remind you 
of our juvenile friendship. You, dear Louis, 
you l will employ to guard my felicity. On you 
1 can rely. Could you disappoint my most 
solemn hopes ? 

1 love Henrietta, and 6 hc loves me But I 
beg of you to consider the word love , as 
signifying the most sacred passion of the hu¬ 
man mind, ail inexplicable sensation, an irre¬ 
sistible torrent of immortal life which rushes 
through the soul. 1 love the dear creature 
with au aftectiou that appears surprising to 
myself. How shall 1 express myself that you 
may uot laugh at me! But laugh as much as 
you please; I shall never be able to tell you 
w'hat I feel. 

I returned to O . , and she received me 

with sincere joy. But let me pass over the 
moments which my depraved heart could still 
profane! Now commenced a life—O! what 
may not man become, if he will be only a man ! 

I yas inseparable from the girl. When 1 ap¬ 
proached nearer to the magic circle of her 
virtues—virtu s so humble, so unobserved, 
and yet so sublime; when 1 first became ac¬ 
quainted with a heart which had never 
been accustomed to disguise, when 1 per¬ 
ceived the noble, independent, and delicate 
sentiments of her mind, which were gradually 
developed iu our winter evenings' conversa¬ 
tions, I no longer loved her as before ; she 
was the first female that 1 respected, and from 
this respect proceeded, love. 1 now under¬ 
stood what she told me a year before: “in 
Germany they love.” I loved her with¬ 
out telling her so 5 sbe loved me in re- 
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turn, and yet the word ** love” has never 
escaped our lips. 

INfy education has given ine a twofold sense 
of honour. 1 am a Frenchman, and never will 
I bring disgrace upon that name. My mother 
and Risot inspired my heart with an aversion 
to all low vices ; I now thank them for it. 
They made me a good citizen ; I bjjted vice. 
Henrietta has made me a man ; she has taught 
me to love virtue. You will smile and smile 
again, bitf so it is. 

What no I intend to do? This singular 
question I have already asked myself a hun¬ 
dred times without being able to answer it. 
If 1 do what I ought—but your concurrence 
I should expect in vain. Enough of that! 
The question has long since been answered in 
my heart, in nature What I will do is al¬ 
ready decided •, what 1 shall, time will shew'. 
Yet in a few months, perhaps, the hall of one I 
of Henrietta's brave countrymen, or an English 
sabre, w ill resolve this question to the satis¬ 
faction of all: and—what may appear the most 
extraordinary to you, 1 frequently look for-j 
ward with an ardent desire to such a solution 
of the great question. Meanw'hile 1 am sitting 
here, preparing a Christmas present for the j 
child ; looking every hour at a dress of Brus¬ 
sels point, intended for Henrietta, and asking 
myself, w ill it likewise afford her pleasure? 

If Henrietta should acquiesce in my inten¬ 
tion, it shall he accomplished—do whatever 
you please. There are countries to which the 
omnipotent arm of the minister does not 
reach, and should it even pursue me thither ; 
should persecution there destroy ray happi¬ 
ness, still there is a region, beyond whose 
dark bourn the power of man cannot he ex¬ 
tended. There will 1 seek a refuge. After 
one hour spent in Henrietta’s arms, what then 
is death !—1 write with tears in my eyes, and an 
irrevocable determination in my heart. 

THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

O -, January , 1761. 

You ridicule my conversion, as you express 
yourself, and request me to include you in my 
prayers. Dear Louis, what theu is this life? 
Imagine but fora moment the French throne 
overturned, the order of nobility annihilated ; 
will not the man be still left ? If n places, no 
ribbons, no honours, no governments existed, 
wliat \vould then constitute the felicity of men? 
The very object of your ridicule—love,domestic 
happiness. And if these constitute domestic 
felicity, ore they deserving of ridicule ? Are 
the wise men of all nations, the poets and 
philosophers, all without exception, impu- 


dent liars, for having unanimously charac¬ 
terized conjugal and parental affection, inno¬ 
cence and virtue, as the bappines of mankind? 
Or, is the courtier the only philosopher, that 
knows wherein human happiuess consists?— 
he whose heart is constantly convulsed with 
envy and jealousy, ambition, and fear?—he 
who has so often resorted to crimes, poison, 
and the dagger, to lust and servile adulation, 
as his weapons, and has made them the sources 
of his felicity ? 

Only answer these questions. But let me 
beg you to spare your comuion-place observa¬ 
tions upon honour, family greatness, spleu- 
; dour, ancestry, Sic You charge me w ith de¬ 
lusion. Granting that it is but delusion, is 
I j'Our felicity any more? Place yourself with 
j the blue ribbon, the marshal's baton , and the 
Bourbons for your ancestors, among the sa¬ 
vages on the Ohio, and you would resigu all 
your lofty pretensions for a handful of maize. 
But transport yourself with a beloved female 
to wba ever clime you please, love will always 
remain love. If it be illusion, it is the illu¬ 
sion of nature, of heaven, and of my heart; its 
consequence is virtue, and its reward content. 
And what theu is greatness? A ribbon, a 
truncheon, a title,alist ofnames,to which your 
ambition and vanity attach an imaginary con¬ 
sequence. If l be deluded it shall be by na¬ 
ture, happiuess, and virtue, !>ecause I am a 
mail. 

You cannot comprehend how I have been 
induced to change my principles! Good God! 

I had been educated in the prejudices of my 
rank : that is all. 1 was a young simpleton, a 
vain fool, who indulged in dreams of ambi¬ 
tion, because I was unacquainted with the 
felicity that is bestowed on man—1 blind 
creature, who had no idea of the light of hea¬ 
ven, and is now endowed with the gift of 
sight. 1 open my eyes to its magic influence, 
gaze around in astonishment, and sink down 
with transport; ancl one of my bliud associates 
calls out to me —“ Illusion! nothing but 
illusion !—Why have you abandoned your 
principles?'*—“ Because ! learned to see.” 

c< A sentimental beauty,” you continue, u a 
pretty girl—fye, what a shame !—has convert¬ 
ed you ! n 1 smile. Be it as yon say. A fall¬ 
ing apple taught Newton the law w hich im¬ 
pels the worlds in their spheres. Shall we 
deny its truth because he w as taught it by the 
fall of an apple, and uot by the fail of a world ? 
On which side is the truth? that is the only 
question. What is my intention ? you again 
ask l in treat you to ask me no more; for, 
let me tell you, ouly for the sake of giving yon 
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an answer, 1 could resolve to do what 1 have 
left to time to accomplish. Let peace be made, 
and then l will 1'eply. Meanwhile, fare w cl. 

RISOT TO THE COUNT D-. 

Paris, Jan . 1 / 61 . 

Trembling I take up the pen, my dear 
Count. Your cousin has shewn me your let¬ 
ters, and has made me the umpire in your dis¬ 
pute ; you have no common-place to fear from 
me; recollect that 1 educated you, that l loved 
you, and strove as much ns possible to make 
you a man. You are right upon the whole, 1 1 
clear Count; there is no greater felicity than 
that which love, domestic pleasures, and vir- • 
tue procure 5 ami you'are already acquainted 1 
with my sentiments concerning ancestry and 
honours. Here however the question does 
not relate to you, hut to the female of whom 
you are enamoured. In spite of your family 
you iutend to give your hand to the object of 
your affection ; that cannot be done without 
difficulty, and is perhaps utterly impossible. 
You have resolved, too, very naturally to wait; 
but meanwhile you kindle in the heart of the 
girl a passion of a different nature from yours. 
Supposing, dear Count, what might easily 
happen, that while you are waiting, your 
passion should cool. The prejudices of your 
youth acquire new vigour, because they arc 
juvenile prejudices : a prejudice which is fur- 
cibly suppressed, is not, on that account, ex¬ 
tinguished. Believe this from a man who, for 
twenty years, has been struggling with the 
superstition of his infancy, without being able 
entirely to subdue it. As your love becomes 
colder, your ambition will gain strength. 
Your love has now' gained the victory over 
your ambition ; will not yonr ambition, then, 
in its turn, obtain the superiority over your 
love? You now find motives for silencing all 
the claims which your family, your country, 
and your own imagination prefer to you ; and 
then you will not be at a loss for reasons for 
rejecting those of love aud constancy. Believe 
nae, the heart, even of the most virtuous man, 
is the most arrogant sophist. A man must 
not, if he can avoid it, undertake any duty 
which he is incapable of fulfilling; and this 1 
would be your case. You were educated in 
the ideas of ambition ; the prejudices of your 
rank are impressed upon all your thoughts and 
all your sentiments. At present these preju¬ 
dices arc silent, but they will not always re¬ 
main so. In this case, only cast your eyes on 
the girl : she was educated for love, for do¬ 
mestic happiness, and knows no other virtue, 
no other felicity, than constant afirection ; and 
indeed almost the whole sex is educated for i 


this virtue, t his felicity. Examine the register 
of the unfortunate, who have lost their reason ; 
ambition brought the men, and love reduced 
the women to that deplorable situation. This 
is perfectly nat ural; for, in women, love is the 
most powerful passion, and in men, ambition. 

If, therefore, your ambition should he roused; 
if you should find motives for deserting the 
girl, and the poor creature, who knows and 
requires nothing but love, should he obliged to 
sacrifice the only happiness of heijifo.! _0, 
dear Count! I hope —1 know—yon Sadder at 
this idea. 

I will point out the virtue which reason 
and humanity demand of you, and for which 
alone you have—you must have strength. 
Your passion is yet only in its infancy; yon 
have not yet declared your love to the girl, 
and it still appears impossible to her that she 
should ever possess you. Leave her, sh^ w ill 
shed tears, but not he unhappy ; only decep¬ 
tion in love is productive of unhappiness. 
She will forget you, and enjoy felicity on the 
bosom of a virtuous husband. In your arms 
she probably would not. Such is the virtue 
which I, which humanity and reason require 
of you, and for which von must collect all 
yonr strength. This is in your power, but 
uot that eternal love, that sacred constancy 
which this female’s happiness would demand. 
Were you dependent only on yourself, dear 
Count, 1 would sdy to you, u give her your 
hand aud be happy.*’ But this, iny dear pupil, 
is not the case ; your ambition w ill again re¬ 
vive, and rend the heart of your mistress, 
which you may still save, if you have the cou¬ 
rage to be virtuous. If now' you possess not 
strength sufficient to overcome your passion, 
how will you be able to combat, during your 
whole life, your ambition, and the prejudices 
of rank, which will gain ground with each 
succeeding year? Listen, I in treat you, to the 
voice of one who loves you, who loves nothing 
in the world but you. O load not your con¬ 
science with the guilt of destroying what yon 
considered the noblest object on earth, the 
heart, the happiness of this female. Yes, dear 
Count, I hope to see you. A letter from your 
mother requests leave of absence for you till 
the spring. Come to us, I implore you. 

Your faithful 

Hisot-v 

TITE COUNT D-, TO UOUIS-. 

Brussels, April , 17 61. 

Well, it is ovrr ! You have yqur will! Are 
you now T satisfied? O, I could take the most 
abandoned prostitute from the street and 
marry her, to puuisfi you for your cruelty aud 
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myself—And myself! Here I am plunged into 
the most horrible abyss of misery. If you 
knew* what you have dune, os I know what I 
have done, instead of rejoicing, you would 
weep. Weep ! 1 say. What had you then in 
view with your execrable interference? You 
have dragged me to Brussels. Here I stop 
and survey the path i have traversed, dyed 
with blood, and moistened with tears. You 
have not yet got me to Paris. Do not triumph 
too soon ! 

Now bind the scarf of honour, for which 1 
was obliged to break the most solemn oaths, 
around my wounded soul. Shall I not behold 
her sinking down, pale, and dying? Will not j 
this sight for ever haunt me? Ah ! my faithful j 
Risot, why did you not say to me, you are a 
base, contemptible villain ! That I nm. Tell 
my mother so, Louis! To this state you have 
reduced me, L will inform you. It is horrible, 
horrible! 

I received Risot's letter, was half convinced 
that lie was right, and yet staid. I wavered 
to and fro, and my soul contrived the most 
detestable of crimes. I wa$ not happy, and 
never shall be again. Eveu in the moments of 
the highest transport, I was not happy •, the 
crime mingled its bitterest wormwood with my 
joys. Henrietta was mine. Upon my knees, 

I swore, w'itli a tremulous voice, that she should 
be eternally mine—sw ore it by her tears, her 
affliction, her despair, and with a sincere heart. 

O how could I so horribly deceive such inno¬ 
cence, such celestial confidence! She pulled 
down my hands, which I had raised to invoke 
Heaven, and prayed to the Almighty not to 
hear my oaths. O, she suspected my crime, 
and still sbe loved me. Your letters arrived, 
and then my guilt commenced. They were 
soon followed by the letter of the King. My 
uncle sent for me, and painted in illusive co¬ 
lours the brilliant career into which I should 
l>e led by the most horrible perfidy. I threw 
myself at his feet, and implored him with tears 
to suffer me to keep my oath ; told him that 
the beloved object was mine, and that I was 
united to her by a more sacred bond than the 
church could impose, by the bond of nature. 
Instead of answering, he read me the King’s 
letter. Unfortunately 1 durst not oppose the 
desire of the Kiug; though 1 had the horrible ; 
courage to renounce nature, virtue—to aban¬ 
don my wife. 

The scandalous business was settled. With | 
a placid brow, and n black soul, 1 returned to ! 
Henrietta, and repeated the oath of fidelity, 
in order to deceive her, and the more securely 
to strike the death-blow against her open and 
unsuspecting heart. O infernal torture! those • 


eyes beaming innocence and confidence through 
their t ars, I met disguised with deceit, false¬ 
hood, and a fleeted love;—as « wicked spirit 
assumes the appearance of an angel of light, 
before a world replete with happiness and vir¬ 
tue, which he hopes to involve in universal 
desolation. 

Ah, could—durst—my mother form such a 
wish?—But let me hasten over the abominable 
transaction. On the very day whe t I waste 
have given her my hand sit the altar; on the 
very day when she had determined to make the 
most generous sacrifice, and renounce my 
hand, if she could not render me completely 
happy; at the very moment when she over¬ 
whelmed me w ith tenderness and magnanimity 
—while my heart w as rent w ith torture and 
remorse—the door flew open My uncle’s 
adjutant rushed in, demauded mv sword, and 
informed me that I must instantly accompany 
him to the head quarters. Virtue raised a last 
struggle in my heart; I made a motion to de¬ 
fend myself. La Fosse drew his sword, and 

I the faithful Henrietta placed herself before 
me. As it had beeu previously agreed, I sur¬ 
rendered my sword, and with it resigned all 
sense of honour. My artificers were insufficient, 
my eyes betrayed my villainy, and my bauds 
trembled. I had no longer the courage to 
look at Henrietta, but fixed my timid eyes on 
the floor. 

i She alternately regarded me and La Fosse. 
Both of us trembled : she remained composed, 
grasped my band, and asked, with a tone that 
shook my very soul, “ Are you deceiving me}* 
1 threw myself down before her, and cm!)raced 
her knees. She raised my face towards her, 
looked stedfastlv at me, and abruptly ex¬ 
claimed, “If you are deceiving me, Cod grant 
that you may never hear of me again !” I 
sprang up to press her to my heart, my blood 
| now rushed impetuous through every vein, 
and all the faculties of iny soul were endued 
w ith omnipotent force. La Fosse tore me from 
her, and six grenadiers dragged me without 
mercy into a coach. I heard Ilcuretta’a 
shrieks; never w ill they cease to vibrate in my 
soul! 

La Fosse returned my sword in the coach. 
I trampled upon it, saying with a horrible 
sensation, “Treason against nature has dis¬ 
honoured me!” 

I was brought with considerable difficulty to 
the head-quarters. There my uncle ridiculed 

my folly, and the Due de -bestowed on 

me a smile of commiseration. Jn this manner 
they overthrew my resolution to return. I 
was carried like one in n' profound sleep t# 
Brussels. Woe to myself and to you ! 
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Is it yoor wish to cheer, to console ine? Is l 
it with this view that you charge me with 
commissions from the King to the government 
of Brussels ? Let me alone, 1 int.cat y ou. Ri¬ 
dicule of my misery might easily impel me to 
seek death, which my soul ardently desires. 

1 have written to the minister that, I am not 
in a situation to accept of any employment. 
Shall 1 not lament the loss of my honour, of 
my virtue, and of Paradise? Is my family of- 
feuded that I look with anxious solicitude to 
wards that Eden, the entrance of which is 
closed by an infernal deed of your contrivance? 
O, smile! hut permit the murderer, seduced 
by you to perpetrate the deed,—permit him, 
at least, to shudder after the crime which he 
committed without shuddering! 1 fear a se¬ 
cond crime will punish you for the first. M , 
anguish thrusts the avenging sword deeper 
and deeper into my heart; it must at last reach 
the seat of my miserable life. 


She is gone with her aunt to Tassel, writes 
La Fosse, who fetched uiy things from 
Composed, he adds, and pledges his honour 
for it. Composed: O if I could believe that! 
See, Louis, if she were composed, if she were 
happy, then might misfortune and ignominy 
attend me the remainder of my life. Com¬ 
posed 1 Ah! I know her heart You h ive mur¬ 
dered her, ye monsters! Murdered ! 1 shudder. 
Every breeze w afts to me a dying groan, every 
ray of light uppe is to be her shade 1 cover 
my pallid face with my hands henever uiy 
door opens. 1 aiu afraid lest her spirit should 
enter, look me in the face, and kindle around 
me the Humes of bell! 

Farewell O God! What have you doue ! 
What have I done! Farewell 

[lo be concluded in our next ] 


TiiE MYSTERIOUS RECLUSE. 

[Concludedfrom Page 225.] 


You can have no difficulty in guessing 
what this resolution was, as myfriend came 
back to us. He acquainted me w ith some of 
the motives by which he was actuated, when 
he had finished his narrative. * Shall I,' said 
he, « of my ow n accord desert the second, as I 
was obliged against my will to forsake the 
hrst? Shall I desert this Theresa, if she can 
resolve to be mine.' 

“ S«eh a resolution,' interrupted I with 
vehemence, c she never can form.' 

“ Theresa,’ said he, ‘ hear me oat. I have 
thoroughly examined my heart. It is love 
th T I still feel for Frederica, but not such 
love as I must of necessity feel if Frederica 
was to be made happy through me. It is yt>u> 
you that I must have for my wife and not 
her. She too,—depend upon it, for I know I 
•her well she too will soon learn to do w ithout 
me, if she can but convince herself that it is 
not contempt which has Withdrawn me tram 
her; and this conviction she will obtain us 
toon as she’ reflects a little more calmly on 
the subject. Believe me, I know her; she will 
keep her word, be it yes or no. She is proud 
enough to reject me w ith obstinacy, if I were 
even desirous of sacrificing you to her. At 
any rate, therefore, she is no longer destined ! 
for me, and does not stand in the way of my 
lave to you. But 1 stand in my own way, and 


live only for you, Theresa; for without you 
life would be intolerable. You alone can re¬ 
concile me with myself and with tuy father. If 
you repulse me I shall abhor my existence, 
and shall make my exit from life by the first 
outlet that presents itself. With you I am 
con dent that l shall be able to pacify Fre¬ 
derica ; she will be your frieud when she learns 
to know you, and forgive me for your sake. 
Ab, Theresa' if you would do something to 
merit heaven, accept my hand!’ 

“ He laid his open hand upon my lap, and 
looked in my face with a countenance from 
which 1 was obliged to turn away lest 1 should 
forget myself and all the world. 1 trembled 
as i‘ ordered to prepare for instant death. I 
knew what reply L ought to have made, hut 
my lips could not give it utterance. Love, 
compassion, anger, surprise followed each 
other with such rapidity in my heart, as to 
produce an uproar of contending sensations. 

I rose quite dizzy, and my frieud remained 
sitting motionless as a statue, when bis hand 
fell from my knee. 

u Come,’ said 1, * and conduct me home ; 
you sec that 1 am scarcely able to staud, aud 
cannot give you an answer how.’ 

He rostf, and with faltering step advanced 
to ine. Again he offered me his hand. «You 
cannot give me an answer?' said he* ‘and 
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can you be so cruel as to let this bund fall 
again ? Save me, Theresa, before we part.’ 

44 We shall not part to-day,’ said 1 ; 4 and 
now give me your baud not to act till you have 
heard all 1 have to say, in the same manner as 
1 have listened to your story.’ 

44 I grasped his hand, tool*him by the arm, 
end exhausted as l was, rather drew him along 
with me than was conducted by him. My 
silence seemed to inspire him with hope- 1 
allowed him lo indulge this hope,* little as 1 
was inclined to fulfil it-, and it was not \iU I 
was alone in my room that ! was aware of the 
distance of the leap which 1 was now obliged 
to venture either to the one side or the other. 

44 Could I, whom my friend once denomi- 
oated the more worthy, could I do less than 
the deserted Frederica, who gave w-ay for me? 
Can I, said 1 to myself, can I behold on inno¬ 
cent sacrifice bleeding on the altar of my hap¬ 
piness? The happiness which I want, my 
friend should not only confer, but he should 
confer it with a willing and an innocent heart, 
liut can I accept the gift of a wounded con¬ 
science? If my society takes off the acute¬ 
ness of his feelings, ought that to satisfy me ? 
And how r long would this insensibility con¬ 
tinue? He would soon awake; lie would 
start from himself with horror- he would en¬ 
deavour to conceal his sensations from me, 
and for this very reason he w ould be still more 
miserable. The sweetest enjoyment which I 
anticipated from a connection with him, the 
consciousness of the most intimate union of 
hearts, and the most unlimited confidence, 
would be irretrievably lost. He, to w horn i was 1 
attached, he could no longer make me* happy. 

44 Amid these reflections burning tears 
trickled down my cheeks The conviction 
that 1 too could no longer make him happy, 
did not give me half so much paiu. 

44 I now began to consider the other side of j 
the subject. What was to become of me, if 
I renounced my friend, w-as my least concern ; j 
but what was to become of him ? 

44 Here all my thoughts were at a stand. I 
could not doubt his being capable of execut¬ 
ing his threat against himself. His philosophy 
allowed him the right of taking away his life ; 
we had often disputed uu the subject. And if, 
through rav hesitation, I should be the cause 

of his death . the very idea- was enough to 

chill me with horror. 

44 I reflected again; hut was totally at a 
loss what to do. AH at once the maxim of 
the great King of Prussia came into my mind, 
and I exclaimed to myself,— 4 To gain time 
is to gain every thing.’ J whs filled with un¬ 
usual resolution, and felt myself encouraged 


to take the threads of fate into my own 
hands. 

Incapable of immediately devising a method 
of setting ray friend at ease, I seated myself 
beside him at supper with as much confidence 
as though 1 had discovered one. He paid 
great attention to all that I said or did. Un¬ 
perceived 1 pressed his baud; and as soon as 
wc rose from table 1 retired in haste to ray 
room. I was too much exhausted to dis¬ 
semble any longer, and by tears 1 was obliged 
lo procure myself relief. Unable to close my 
eyes, I ruminated all night on the step I ought 
to take, and at length resolved to write to 
Frederica. For the execution of this desigu 
rm»re time still was necessary. 

44 Next morning 1 invited ray friend to take 
a turn with me in the garden. Every oppor¬ 
tunity was afforded us of being alone together, 
because it was conjectured that we had quar¬ 
reled and were desirous of effecting a reconci¬ 
liation. I told him that his serious proposal 
would have come unexpectedly even if he bad 
offered me a heart that w as perfectly free; 
still less could I give him immediately a de¬ 
cisive answer, in the present situation of 
things: that he should give me time for con¬ 
sideration, which the roost rigid fathers were 
pot accustomed to refuse their refractory chil¬ 
dren ; that to love a mau and to have no ob¬ 
jection to marry him, w.re not in my opinion 
one and the same thing, as most females were 
disposed to believe ; that 1, at least, could not 
make up my mind to marry any man who 
should not find through me that happiness 
w hich he sought and required. 

44 This address produced on his side protes¬ 
tations aud asseverations which did not sur¬ 
prise me. I did not contradict him; bull 
took advantage of the opportunity to demand 
a convincing proof of his love; aud this was, 
that lie should spend at least a month with us 
without pressing me for a final auswer. It 
was not without difficulty that I prevailed on 
him to agree to these terms. Having settled 
this point, I made farther enquiry respecting 
the family of Frederica, and learned what i 
wanted to kuow. Not with a light heart, but 
with the appearance of unanimity we rejoined 
the company. 

44 1 shall not detain you with the particulars 
of my plan, the object of which was nothing 
less than to re-unite my friend with his Fre¬ 
derica. By a correspondence which 1 com¬ 
menced with her, 1 became acquainted with 
one of the few- whom l love in the strictest sense 
as my equal. I was flattered to think that 
even such a person w-ould be obliged to yield 
the precedency to me, if my friend should 
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follow It is own inclination * I persuaded my¬ 
self, because I knew his attachment to all that 
was good ami fair, that nothing could have 
induced him to ibrsuke such a female hut a 
passion which raised uiy image to a higher 
place in his imagination than it deserved to 
hold. The value of the sacrifice which he 
muilc tor my sake w as a precious proof of his 
love. This proof came very seasonably to 
raise my spirits; bat 1 found my.self imperi¬ 
ously called upon to make amends for an in¬ 
justice which my frieud had committed for my 
take, so that there was no merit in the execu¬ 
tion of my design- If l accepted my friend's 
hand, 1 should by so doing have degraded my¬ 
self iu his eyes from the eminence on which 
he had placed me above another whom he 
abandoned only because he had raised me su 
high. 1 was therefore obliged to renounce 
him, because he would be obliged to renounce 
arc as soon as 1 should be his. All these mo- 
tivvs for the resolution l had taken, 1 explain¬ 
ed to Frederica. My friend never suspected 
that his forsaken mistress and 1 were ^disput¬ 
ing which of the two should relinquish her 
cblra to the other. This dispute terminated 
hi a contract which l proposed. We agreed, 
ftt order to punish him for his injustice to us 
both, to make him he content as a bachelor 
with mtr friendship; but if one of us should 
die before her thirtieth year, he should en¬ 
gage to offer his hand to the sniwivor, who 
should accept it without hesitation. 

“ When our treaty was concluded, l sub¬ 
mitted it to my friend, together with the whole 
correspondence which had occasioned it. Ho 
stood as if pe trified. 1 was obliged to read to 
hi.u the papers relating to this subject; for he 
eould not cf himself collect the drift of it from 
th« letters. As soon as he had collected him- 
*€ he inundated me with such a torrent of 
eloquence* as I should have been unable to 
*V-?k, had I attempted to oppose my conclu¬ 
sion b to his; but l left his object ions mi an¬ 
swered, and appealed to my feelings. I told 
him, that if be refused to enter' intu the pro¬ 
posed agreement, and would not solemnly pro¬ 
mise to comply with the terms prescribed in 
it, all the respect which 1 felt for him would 
Is? irretrievably lost. 1 had no occasion to 
adduce *ny arguments to prove that I should 
cease to love whenever I ceased to respect him. 
He again sought excuses, but I refused to 
listen to any. At length he begged time 
to consider, and 1 gave him three days. At 
the expiration of these three days, which, with 
all their pangs, were some of the most delicious 
tji'my life, we renewed our dispute, each urg- 
*♦ 


ing the old arguments over again. He almo* 
lately refused to comply. 1 immediately tun 
sumed a different tone with him; os much 
cordiality and warmth of affection 1 had 
shewn for him in these hurt, three days, with 
so much coldness, and perhaps contempt, did 
l now dismiss him. I was not afraid that in 
tills state he would lav violent hands on him¬ 
self Before twelve hours hnrl elapsed he re¬ 
turned like a penitent, perfectly resigned to 
do whatever 1 should think fit to enjoin. 1 
| obliged him to take an oath to fulfil the con- 
ditions of our agreement. 

<£ So far 1 had dexterously and successfully 
accomplished my business. My friend and 
Frederica," to whom I could now give the same 
appellation, imagined that it was completed; 
but what a bungling job would it then have 
been! n mere tissue of illusions which would 
have dnipped to pieces of itself. How could 
,my friend, if he actually felt for me something 
more than the attachment of friendship, con¬ 
tinue to see me so often and keep his word? 
And w hat should l have grimed had Frederica, 
'! whose respect l would not have forfeited upon 
| any account, beheld in me a capitulating rival? 

11 Besides, could I calculate upon the death of a 
i| friend as the period of the fulfilment of my 
ji secret wishes? Once more 1 repeated to mv- 
fj self that my friend never could lx? mv hus¬ 
band, and hastened to complete the work 1 had 
j'begun. 

It happened, fortunately for the execution 
| of my plan, that my guardian, of himself, 

| conceived the idea of declaring me of age, 
though -I W3S not quite twenty. I came, in 
, consequence, into the independent possession 
jj of a property that was not inconsiderable, 
[j Through the medium of an acquaintance, I 
; found no difficulty in borrowing, upon the 
security oi* my estates, a sum sufficient to 
i maintain me as long as 1 lived. This money I 
turned by degrees into hills of exchange’, 
i While T was silently transacting this business, 

{ 1 was not less secretly engaged ru trying the 
| fidelity of the only person on w hom I thought 
l 1 could venture to rely. This was an old ser¬ 
vant of my father’s, by birth a Swiss, the same 
who now performs the office of porter at my 
gate, and would not change it for any i; ore 
easy duty. 1 discovered that 1 robhl rrly as 
firmly on his attachment us on his secrecy. I 
easily brought him over to. my interest, telling 
him that private reasons obliged me, unknown 
to my family or any other human creature, to 
make a journey alone into Switzerland, his 
native country. It never entered the head of 
any peroon in our house that 1 was preparing 
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fur flight. My friend fit ill remained with us, 
ami hoped by his reiterated in treaties to pro¬ 
cure his release from what he termed the most 
unnatural ami bootless of all vows. Instead of 
an answer, 1 gave him unbidden proofs of nay 
affection. I was desirous uf feeling till the 
very lust moment that he was mine. 

44 My faithful Swiss had contrived matters ho 
well, that 1 could set off as soon as 1 pleased. 

I crept round the brink uf the abyss which l 
hod dug for myself, and when 1 had looked 
down it till 1 was dizzy, I clung to my 
friend to keep myself from falling. At length 
the letters which 1 intended to leave bellind 
were written,and the carriage was appointed for 
my flight. The letters contained falsehoods ; 
hut truth had forsaken »ne when l had need of 
her assistance. I wished to persuade my friend 
and ray-family that I had drowned myself in 
the Dauube. By this delusion, l hoped to re¬ 
store the lover of two mistresses to the object 
of his first affection, to whom, conformably 
with his oath, he would after my death ex¬ 
clusively belong 

44 It was a serene evening, in the month of 
August, I had not lost sight of my friend the 
w hole duy. For the first time, 1 made an ap¬ 
pointment to meet him after supper in the 
park, He was transported with joy and sur¬ 
prize. My guardian w as gone to town ; and 
my brother, with an old aunt, formed the 
w hole of the company besides ourselves. We 
separated as soon as we rose from table, my 
friend going as he said to take a turn in the 
park, w hile I went to my room. Here I found 
my old Sw iss, to w hom 1 delivered my jewel- 
box. Some indispensible articles of dress, and 
such papers, books, music, and other things 
as I w ished to take with me for keep sakes, had 
lieen removed at different times by the same 
faithful attendant. i he greatest part of my 
property l carried in hills in my pocket. I 
then laid the letters which 1 had writteu to 
leave l»ehind me, on my desk, and hastened 
down stairs into the garden, where my friend 
was waiting for me. 

** I embraced him for the last time. Had 
he knowu why my tears trickled upon his 
cheeks, he would not have paid such ready 
obedience to my commands when I bade him 
go, upon the pretext that we might not be 
seen to return together. I called after him, 
“ Adieu.'* He was coming hack, but I 
beckoned to him to hasten to the house, and 
be disappeared. 

44 1 ran down the terrace, threw ray hat and 
pocket-handkerchief on the bank of the Da¬ 
nube, and then hurried breathless and half 
dead to the spot where the coach ordered by 
XXXII VoL IV. 


my Swiss from Augsburg, was waiting for me. 

1 got into it: the coachman, who knew no¬ 
thing of my name or residence, drove along at 
a rapid rate. My lot was decided, and I was 
now in the hands of fate. 

44 1 shall say nothing more concerning my 
feelings on this occasion. 1 staid at Augsburg 
one day under an assumed name, and procured 
cash for some of my bills, in the name of a 
third fictitious person, to whom they would 
appear to have been paid away. My Swiss 
transacted all my business, so that I had no 
occasion to shew myself. At Augsburg 1 took 
post horses, and proceeded with all possible 
I expedition, first to Schaffhau&en, and then 
j through Switzerland to Geneva. Concealed 
by my black veil, 1 was no where recoguizcd. 

; At Geneva 1 was told by a maid whom 1 had 
| hired at Augsburg, the history of an unfor¬ 
tunate girl, who had thrown herself into the 
j It hone, out of despair, because she had been 
! forsaken by her lover, and had to her sorrow 
j becu rescued from a wratery grave. She was 
poor, but as I was informed, possessed a su¬ 
perior understanding, and polished manners. 

1 1 succeeded in forming an acquaintance vrith 
j this girl, and in her I made the acquisition of 
1 my Leonora. Through her 1 maintained so 
much connection with the world us was neces¬ 
sary for pin chasing this old mansion, which 
just then happened to lie offered for sale. For 
two years 1 have been buried in this seques¬ 
tered spot; and would you believe, that during 
these two years, 1 have not made one single 
attempt to obtain any intelligence of my friend, 
for fear of defeating the object of my Seclusion Y 
My Swiss, who w ilt certainly not betray me, 
while 1 hare him under my eye, might perhaps 
be of a different way of thinking, if he should 
again see any of my family. But I confess to 
you, that 1 can scarcely endure this state of 
uncertainty, which every day becomes more 
and more oppressive. 1 appear to myself like 
a ghost stalking over the tombs of the depart- 
. ed, and only live in hope that 1 shall soon be 
no more. Could 1 be persuaded that 1 had 
sacrificed myself like a romantic simpleton, 
w ithout occasion or benefit, I should perhaps 
arrive earlier at the goal. But 1 cannot help 
thinking that there w^as something more than 
enthusiasm in what 1 did and in what 1 suf¬ 
fered.** 

The recluse, fatigued with her narrative, 

: sunk back hi her chair. The stranger fell 
upon her neck, and both clasped each other in 
a cordial embrace. 

44 No,** exclaimed the stranger; 44 you must 
no longer live in hope that you shall soon be 
no more: you must indulge more pleasing 
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expectations : you will again be happy, ancUo 
shall 1 w ith you.” 

The recluse raised herself, and exclaimed 
with emotion : “You with me ! Are then our 
destinies united ?” 

« Our hearts at least arc,” replied the 
stranger, “ and our destinies have been go¬ 
verned by our hearts. All that can he interest¬ 
ing to you in my history, you shall be made 
acquainted with But for important reasons, 
1 should nut wish to break oft' my narrative ; 
and before I can bring it to a conclusion, I 
must have a letter, which 1 am in daily expec¬ 
tation of receiving. I have already given or¬ 
ders for it to be forwarded to this place. Will 
you permit me to remain with you till then ?” 

My friend," said the recluse, with an 
anxious look and significant tone—“ M y friend, 
you know me ut least by name. Confess only 
that you kuow me, and intend—but no, it 
cannot be—O, if you should be capable of be¬ 
tray iug me!” 

The stranger turned away from her. “ If 1 
deserve such a suspicion, you will do well to 
send me from your house this very Say.” 

Fresh protestations of confidence, and af¬ 
fection succeeded; hut neither the recluse uor 
the stranger could conceal the uneasiness 
which they telt from that moment, whenever 
their eyes met each other. The stranger de¬ 
clared that the expected letter could not fail to 
arrive in a very few days, and the recluse was 
unable to comprehend why the mystery which 
this letter was to explain could not be men 
tinned as such, before its arrival. 

lu this manner tw o days passed away. They 
were just going to sit down to dinner, when a 
message was scut in that a coach and four had 
stopped at the gate, and a strange gcutlemau 
requested to speak with the mistress of the 
house. 

The recluse turned her eyes flashing indig¬ 
nation towards the stranger. The latter 
sprang up, and triumphantly exclaimed, “It 
is be! It is he! My brother! My brother ! 
Open the immediately! I w ill conduct 

him in!” i * 

“ Not so fasti” exclaimed the recluse, pale 
aud trembling, and holdiug the stranger bv the 
arm. €t Have you a right iO make this return 
for my hospitality 

“ Yes, that 1 have; a sacred, an incontest¬ 
able right. We arc happy; yon my friend, 
and L with you—I, your sister, whom you 
have saved! Your Frederica!” * 

The stranger hud scarcely uttered these 
words, when the recluse sunk senseless into 
her arms. The whole house was thrown into 
consternation: fhestranger sent once more, 


request ing to be admitted os soon as possible* 
l.eouoru, who had hastened to the room on 
the first alarm, run with loud lamentations to 
seek (Ini means of recovering her mistress. 
The domestics refused to obey Frederica’s 
orders, till the recluse had so far come to her¬ 
self as to be able to direct the gate to be open¬ 
ed for the stranger. 

It was theu Frederica, the same Frederica 
w ho had made so great a sacrifice in behalf of 
the recluse, who now supported her in her 
arras, when the stranger entered, and this 
stranger w as uo other than the oft-mentioned 
friend of the mistress of the mansion. 

The recluse, scarcely breathing in the nrmt 
of her friend, was unable to comprehend his 
meaning, and could hardly trust her half-re¬ 
covered souses, when she heard him call Fre¬ 
derica sister. “ How is it possible?** was her 
only question, which we shall proceed to an¬ 
swer, for the satisfaction of the reader. 

The father of Belmont, for so we shall call 
Theresa's friend, ns his family name canuot 
he material to this history—had not, with all 
his pompous etiquette, been sufficiently master 
of himself to suppress an illicit passion for 
Frederica's mother. His unhappy love was 
returned, and Frederica was undoubtedly his 
daughter. Her face alone would have proved 
this, had not a resemblance, which, at first 
occasioned much conversation, been explained 
aw’ay by her mother as a family likeness ; for 
Frederica's mother was the daughter of the 
great aunt of the man whom Frederica so 
strongly resembled. Whether the public was 
satisfied with this genealogical elucidation, we 
canuot decide. Belmont's father had resolved 
to leave behind him in writing, at his death, 
that secret, which while liviug he could never 
resolve to pronounce. It was contained in 
the packet w hich he once delivered to his son, 
from whom, on his recovery, he had again 
received it. 

Theresa’s flight, had, as every body but 
Theresa could have predicted, by uo means 
answered tlie purpose she intended. It was 
but for a very short time that she was sup¬ 
posed to be dead. The statement of the mer¬ 
chant at Augsburg, of whom she had procured 
cash for her bills of exchange, induced her 
friend to seek her among the living y but false 
reports led him about two years to places 
where she was not to be found. For the re¬ 
covery of his impaired health, he bad gone to 
the nieces islands, near Marseilles. Mean¬ 
while, lot* father was attacked with a disease 
which.proved fatal, nml at his death bequeath¬ 
ed the important packet to Frederica. As soon 
as Frederica had recovered from the surprize 
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which this piece of intelligence excited, she 
set out in company of her mother, in quest of 
Belmont. From Bern, where her mother re¬ 
solved to rest herself, she proceeded alone 
with other servants who understood tl»c French 
language, and assumed the name of Madame 
Friedherg, for fear Belmont should heur of f| 
her coming, an devoid her. When chance had 
united her with Theresa, she determined not 
to discover herself till her brother’s arrival, 
lest the incredulous enthusiast should again 
tie the knot that was now unloosed : and be¬ 
sides, w ho would not wish in such cases to 
confer the joy of surprize? 

That, after Belmont’s arrival, the retreat of . 
his Theresa contained two happy mortals, ll 


who could scarcely have found their equals on 
the whole surface of the earth, is another of 
those facts which may be best described with, 
a single stroke. Frederica’s heart gradually 
ceased to bleed ; she learned to bring her de¬ 
sires into subjection to the commands of na¬ 
ture. An ample gratuity requited the little 
f hostess, w hose officious kindness had acccle- 
: rated the adjustment of so many disharmonies. 

At Lyons, Belmont received at the altar the 
hand of his Theresa. Both continued a few 
| months longer at the hermitage, and then re* 

| turned to Germany to enjoy those realities on 
which they had so loug feasted in imagina¬ 
tion. 


THE PRINCE OF CARIZIME, AND THE PRINCESS OF GEORGIA. 

AN ARABIAN TALE. 

[Continued frem Page 221.] 


Having- at length disengaged himself 
from the bonds by which he was coulined, 
Kazimir endeavoured to explore his dismal 
habitation. At tirst the darkness struck him 
with horror; but suddenly his eyes were daz¬ 
zled by a light which seemed to approach him. 
Agitated between hope and fear, he stopped, 
and fancied he beheld at a distance a womau 
covered with a shroud, and holding a lighted 
taper in her hand. He iustautly walked, or 
rather flew towards her, but the noise he made 
seemed to terrify the figure, who immediately 
let fall the taper, which went out, and he was 
once move buried in total darkness. “ O, 
Heavens ':” he exclaimed, “ could I have been 
deceived? Could that light which just now 1 
struck my sight have been only an illusion?' 

. Alas! I fear it was, and that this faint hope T , 
was oqly the effect of my disturbed irnagiua- (I 
tion, a hope which I must no longer enter¬ 
tain!” 

Scarcely had he concluded, when he heard 
n voice at some distance, “ What an unfore¬ 
seen event! What have I heard? Has Heaven 
thru taken pity on my misfortunes* O you 
whose complaints have echoed through this 
gloomy vault, who are you? Who has sent 
you hither? Is it to save me from the most |j 
dreadful of deaths, or to aggravate my woes? jj 
A fat® perhaps similar to your’s, has driven j 
me ashore on this island; and l am going to j 
perish the unhappy victim of the barbarous 
customs of its inhabitants. The only son of . 
the. King of Carizimc, l was horn to inherit a 


throne; but that fate which pursues me- 

“ You, son of the King of Cnrizime!” hastily 
interrupted the voice. “Oh, Prince! you 
know not w hat hope your words have given 
me. No, 1 cau no longer doubt it; it is you 
w ho are destiued to rescue ine from that death 
which I was about to suffer. It is to you that 
I shall owe my life. Guardian angel, what 
rights will you acquire to my ererlastiug gra¬ 
titude. Alas! I have but one way of repaying 
you, and I will not hesitate to adopt it. Yes, 
Prince, I solemnly swear by Mahomet, that 
only the gift of my hand cau recouipence such 
a service: well, Priuce, it is yours, and I 
again declare that I never w ill wed any other but 
the Prince of Carizime.” “ Madam,” replied 
the Prince, somewhat astonished at so prompt 
a resolution, “ yon do me much honour, but 
yon are rather hasty ; reflect, if you please, 
that we have not yet beheld each other; that 
you know who 1 am, but that l am yet igno¬ 
rant of your name, and that whatever hope 
you aud l may have of leaving this place, and 
however painful it may be to be buried alive at 
I seventeen, l cauuot conceal from you, that if 
yon resemble my late wife, who was daughter 
to the King of the Samsards, 1 would die a 
thousand deaths rather thau wed you.” “ Ob, 
how this resolution charms me!” exclaimed 
the lady ; “and huiv much it coincides with 
my owu feelings. Be easy, Prince, 1 am not 
a Snmsard : 1 have just completed my third 
j lustre, and if I may believe w hat has perhuj* 
but too often been repeated to me, the right 
Pp 2 
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of me wiil excite in yuui* breast neither the 
dislike nor disgust which you experienced for 
your first w ife." Wsaying; tins, she drew 
from beneath her covering a little phial of 
phosphorus, by the assistance of which * he 
lighted her taper, that had been extinguished 
when the Prince first rushed towards her 
Kazimir now looked up and beheld the most , 
beautiful creature he had ever seen, and ex- • 
claimed with transport, “ What divine charms! ; 
Surely Nature never before formed any thing 
half so lovely. What grace, what beauty! Ain 
I awake, or ain I under the influence of a 
dream? Kind Heaven, is it a favour which 1 
owe to thy bounty, or an illusion which thou 
sprvadest over my senses ?" “ No, Prince, 
nothing can be more reul than my existence, 
and nothing would have been more dreadful 
than my fate, had 1 not met you. 1 am called 
Ditarara, and am daughter to the King ‘of » 
Georgia; you shall one day kuow by what ac- j 
cidcnt I was cast on this island : you will for | 
the present be satisfied with learning, that 
s< arcely had I arrived in this abominable coun¬ 
try, when a Prince of the blood royal fell des¬ 
perately in love with me. I was just on the 
poiut of being devoured by the Samsurds, when 
opposing their fury, he declared himself my 
defender; but as a recoiuponce for the service 
he thought he had rendered me in preserving 
my life, he insisted that I should become his 
wife. At bfteen, we are very unwilling to leave j 
the world ! However terrific the appearance of 
my deliverer, and notwithstanding the horror 
with which his hideous figure filled my heait, . 
yet a secret presentiment, a hope that iny des¬ 
tiny might in time prove happier, induced me j 
to marry him. 1 spent but a short time under 
the laws of this unnatural union, as my hus¬ 
band was taken ill and died ; and yesterday, 
according to the custom of this country, I fol- i 
lowed him into the grave. But before my in¬ 
terment, I took the precaution of concealiug 
beneath my shroud this phial of phosphorus, 
some matches, and a taper. Scarcely had I 
descended into the vault, and found that the 
entrance was closed, when I got out of iny \ 
coffin, and lighted my taper. I caunot say j 
that this dreadful spot inspired me with the ; 
horror you would have supposed; persuaded 
that Heaven would not allow me to perish, 
my heart was filled with a confidence, the 
cause of w hich I could not define. 1 explored 
carefully this indosurc, and under that vault 
which you may sec at a distance, 1 discovered 
an enormous stone ; 1 approached it. Judge 
of my surprize, when I perceiyed an inscrip¬ 
tion on it, in which my name Wii6 mentioned. 
Only come, Prince, read ai>d be Com-ineed 


that Ilearen bus not forsaken us." The 
Prince approached, and read the following 
words :— 11 11 hen the Prince of Carizime and 
the Princess of Georgia ure here, let them 
raise this stone, descend the staircase which 
they will find, and pursue the path which ter¬ 
minates it." 

“ Alas! Madam," said the Prince, ** an 
hundred men could not raise this stone, how 
then can we hope to succeed ?" “^lincc,’' re¬ 
plied the Princess, Ki doubtless a superior 
power protects us ; let us obey, and leave the 
rest to him." Raz'unir now returned the taper 
to Dilaram, and endeavoured to raise the 
stone. His efforts were fruitless, but soon it 
rose of itself, and displayed to their sight the 
staircase w hich the inscription had announced. 
They were more than an hour in descending 
it; at length it terminated in another subter¬ 
raneous vault of immense magnitude, and 
which led them to the entrance of a cave, 
wheuce they perceived an extensive country 
bounded by a rapid stream. Like good Maho¬ 
metans, their first care was to return thanks 
to Heaven for the protection they had expe¬ 
rienced, and express the gratitude which they 
j felt at once more beholding the light of day. 
Having arrived on the banks of the river, they 
found a small bark without oars, or sailors, 
but nevertheless they eutered it with confi¬ 
dence. 

“ Come, come," interrupted the King of 
Persia, w yon are going to send them again 
among the Samsurds, this will not do."— 
“ Pardon me, Sire," replied the vizir. u The 
boat glided gently with the current, and after 
a pleasant voyage, in which they experienced 
no dangers, it stopped beside some steep rocks. 
Here they went on shore, in hopes of finding 
a path by* which they might enter the country, 
but after a long aud fruitless search, were ob¬ 
liged to return, intending toreiinbark, and to 
proceed further until the course of the stream 
should lead them to a better landing place; 
but to their astonishment, their lioat had dis¬ 
appeared, and they vainly sought to catch a 
glimpse of her. They now began to lose all 
hope, and feeling the pangs of hunger, they 
regretted the bread they had left behind them 
in the subterraneous vault, in the island of the 
Samsards ; but we cannot foresee all things. 
IIkite they were abandoning themselves to 
these melancholy reflections, and death was in 
a manner staring them in the face, a slight 
noise made them raise their eyes, and they 
perceived a very large bird, of an unknown 
form, coming out of a hollow iti the rock. 
The Prince's first impulse was to approach, 
and lie found some lin«- and nets w hich bad 
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probably been left by fishermen. This dis- || 
eovery raised their sinking hopes ; Kazimir 
joined them together, and formed a kind o'* 
ladder, to which he fastened two grapling 
irons, which he had fortunately found in the 
boat, and threw it with all bis strength to the 
top of the ruck ; it stuck fast, and our travel* 
lent reached the top with a little difficulty. 

They now perceived an extensive plain, in 
the centre of* which rose a palace of the most 
exquisite beauty, they approached it, and be¬ 
held ou the door several hieroglyphics, with 
this Arabic inscription :—“ O you who are de¬ 
sirous of entering this magnificent palace, 
stop, and learn that you cannot puss the 
threshold before you have immolated at the 
door an animal with eight feet.** 

“ Again fresh obstacles!” exclaimed the 
weeping I) i la ram. “ Unhappily,’* replied the 
Prince, iS this one is of a nature which we 
cannot hope to overcome.” ft O my father !” 
rejoined Dilaram, sighing deeply; li how 
must you reproach yourseif.” “ How is this?” 
inquired Ruzimir. “ I will tell you, Prince,” 
replied Dilaram. “ I was educated in the pa¬ 
lace of llie King of Georgia, with all the care 
and tenderness that a father can bestow on a 
beloved child, and in all the pomp and luxury 
befitting one of the most powerful monarchs 
of the earth. A young Prince who was related 
to our house, conceived for me a passion, 
which wa# inimical to his repose, and in which 
the frequent Opportunities we had of seeing 
each other, caused me to take but t*o lively 
au interest for my happiness. He loved me, 
and I began to return his affection, when an 
ambassador from a neighbouring Kiug arrived 
»X my father’s court, accompanied by a splen¬ 
did retinue, to demand my hand for the King, 
Ids master. JMy father thought a refusal would 
not only be attended with danger, but that the 
state could not fail to gain many valuable ad- 
vantagos from this alliance; he accordingly 
consented, and ordered me to prepare to go 
back with the ambassador. The young Prince, 
my lover, was so much shocked at this reso¬ 
lution, that he was taken very ill, and expired 
before my departure. The grief ! felt at his 
loss, gave every one reason to suppose that he 
bad not been iudifferent to me. We embarked 
for th • kingdom of my intended husband; but 
suddenly a furious tempest arose, which spread 
such consternation and dismay among our 
sailontj that finding all their efforts useless, 
they abandoned the ship to the mercy of the 
wnves, w hich threw us ou the island of the 
Siimaards. 

The noise of our arrival drew these mon- 
ttcu around m, and making the air echo with 


i their horrid bowlings, they seized me and all 
• my retinnc. O, Prince! what horror took 
possession-of me when I beheld the ambassador 
and all his suite devoured before me! I ex¬ 
pected to experience a similar treatment, when 
u nobleman-” “ Stop, madam,” said Kazi¬ 

mir, hastily interrupting the Princess of Geor¬ 
gia, 44 do not move, I see a spider on-your 
handkerchief.’* Dilaram terrified, hastily 
arose; the spider fell to the ground, and Ra- 
zituir crushed it with his foot. 

The moment he had killed it a loud noise 
was heard from the palace, the door of which 
opened of itself. Astonished at this u nhoped¬ 
for event, they looked at each other, aud con¬ 
cluded that the spider must have had eight 
feet, and that it must he the animal wrliosesacri¬ 
fice was ordered in the inscription. They now 
, directed their steps towards the palace. It was 
surmounted with a dome of crystal; they 
entered, anil traversed several chambers with¬ 
out meeting any one. At length they came to a 
magnificent apartment, where they beheld, re¬ 
clining ou a sofa, an old man, who had on his 
head a crown of emeralds. His white beard, 
which descended to his waist, was only compos¬ 
ed of six long hairs placed at some distance from 
each other; he had for mustachios three hair* 
on each side, which uniting under his chin, 
mixed with his beard; hut what appeared no 
less extraordinary was, that his nails were at 
least a yard m length. 

“ We are,” said Raximir, addressing him* 
<£ two unfortunate travellers who have been 
cruelly tormented by events which would be 

too tedious to relate to yon.”- <c Ah! so 

much the better,” said the King of Persia, in¬ 
terrupting his vizir, “ I was terribly afraid 
he was going to give an account of all that we 
already know.” 

“ I am,” continued Rnzirair, £< son to the 
King of Carizimc, aud this fair Princess who 
accompanies me, owes her birth to the King 
of Georgia; we implore you to grant ns an 
asylum, at least for a few days,'that we may be 
able to recover from our fatigue.”— <£ Most 
; willingly,” replied the old man, u as you are 
the children of kings, and have been fortunate 
enough to penetrate into this palace, you are 
at liberty to remain in it For some time; but if 
you will settle here with me, you shall enjoy 
eternal hnppines; and death, to which all 
mortals are subject, will respect you. Like 
others, 1 have been a king in inv time, and 
reigned o\ r cr China. You may judge by my 
beard and the length of my nails that I wax 
not born yesterday ; for a long time I studied 
men, their vices, their propensities, their way 
of thinking, their xuora:s, their hypocrisy, 
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flK-ir M'UUhnefls, mid the little tendency lltey 
have to do good; 1 became weary of living 
among then?, and still more so ok governing 
ihvtn. One liuc night ! took it into my head 
t»* leave them, and came and fixed «»y resi¬ 
dence hire in this desert. I possessed the 
r»-i«nce of Mekachifa, and, ns a magician, had 
•eresal genii at mv command. I ordered them 
to build this palace; for move titan a.thousand 
▼ears ! have inhabited it, and 1 propose to 
remain here to all eternity. I ropcrtineuce and 
envy can do nothing to offend me- I have but 
one enemy, which is ennuii hut I take every 
precaution to overcome him, and 1 have 
hitherto but slightly felt his attacks.'* 

The Prince aud Princess received with much 
gratitude the old King's offer, and resolved to 
remain with him He now asked them w hether 
they would not take some refreshment, which 
they gladly accepted, and did not conceal from 
him that they had not taken any food for 
▼early two days, and were in the greatest 
wont- The old King immediately took up a 
ifttte instrument, w hich he had lx*.side him, in 
the form of a rustic pipe, and began to play n 
irerdy air, which in any other situation would 
Imre afforded our travellers much entertain¬ 
ment. This was the manner the King of 
Chmi used to cal! the genii who w ere at his 
•service. Scarcely had he began when the genii 
appeared and served up a most magnificent 
repast. The Prince and Princess amply made 
up for the fast they had been compelled to ob- 
fterre: the dishes were excellent, and the 
▼due, which was served np in goblets of rock 
cbrystal, w»» excellent. The King, the length 
uf w hose nails would not allow him to make use 
of his hand, had nothing to do bnt to open his 
month, and two genii alternately, gave him 
meat and drink. When the repast was ended, 
the King asked his visitors whether they were 
married, and on bearing that they were not, 
he amid, “ you are young aud amiable you can¬ 
not hare travelled so far, and experienced to¬ 
gether so many dangers, without having taken 
a liking to each other ; by plighting your faith 
to out* another you may insure yourselves the 
m . t agreeable destiny.” 

’I he Prince and Princess, w ho had already 
sworn to each other eternal affection, renewed 
their voand were married in the presence 
of bis Chinese majesty, who wished that their 
nuptials should he celebrated with all the 
pomp imaginable. Never before were pitch 
hrdlutnt entertainments seen in any part of 
the world: the genii under the* King of China's 
dominion multiplied them without end, and 
eueh day was productive of something new. 

Nothing was now wanting to complete the 


happiness of our royal pair, but nn heir Their 
wishes were, however, soon accomplished, for 
'^bilitram in proper time became the mother of 
two beautiful little Prineefcg she resolved to 
nurse them herself, aud brought them up with 
1 the utmost tenderness till they lr.wl reached 
! their sixth year, when the King of China, who 
; Lived them as if lie had been their father, 
selected from among his dependent genii, the 
one he thought must competent to finish their 
education. 

One of the greatest misfortunes of men is, 
that they are never satisfied with the situation 
in which heaven has placed the nr; the desire 
of being where we nreuot, and possessing what 
w e have not, is so strong that w e are insensible 
to the advantages we enjoy, and seek other* 
w hich wc cannot taste. AN c must, how ever, 
acknowledge that the motives which iminced 
Dilarnm to wish to abandon the delightful 
abode were deserving of praise, aud your ma¬ 
jesty will doubtless approve them. This prin¬ 
cess, who had for some time appeared de¬ 
jected, said one day to Raaimir, u O, my 
friend ! 1 can no longer conceal from you the 
ennui which incessantly pursues me In every 
i part of this magnificent palace ; however won- 
j derful are the objects which surround us, yet 
< their uniformity fatigues me ; their enjoyment 
without any obstacle, divests them of every 
| charm; satiety begets disgust; and when 1 re¬ 
ject that all these comforts, which at first ap¬ 
peared to ns so precious, are to last for ever, 
languor takes possession of my soul, 1 shudder, 
and ui«st acknowledge that I experience the 
greatest disgust ofevery thingthat wouldcrown 
the happiness of any other mortal.' n 

“ Another u isb," continued the Princess, 
“ is also added to what 1 experience; 1 burn 
with the desire of seeing my father, notwith¬ 
standing the rigour with which he treated me, 
in sacrificing^.me to the interest of bis state, 
yet I still lore him with unabated affection $ 
and it would be the summit of earthly feli¬ 
city to me to see him once more, ami to throw 
myself into his arms, if the grief of losing me 
has not deprived him of life." 

“ The good lady remembers this rather.late 
l lliiiik'’ said the King of Persia, *‘ but never 
mind ; go on ; for l see they are going to runr 
into some other folly." 

“ My beloved Princess," replied Kazimir, I 
have found no other happiness in the immorta¬ 
lity which is promised us,than the delight of be¬ 
ing always with you, and of loving you to all 
eternity My wish is as strong as yours to 
see my father, the powerful King of Carizime, 
w hose remembrance is so dear to my heart, and 
often causes my tears to flow*. But how cau 
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wc return to Georgia? how announce our de 
pnrturc to this venerable and generous old 
man, who has received us with so much kind 
ness, and loaded us with his bounty ? habits 
at his age become a necessity: would not our 

leaving him be a mark of ingratitude.”- 

4< Ah, my friend !** replied Dilaram, “ do we 
owe nothing to those who gave us birth ? Be¬ 
sides cannot wc find some method of softening 
the grief which the good King of China m y 
feel at our departure? Will it not lie possible 
to persuade him that we only leave him for a 
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] time, to perform a duty, and that we hove tn> 

• intention of <juitting him fur ever :** Kazimir 
. knew not how to resist the wishes of his ador¬ 
ed wife, ant) his too great compliance proved 
fatal. Surely an attach incut, which rs iu other 
respects praise-worthy, should not make us 
deaf to the laws of reason ; a blind coolith jjee 
pi teed in a beloved object, may d&en be pro¬ 
duct \\ e of great misfortunes. 

“ This reflection was certainly very useless/* 
said the Queen, so pray proceeds” 

[ l'o be concluded in our next.] 


ANALYSIS 

OF 

THE EARLY PART OF THE REIGN OF JAMES THE SECOND ; 

BIT THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


There have been few works, for many 
years, which have excited greater curiosity 
than the present; a curiosity which arose, 
perhaps, more from the circumstances and 
character of its author, than from nny thing 
of intrinsic interest in the' subject chosen for 
his history. 

In truth, the history of Janies the SocoW 
neither required, nor perhaps admitted much 
of novelty or illustration. * But it must be 
confessed that there was an interest universally 
excited, to observe Mr. Fox stepping upon the 
the stage of literature in the character of an 
author; to admire the great champion of 
Whig politics in a new career, the most ap¬ 
propriate perhaps for the genius of a states¬ 
man and a political philosopher of auy in the 
w hole republic of letters. 

The work before us, (exclusire of a chapter 
of Preface, by far the best executed part of 
the w ork) comprehends, in the way of strict 
history, little more than Jice months of the 
rciguof James the Second. 

Our purpose is not to gi\'e a formal criti¬ 
cism of the work, or to examine it wifi: thr 
leisure and gravity of a professed critic ; we 
shall make an analysis of it, expound its plan 
and branches, and submit to our readers spe¬ 
cimens of style and execution, borrow ed from 
the most sir.king parts; at the same tine 

* It was a subject upon which prejudice 
and taction had written their pens to the 
•tumps, and on which history had said all that 
w as worth saying. 


candour obliges us to confess, that if is not * 
v/ork which wae expected from the genius and 
learning of Mr. Fox. It is the performance, 
|j at least such are its visible characteristics, of 
a meau name in literature. It has neither 
a style uor dignity of narration suitable to 
history. The facts are doubtless siarcre; 
mid the merit of Marti tin t h it Tuny perhaps 
he entitled to in spite of criticism ; but to the 
more beautiful aud useful parts of h-Uiorv, 

! the abound: Hg sagacity of political muxjin«, 

■ reflections drawn from the great drama of 
historical life, the easy ai d uulnlioared dcco- 
;■ ratios of style, the dexterity of method and 
! arrangement; to none of these recommends- 
i| tions, to hich our historical classics have s*> 
conspicuously exceiied, can the preheat work 
asptre. . / 

Before we proceed to the analysis of ll> it 
portion of this volume which proceeded lr*n u 
the pen of Mr. Fox, our readers will not be 
displeased if we first call their attention to 
j! the Preface, in which his nephew. Lord Hol¬ 
land, lins given many interesting particulars 
respecting the origin and progress of this per¬ 
formance, aud thf literary pursuits iu general 
of his distinguished relative 
,i “ The precise period,” says his lordship, 
u at which Mr. Fox first formed the design of 
writing a history, cannot now’ be ascertained. 
In the year 1707, he publicly enuounccd his 
intention of 1 devoting a greater portion of his 
time to his private pursuits.’ He was even 
on the point of relinquishing his scat :n par¬ 
liament, aud retiring altogether freiu public 
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life, a plan which he had formed many years 
before, and to the execution of which he al¬ 
ways looked forward with the greatest delight. 
The remonstrances, however, of those friends 
for whose judgment he had the greatest 
deference, ultimately prevailed. He conse¬ 
quently confined his scheme of retreat ton 
more uninterrupted residence in the country 
tliau he had hitherto permitted himself to en¬ 
joy. During his retirement, that love of 
literature, and fondness for poetry, which 
neither pleasure nor business had ever ex¬ 
tinguished, revived with an ardour, such as 
few’ in the eagerness of youth, or iu the pur¬ 
suit of fame or advantage, are capable of feel¬ 
ing. For some time, however, his studies 
were uot directed to any particular object. 
Such was the happy disposition of his mind, 
that his own reflect ions, whether supplied by 
conversation, desultory reading, or the coui- 
inou occurrences of a life in the country, were 
always sufficient to call forth the vigour and 
exertion of his faculties. Intercourse with 
the world bad so little deadened in him the 
sense of the simplest enjoyments, that even 
iu the hours of apparent leisure and inactivity, 
he retained that keen relish of existence which, 
after the first impressions of life, is so rarely 
excited but by great interests and strong pas¬ 
sions. Here it was that in the interval be¬ 
tween l»is active attendance in parliament and 
the undertaking of bis history, he never felt 
the tedium of a vacant day. A verse in 
Cowpcr, which he frequently repeated, 

** How various his employments whom the 
world 

« Calls idle !•* 

wras an accurate description of the life he was 
tbeu leading-, aud I am persuaded that if he 
bad consulted his own gratifications only, it 
would have continued to be so. 

** His notion of engaging in some literary 
undertaking was adopted during his retire¬ 
ment, and with the prospect of long and un¬ 
interrupted leisure before him. When he had 
determined upon employing some part of it 
in writing, he was, no doubt, actuated by a 
variety of considerations, in the choice of the 
task he should undertake. His philosophy 
had never rendered him insensible to the gra¬ 
tification which the hope of posthumous fame 
so often produces iu great minds ; and though 
criticism might be more congenial to the 
ha dts and amusements of his retreat, an his 
torical work seemed more of a piece with the 
tenor of his former life, and might prove of 
greater benefit to the public and to posterity. 
These motives, together with his intimate 


knowledge of the English constitution, na- 
torally led him to prefer the history of bis 
own country, and to select a period favourable 
to the illustration of the great general prin¬ 
ciples of freedom on which it is founded. 

4t With these views, it was almost impost 
sible that he Blmuld not fix on the Revolu¬ 
tion of lfiss. According to the first, crude 
conceptions of the work, it would, as far as I 
recollect, llave begun at the Revolution; but 
he altered his mind, after a careful perusal of 
the latter part of Mr. Hume's history. An 
apprehension of the false impressions .\hich 
that great historian's partiality might have 
left on the minds of bis readers, induced liitu 
to go back to the accession of King .fames the 
Second, and even to prefix an introductory 
chapter ou the character and leading emits 
of the times immediately preceding. 

“ From the moment his labour commenced 
he generally spoke of his plan as extending no 
jj farther than the settlement at the Revolution. 
His friends, however were not without hopes, 
that the habit of composition might engage 
him more deeply in literary undertakings, or 
that the different views which his-inquiries 
would open, might ultimately allure him on 
farther in the history of his country. Some 
casual expressions both in conversation and 
correspondence seemed to imply that the pos¬ 
sibility of such a result was not entirely out 
I of his own contemplation. As his work ad- 
I vanced, his allusions to various literary pro¬ 
jects, such as an edition of Drydeu, a Defence 
of Racine aud the French Stage, Essay on the 
Beauties of Euripides, See. &c. became more 
frequent and even more confidently expressed. 
In a letter written to me iu 1803 , after observ¬ 
ing that a modern writer did not sufficiently 
admire Racine, lie adds, * It puts me quite in a 
passion. Je veztx coni re eux/aire «?; jour tin g tot 
livrty as Voltaire says. Even Dry den, who 
speaks with proper respect of Corneille, 
vilipends* Racine. If ever 1 publish my edi¬ 
tion of his works, I will give it him for it, yon 
may depend. Oh ! how l wish I could make 
up my mind to think it right to devote all the 
remaining part of tny life to such subjects, 
and such only!’ 

u About the same time he talked of writing 
either in the form of a Dedication or Dialogue, 
a Treatise on the Three Arts of Poetry, His- 
tory, and Oratory; which, to my surprise, he 
classed in the order l have related The plan 
of such a work seemed, in a great measure, to 
be digested in his bead, ami from the sketch 

* Mr. Fox often used this word iu ridicule 
of pedantic expressions. 
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he drew of his desigu to me, it would, if com 
pleted, have been nn invaluable monument of 
the great originality of thought, and singular 
philosophical acuteness, with which he was 
accustomed to treat of such subjects iu his 
most careless conversations But though a 
variety of literary projects might occasionally 
come across him, he was very cautious of 
promising too much \ for he was aware, that 
whatever he undertook, his progress iu it 
would necessarily be extremely slow*. lie could 
not hut forsee that, as new events arose, his 
friends would urge him to return to politics 
and though his own inclinations might enable 
him to resist their entreaties, the very discus¬ 
sion on the propriety of yielding would pro 
dnee an attention to the state of public af¬ 
fairs, and divert him in some degree from tin 
pursuit in which he was eugaged. But it was 
yet more difficult to fortify himself against 
the seductiou of his own inclination, which 
was continually drawing him off from his 
historical researches to critical inquiries, to 
the study of the classics, and to works of ima¬ 
gination and poe'ry. AbuAdaui proofs exist 
of the effect of these interruptions, both ou 
his labours and on his mind. His letters ore 
filled with complaints of such as arose from 
politics, while he speaks with delight and 
complacency of whole days devoted to Euri¬ 
pides aud Virgil.’* 

The following letter is given as a specimen 
of his fatuiiur correspondence, and affords an 
idea of the nature of the researches in which 
his mind was accustomed to uubcud itself:— 

“ Dear. Grey, 

“In defence of my opinion about the 
nightingales, I find Cliaucer, who of all poets 
seems to have been the fondest of the singing 
of birds, calls it a merry note ; aud though 
Theocritus mentions nightingales six or seven 
times, he never mentions their note as plain¬ 
tive or melancholy. It is true, he does not 
call it any where merry, as Chaucer does ; but 
by mentioning it with the song of the black¬ 
bird, and as answeriug it, he seems to imply 
that it was a cheerful note. Sophocles is 
against us; but even he says, lamenting Ity* y 
and the comparison of her to Eiectra, is rather 
as to perseverance day and night, than as to 
sorrow. At all events a tragic poet is not half 
so good authority in this question, ns Theo¬ 
critus and Chaucer. I cannot light upon tht 
passage in the Odyssey, where Penelope's rest¬ 
lessness is compared to the nightingale, but 
I aui sure thut it is only as to restlessness an< 
watchfulness that he makes the cumpari or 
If you w ill read the last twqlvc books ol tin 

Sc.xxxn. rw./r. 


It Odyssey, you will certainly find it, and I an\ 
sure you will be paid tor your hunt, whether 
you fiud it or not. The passage in Chaucer Is 
in the Flower and Leaf, p. 99. The one I 
particularly allude to iu Theocritus, is in bis 
Epigrams, ! thiuk in the fourth. Dryden has 
transferred the word merry to the goldtinch, in 
the Flower and the Leaf, in deference, maybe, 
to the vulgar error *, but pray read his descrip¬ 
tion of the nightingale there: it is quite de¬ 
lightful. I am afraid I like these researches 
d.% much better than those that relate to 
Shaftesbury, Sunderland, &c. as 1 do those 
better than attending the House of Commons. 
—Yours affectionately. 

“C. J. Fox." 

Haring occasion to mention the Letter ad¬ 
dressed by Mr. Fox to the Electors of West¬ 
minster, and his Speech on the late Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Holland takes this oppor¬ 
tunity of observing that, with the exception 
of the 14 th, 16th, and perhaps a few other 
numbers of a periodical publication in 1 / 79 * 
called The Englishman, aud an F.pitaph on the 
late Bishop of Downe, the above are the only 
pieces of prose he ever printed, unless, indeed, 
one were to reckon his Advertisements to the 
Electors, and the Parliamentary Papers which 
he may have drawn up. His Lordship adds, 
thut there are several specimens ofhis poetical 
compositions, iu different languages 5 but the 
Lines on Mrs Crewe, and those to Mrs. Fox, 

* on her birth-day, are, as far as he recollects, 
all that have been printed. An Ode to Poetry, 
and an Epigram on Gibbon, though very ge¬ 
nerally attributed to him, are certainly not bis 
compositions. 

It is well known that one of the principal 
inducements of Mr. Fox for visiting Paris iu 
1802 , was the desire to avail himself, it pos¬ 
sible, of the documents relating to that period 
of English history of which he proposed 
to treat, which had been deposited in the 
Scotch College at Paris; or at least to ascer¬ 
tain the fate of those papers, if they were no 
longer iu existence. For the succinct and in- 
teresting statement of the result of his re¬ 
searches on this subject, given in his own 
words, we must refer the inquisitive reader to 
the work itself. 

Wc shall add one more extract to those which 
we have made from the Preface, and which 
though they exceed the length to which wc 
designed them to extend, will not, we are 
sure, be thought tedious or frivolous. To the 
contemporaries of a man who attracted so 
‘arge a portion of public uotice as Mi*. Fox, the 
minutest particulars can scarcely prove nu¬ 
bile res ting. 

U q 
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€< The* manuscript l>i»>k from which this 
n'ork has been printed, is for the most part in 
the hand-writing of Mrs. Fox. It w as written 
out under the inspection of Mr. Fox, and is 
occasionally corrected hy him His habit was 
seldom or ever to be alone, when employed in 
composition. He was accustomed to w rite on 
covers of letters, or scraps of paper, sentences 
which lie in all probability liad turned in his 
mind, and in some degree formed in the course 
ot his walks, or during his hours of leisure. 
These he read over to Mrs, Fox; she wrote* , 
them out in a fair hand in the book, and before j 
he destroyed the original paper, he examined 
and approved of the copy. In the course of 
thus dictating from his own writing, he often 
altered the language and even the construct km 
of the sentence. T hough he generally tore 
the scraps of paper as soon as the passages 
were entered in the book, several have been 1 
preserved, and it is plain from the erasures* 
and alterations in them, that they had imdcr- 
gouc much revision and correction before they 
were read to his amanuensis '” 

. We now conic to the consideration of Mr. 
Fox’s work itself, which is divided into three 
chapters. In the first of these, as introduc¬ 
tory to the other two, the author takes a rapid 
view of English history from the Acccssiou of 
Henry VII to the Death of Charles If.; but 
it is only respecting the events subsequent to 
the year 1640, that he enters into any details, 
his observations on the preceding portion of i 
the period included in this chapter being con¬ 
fined to four pages. The second and*third 
chapters are wholly occupied with the transac¬ 
tions of the first five months ef the vcWu of 


- - * ** V ui 

James II. That monarch ascended the throne 
on the 6th of February, l685, and the history 
closes with the execution of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth on the 15th of July in the same year. 

The principal events of the interval embra¬ 
ced in this work, must be too familiar to every 
person who is at all conversant with the history 
of the country, to need recapitulation. From 
the principles which Mr. Fox professed, it is 
easy to imagine that he should differ in opinion 
on certain points from the historians who have 
preceded him, on whom he accordingly now 
and then animadverts w ith considerable free¬ 
dom. Hume, in particular, he thus charac¬ 
terizes:—" He was an excellent man, and of 
great powers of mind, hut his partiality t 0 
kings aud princes is intolerable. Nay, it is in 
my opinion quite ridiculous, and is more like 
the foolish admiration which women and chil¬ 
dren sometimes have for kings, than the opi- 
niotv, right or wrong, of a philosopher.” In 
his reflections on the execution of Russell aud , 


Sidney, accused of a participation in what was 
denominated the Rye house plot, Mr. Fox is 
particularly severe upon this historian, who 
observes, that if the K ing had pardoned them, 
though such an interference nvglit have been 
an act of heroic generosity, it could not be 
regarded as ati indispensable doty. u I never 
reflect mi Mr. Home's statement of this mat¬ 
ter,” says Mr. Fox, “ but with the deepest 
regict. Widely as I diflcr from him upon 
many other occasions, this appears to me to 

be the most reprehensible passage of this whole 

work. A spirit of adulal ion tow aids deceased 
princes, though in a good measure free from 
the imputation of interested meanness which 
is justly attached to flattery, when applied to 
living monnrehs ; yet as it is less intelligible 
with respect to its motives than the other, so 
is it in its consequences still more pernicious 
to the general interests of mankind. Fear 0/ 
censure from con temporaries will seldom have 
much effect upon men in situations of unli¬ 
mited authority ; they will too often flatter 
themselves that the same power which enables 
them to commit the crime, will secure them 
from reproach. The dread of posthumous 
infamy, therefore, being the only restraint, 
their conscience* excepted, upon the passions 
of such persons, it is lamentable that this last 
defence (feeble enough at best) should in auy 
degree he impaired; and impaired it must be, 
if not totally destroyed, when tyrants can hope 
to find in a man like Hume, no less eminent 
for the integrity and benevolence of his heart, 
than for the dept hand.sound ness of his under¬ 
standing, an apologist for even their foulest 
murders.” 

This paragraph will be sufficient to give an 
idea of the manly spirit of freedom w hich peiv 
vades the work before us, and which is, per¬ 
haps, its chief recommendation. 

In that small portion of the history of Janus 
the Second, which Mr. Fox lived to complete, 
he seems to have laboured to prove that abso¬ 
lute power, and not, as all other writers have 
hitherto advanced, the establishment of popery 
w as the favourite object of that monarch’s am¬ 
bition. In this notion, however, lie does not 
appear to be warranted by the documents 
which be has introduced by way of appendix. 
These consist chiefly of the letters which 
passed between Barillon, the French Ambas¬ 
sador at the Court of London and Louis XIV 
The appendix contains also the correspond¬ 
ence between the Earl of Sunderland, then 
Secretary of State, and the Bishop of Oxford, 
respecting the expulsion of Mr. Lockc from 
the University, which will nut be perused 
without particular interest; the bill for the 
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preservation «>f th»* person and government of 
King James the Second 5 and nil account of 
Kich avd K umbo Id, a companion of the Karl of 
Argyle, in his descent in Scotland, and ac¬ 
cused of being an accomplice in the Rye-house 
plot, taken from loot'd Fouittainhall’s maoa- 
ecript memoirs —The appendix occ upies about 
one third of the volume. 

We shall now subjoin on extract or two, in 
order to'enablc the reader to form a Judgment 
of the style and manner of the historian. The 
first we shall select is the character of Charles 
II. with which he concludes the introductory 
chapter. 

“ With respect to the character of this 
Prince, upon the delineation of which so much 
pains hare been employed, hy the various 
writers who treat of the history of his time, it 
must be confessed that the facts which have 
been noticed in the furegoing pages, furnish 
but too many illustrations of the more unfa¬ 
vourable parts of it. From these we may col¬ 
lect, that his ambition was directed solely 
against his subjects, while he was completely 
indifferent concerning the figure which he or 
they might make in the general affairs of Eu¬ 
rope ; and that his desire of power was more 
umnixed with the love of glory than that of 
any other man whom history has recorded; 
that he was unprincipled, ungrateful, mean, 
and treacherous, to which may be added vin¬ 
dictive, and remorseless. For Burnet, in re¬ 
fusing to him the praise of clemency and for- 
giveuess, seems to be perfectly justifiable, nor 
is it conceivable upon w hat pretence his parli- 
zans have taken this ground of pauegyrick. 

I doubt whether a single instance can be pro¬ 
duced, of his having spared the life of any oue' 
whom motives, either of policy or revenge, 
prompted him to destroy. To alledge that of 
Monmouth, as it would be an affront to hu¬ 
man nature, so would it likewise imply the 
most severe of all satires against the monarch 
himself, and we may add too an undeserved 
one. For in order to consider it as an act of 
meritorious forbearance on his part, that he 
did uot follow the example of Coustautiue, and 
Philip the Second, by imbruing his hands in 
the blood of his sou, we must first suppose 
him to have been wholly void of every natural 
affection, which does not appear to have been 
the case. His declaration, that he would have 
pardoned Essex, being made when that noble¬ 
man was dead, and not followed by any act 
cviucing its sincerity, can surely obtain no cre¬ 
dit from men of sense. If he had really bad 
the intention, he ought not to have made such 
a declaration, unless he accompanied it with 
tome mark of kindness to the relations, or 


with some art of mercy to the friends of the 
deceased. Considering it as a mere piece of 
hypocrisy, we cannot help looking upon it ns 
one of the most odious passages of Ids life. 
This ill-timed boast of his intended mercy, 
and the brutal taunt with which he accom¬ 
panied his mitigation, (if so it may be called) 
of Russel’s sentence, show his insensibility and 
hardness to have been such, that in questions 
where right and feelings were concerned, his 
good sense, and even the good taste for which 
he has been so much extolled, seemed wholly 
to dcsrrt him. 

“ On the other hand, it would be want of 
candour to maintain, that Charles was entirely 
destitute of good qualities; ifor was the pro¬ 
priety of Burnet’s comparison between him 
and Tiberius ever felt, 1 imagine, by any one 
but its author. He was gay and adable, and, 
if incapable of the sentiments belonging to 
pride of a laudable sort, he was at least free 
from haughtiness and insolence. * The praise 
of politeness, which the stoicks are not per¬ 
haps wrong in classing among the moral vir¬ 
tues, provided they admit it to lie one of the 
lowest order, has never been denied him, and 
he had in au eminent degree that facility of 
temper which, though considered by some mo¬ 
ralists as nearly allied to vice, yet, inasmuch 
as it contributes greatly to the happiness of 
those around us, is, in itself, not only an en¬ 
gaging, hut an estimable quality. His support 
of the Queen during the heats raised by the 
Popish plot, ought to be taken rather as a 
proof that he was not a monster, than to be 
ascribed to him as a merit; but his steadiness 
to his brother, though it may and ought, in a 
great measure, to be accounted for upon self 
ish principles, had at least a strong resem¬ 
blance to virtue. 

44 The best part of this Prince's character 
seems to have been his kindness towards his 
mistresses, and his affection for bis children, 
and others nearly connected to him hy the tics 
of blood. H is recommendation of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth and Mrs. Gwyn, upou his 
death-bed, to his successor, is much to his 
honour; aud they who censure it, seem, in 
their zeal to show themselves strict moralists, 
to have suffered their notions ot vice and vir¬ 
tue to have fallen into strange confusion, 
Charles'k connection with those ladies might 
l»e vicious, but at a moment when tbut con¬ 
nection w as upon the poiut of being finally, 
aud irrevocably dissolved, to concern himself 
about their future welfare, and to recommend 
them to his brother with earnest tenderness, 
w as virtue. It is not for the interest of mora¬ 
lity that the good and evil actions, even of bail 

Q q 2 
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mw, should be coufotti'ldcd His ailec«io tor 
the Duke of Gloucester, and for the Dncho 
of Orleans, seems to have been sincere ai. 
cordial. To attribute, as some hare done, his 
grief for the toss of the first to political cons, 
derations, founded upon an intended b&Umct 
of power between his two brothers, would hi 
an absurd refinement, whatever were his ge¬ 
neral disposition ; but when we reflect npoi 
that carv.it ssuesswhich, especially in his youth, 
was a conspicuous feature of his character, the 
absurdity becomes still more striking. Ami 
though Burnet more covertly, ami Ludlow 
more openly, insinuate that his fondness for 
his Sister was of a criminal nature, 1 never 
could find that there w as any ground whatever 
for such a suspicion ; uor does the little that 
remains of their epistolary correspondence 
give it the smallest countenance. Upon the 
whole, Charles the Second was a bad man, and 
a bad king : let us not palliate his crimes ;-but 
neither let us adopt false or doubtful imputa- 1 
tiuus, for the purpose of making him a mon¬ 
ster. ** 

On the delineation of the character of the 
Earl of Argyle, who was taken in arms against 
James II. in Scotland, and executed at Edin -1 
burgh, ns well as the acccuut of his conduct 
during the last moments of his life, the an 
thor seems to have bestowed more than usual 
pains. A remarkable incident which is re¬ 
corded to have happened just before the cxe - 1 
cution of this unfortunate nobleman, is thus 
related 

<l Before he left the Castle (at Edinburgh) ‘ 
be bad hi 6 dinner at the usual hour, at which 
he discoursed, not only calmly, but even cheer¬ 
fully with Mr. Chat teris (the clergyman who 
attended him) and others. After dinner he 
retired, as was his custom, to bis bed¬ 
chamber, where, it ;p recorded, he slept quietly 
for about a quarter of an hour. "While he was 
in bed, one of the members of the council came 
and intimated to the attendants a desire to 
speak with him: upon being told that the 
Earl was asleep, and had left orders not to be 
disturbed, the manager disbelieved the account, 
which he considered as a device to avoid fur¬ 
ther questionings. To satisfy him, the door of 
the bed-chamber was half opened, and he then 
beheld, enjoying a sweet and tranquil slumber, 
the man, who by the doom of him and his 
fellows, was to die within the spare of two j 
. short hours! Struck with the sight, he htir 
ried out of the room, quitted the castle with I 
the utmost precipitation, and bid himself in 
the lodgings of an acquaintance who lived 
near, where he flung himself upon the first I 
bed that presented itself, and had every up- I 


peartince of a man suffering the most excru- 
tating torture. His friend, who had been 
Apprized by the servant of the state lie whs in, 
and who naturally concluded that lie was ill, 
offered him some wine. He refused, saying, 

‘ No, no, that will not help me •, I have been 
in at Argylc, and saw him sleeping as plea¬ 
santly ns ever man did, within an hour of 
eternity. But as fur me- 

For our last specimen we shall take the exe¬ 
cution of the Duke of Monmouth, which closes 
the work. 

11 At ten o’clock on the 15th (July 1685), 
Monmouth proceeded in a carriage of the- 
Lieutenant of the Tower, to Tower-Mill, the 
place destined for his execution. The two 
bishops were in the carriage with him, and 
one of them took that opportunity of inform¬ 
ing him, that their controversial altercatious 
were not yet at an end , and that upon the 
scaffold, he would again Ik; pressed for more 
explicit and satisfactory declarations of repent¬ 
ance. W hen arrived at the bar, which bad 
been put up for the purpose of keeping out 
the multitude, Monmouth descended from the 
carriage, and mounted the scaffold, with a 
firm step, attended by his spiritual assistants. 
The sheriffs and executioners were already 
there. The concourse of spectators was in¬ 
numerable, and if wc are to credit traditional 
accounts, never was the general compassion 
more afiectingly expressed. The tears, sighs, 
and groans, which the first sight of this heart¬ 
rending spectacle produced, were soon suc¬ 
ceeded by an universal and awftil silence; a 
respectful attention, and affect ion ate anxiety 
to hear every syllable that should pass the 
lips of the sufferer. The Duke began by say- 
inglie should speak little; he carme to die, 
and he should die a Protestant of the church 
of England. Here he was interrupted by the 
assistants, and told, that, if be was of the 
chnrch of England, he must acknowledge the 
doctrine of non-resistance to be true. In vain 
did he reply that if he acknowledged the doc¬ 
trine of the church in general, it included all; 
they insisted he should own that doctrine par¬ 
ticularly Avith respect to his case, aud urged 
much more concerning their favourite point, 
upon which, however, they obtained nothing 
but a repetition in substance of former an¬ 
swers. He was then proceeding to speak of 
Lady Harriet Wentworth, of his high esteem 
for her, and of his confirmed opinion that 
their connection was inuoceut in the sight of 
God; when Gosltii, the sheriff, asked him with 
alj the unfeeling bluntness of a vulgar mind, 
whether be was ever married to her. The 
Duke refusing to answer, the same magistrate, 
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in the tike strain, though changing his sub¬ 
ject, said he hoped to have heard of his re- 
pcntniice for the treason and bloodshed which 
hud been committed*, to which the prisoner 
replied with great mildness, that he died very 
penitent. Here the churchmen again inter- 


6i At last the reverend assistants consented 
• ; to join with him in prayer, but no sooner were 
they risen fron their kneeling posture, than 
they returned to their charge. Not satisfied 
with what had passed, they exhorted him to a 
true and thorough repentance; would he not 


posed, and renewing their demand of particular pray for the Kiug? and send a dutiful message 


penitence and pubi c acknowledgement upon 
public affairs, Monmouth referred them to 
the follow ing paper w hich he had Rigncd that 
morning:— 

* 1 declare, that the title of King was 
forced upon me; and that it was very much 
contrary to my opinion when I was proclaim¬ 
ed. For the satisfaction of the world, 1 do 
declare, that the late King told me, he was 
never married to my mother. Having de¬ 
duced this, I hope the King, who is now, will 
not let my children suffer on this account. 
And to this I put my hand this fifteenth day 
of July, lbs5- 

Monmouth.* 

*« There was nothing, they said, in that 
paper about resistance; nor, though Mon¬ 
mouth, quite worn out w ith their importuni¬ 
ties, said to one of them, 4 I am to die, Fray 
my Lord,—1 refer to my paper,’ would these 
men think it consistent with their duty to 
desist. There were only a few words they de¬ 
sired on one .point. The substance of these 
applications on one.hand, and answers on the 
other, was repeated over and over again, in a 
mamier that could not be believed, if the facts 
were not attested by the signature of the per¬ 
sons principally concerned. If the Duke, in 
declaring his sorrow for what had passed, used 
the word invasion, 4 give it the true name,’ 
said they, * and call it rebellion.’ 4 1' bat 
name you please,’ replied the mild tempered 
Monmouth. He was sure he was going to 
everlasting happiness, aud considered the se¬ 
renity of his mind in the present circum¬ 
stances, as a certain earnest of the favour of 
his creator. His repentance, he said, must be 
true, for he had no fear of dying, he should 
die like a laiub. 4 Much may come from na¬ 
tural courage,’ was the unfeeling and stupid 
reply of one of the assistants. Monmouth, 
with that modesty inseparable from true 
bravery, denied that he was in general less 
fearful than other men, maintaining that his 
present courage was owing to his conscious¬ 
ness that God had forgiven him for his past 
transgressions, of all which generally he re¬ 
pented with all his soul. 


to his majesty, to recommend the Duchess 
and his children 14 Ab you please w as the 
reply, 4 I pray for him and for all men.* He 
now spoke to the executioner, desiring that he 
might have no cap over his eyes, and began 
undressing. One would have thought that in 
this last sad ceremony, the poor prisoner 
might have been unmolested, aud that the 
divines would have been satislied that prayer 
was the only part of tKeir function for w hich 
their duty now called upon them. They 
judged differently, and one of them had the 
fortitude to request the Duke, even in this 
stage of the busmens, that he would address 
himself to the soldiers then present, to tell 
them he stood a sad example of rebellion, and 
entreat the people to be loyal and obedient 
to the King. 4 1 have said 1 will make no 
speeches,’ repeated Monmouth, in a tone more 
peremptory than he had before been provoked 
to; 4 1 will make no speeches. 1 come to die.* 

« My Lord, ten words will be enough/ said the 
i persevering divine ; to which the Duke made 
no answer, but turning to the executioner, ex¬ 
pressed a hope that he would do his work 
better now than in the case of Lord Russell. 
He then felt the axe, w hich he apprehended 
was uot sharp eaongli, hut being assured that 
it was of proper sharpness and weight, he laid 
. down his head. In the mean time, many fer¬ 
vent ejaculations were used by the reverend 
assistants, wlio, it must be observed, even in 
these moments of horror, showed themselves 
not unmindful of the points upon which they 
: had been disputing; praying God to accept 
his imperfect and general repentance. 

u The executioner uow struck the blow, but 
so feebly or unskilfully, that Monmoirtli being 
but slightly wounded, lifted up his head, and 
looked him in the face as if to upbraid him, 
but said nothiug. The two following strokes 
were as ineffectual as the first, and the heads¬ 
man in a fit of horror, declared he could not 
finish his work. The sheriffs threatened him; 
he was forced again to ma e a further trial, 
and in two more strokes se^ urated the head 
I from the body.” 
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BY HENRY JAMES PYE, SSq.POKTUlJRB.T. 
Not with more joy, when, gathering round, 
Dark mists the face of tieaven dcforiu : 

V hen howls the wind with sound, 

Preluding to the rising storm ; 

We through the severing clouds descry 
Of cheering light a gokkn gleam. 

And h ail awhile the clearing sky. 

And feet awhile the genial beam ; 

Than now, when spreading wide and far. 
Hoars the tremendous peal of ar. 

We bless of peace aud joy the ray. 

That $ilds the happy hours uf George's nut it. 
day. 

From regions wrapp’d in endless snow. 
Eternal Winter's drear domain. 

To where Sol's fervid axles g«ow 
Incessant o'er the arid plain. 

The Muses look with anxious eye. 

To see the cloucts of discord fly. 

That the hmu clarion's warlike sound, 

Which awes a trembling world, may cease, 
And all tln ir tuneful choir around 

May strike the lyre to notes of Peace: 
The scenes of horror and of death be o'er, 

Aud <e«l Ambition grasp her iron rod do more 
Vain arc their hopes, their rows are rain ; 
War still protracts his bloody reign ; 

And when these halcyon hours are past 
That lull awhile the stormy blast. 

The Muse again in martial lays. 

Must b.d her voice the Song of Battle raise; 
Must shew that all the joys that smile 
On Britain's Heaven-protected isle. 

Call on her sons with tenfold might 
To stem the threatening waves of tight, 
Whelm in the ensanguin'd tide their country's 
foes. 

And guard with giant arm the blessings Hea- 
veu bestows. 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, 
WHAT IS LOVE? 

'Tib the delightful passion that we feel. 
Which painters canuut paint, or words reveal 
Nor any art we know of cau conceal. 

Canst thou describe the sunbeams to the Mind, 
Or make him feel a shadow with his mind ? 


So neither can we, by description, show 
This first of all felicities below. 

W hen happy Lore pours magic o'er the soul. 
Ami all our thoughts in sweet delirium roll ^ 
When contemplation spreads its rainbow wings. 
And every flutter some new rapture brings ; 
How sweetly then our moments glide away—« 
And dreams repeat the rapture of the day! 

We live in cxtacy—to all things kind; 

For love can teach a moral to the mind. 

Rut arc there not some other marks to prove. 
What is this wonder of the soul call’d Love? 

O yes! there are, but of a different kind— 
The dreadful horrors of a dismal mind ; 

Some jealous fury throw s her poison’d dart, 
Ami rends in pieces the distracted heart. 

When Love’s a tyrant, aud the soul a slave, 
No hope remains to thought but in the grave; 
In that dark den it sees an end to grief, 

Aud w hat was once its dread, becomes relief. 

What are the iron chains that hands have 
wrought? 

The hardest chains to break are those of 
thought! 

Think well of this, ye Lovers, and be kind— 
Nor play with torture, or a tortur'd mind. 


A RECEIPT 

FOR A MODERN ROMANCE. 

In the dreary recess of a thick-planted wood. 

Imagine a castle for ages has stood ; 

Suppose, too, a pale bleeding spectre in white. 

Stalking round its rude walls in the dead of the 
nighti 

Make some hero (in courage a match for the 
devil) 

March forth in determined pursuit of the evit 

That keeps the w’hole place in perpetual af¬ 
fright. 

From the closing of day till the dawning of 
light : 

Make some heroine a close-winding passage 
explore, 

, Which (most wond’rous) has never been found 
out before; 

While the rain beats in torrents, the winds 
howl around, 

Aud a deep sullen murmur breaks forth from 
the ground; 
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Let her lamp be extinguished, let one feeble ray - 
Of the moon thro’ a chink in the wull find its 
way. 

As it just for an instant escapes from a cloud ; 
Then let darkness, deep darkness, its visage 
enshroud. 

Having grop’d in this horrible place for awhile, 
Let her iiud out a room in this half ruined pile, 
Where murders most foul were committed of 

old y 

In due form and order the tale to unfold. 

Let a w orm-eaten trunk the apartment adorn, 
(Containing some manuscripts mouldy ami 
torn). 

An old table and chair, thickly cover'd with 
dust, 

A deep batter’d helmet, a cuirass all rust: 

Let a dagger, w ith three drops of blood ou the 
blade. 

At a few inches distance be skilfully laid. 

Ou her turning a key, let the spectre appear, 
While the heroine displays not a symptom of 
fear: 

At this solemn time, let her lover attain, 
fey a track which till now' he has sought for in 
vain, 

The mysterious abode—be surprised with the 
maid, 

By the Lord of the castle pursued and betray’d. 
Let the trumpet be sounded, the drum beat to 
arms, 

And the place be assail’d. In the midst of 
alarms, 

Let the Baron be slain, yet confess ere he fall. 
The dire fact brought to light, to the wonder of 
all: 

Let the clock at this critical moment strike 
one. 

Set the pile in a blaze, and the business is done. 


A DIALOGUE 

Between an Amateur Actor and a Hair-dresser , de¬ 
livered as a Prologue, at the Theatricals , at 
Bryn-y-pys, on Thursday , January 7, 1803 .— 
Written by W. A. Madocks, Esq. M-P. 

Scene. —Eagles Inn, Wrexham. —Prologue 
discovered with a large wig, under the hands of 
the Hair-dresser. 

prologue {advancing.) 
w Fashion in ev’ry thing bears sorTeigu 
sway,” 

And plays and perriw igs have now thoir day. 

A modish man, 1 burn with stage-struck pas¬ 
sion. 

And for aiy wig—’Tis in the./«i/e.?£ fashion. 

[Shakes his wig. 


2*3 

1 HAIR-DRESSER seizes PROLOGUE. 

//. I/. Sit down, good Sir! indeed 1 cannot 
stop. 

I've twenty people waiting in my shop. 

P. (sits dotvn, then starting forward in a thea¬ 
trical reverie J “The gorgeous palaces.”_ 

If. i). He’s oft', egad ! 

What, Sir ? King George’s palaces ! lie’s mad. 

[Aside. 

P - 44 The solemn temples”— 

III). YVhat can thus perplex him? 
Solomon’s temples. Sir !—w hy you’re at Wrex¬ 
ham. 

Pray Sir, be quiet—there, Sir—there, sit 
steady— 

f Seats Prologue and dresses his trig. 
Xow turn your head— 

P. Why, a’ut it turned already? 

IF. D. Egad it is;and 1 begin to doubt. 

If being turn’d so oft, it a'nt worn out. 

P. (advancingJ Fashion’s the thing—A man 
as well may be. 

If not iu fashion’s throne—a Cherokee; 

Then sure it is the luckiest thing on earth— 
i When fashion sanctions unoffending mirth. 

| Yes! happy they, who (in this blood-stain’d age. 
When havoc, death, and ruin are the rage) 
Confine their mania, in such tragic days. 

To m earing killing wigs—and murd'ring plays. 
Hail! harmless heroes, hail! with pride I greet 
Such crouds of killing w igs in every street; 

All shapes, ami colours, brown, red, black, 
and fair ; 

All sorts, and all quite new— except tie hair. 

• See tender missis, mount the fiercest Bratus, 
i Aim at our hearts, and with hair-triggers shoot 
us. 

While cruel beaux (with perukes curl’d so 
clever) 

Think to destroy a lady’s peace for ever. 
Judges wear killing c igs— -and ev’n Jack-catch 
Plays not his part, but in a killing scratch. 

In crouds as num’roits, and us dangerous too. 
Our bon ton actors execution do. 

Yon amateur there—to the stage but raise hint. 
He'll murder Richard, before Richmond slays 
him. 

Thus Thespis reigns, and everywhere prevails. 
In England, Scotland, Ireland, and in Wales; 
From Bedlam's precincts, quite to Snowdou 
peak. 

At every mile you'll hear some Roscius squeak. 
How oft you'll see, unshaken by alarm, 
Macbeths and Banqnos lounging arm in arm ; 
Romeos in Bond-street, steering a barouche. 
And Juliets beck’ning from a hackney-coach; 
Hotspurs in Rotten-row, astride the crupper. 
And Hamlets liaudiug their mammas to sup¬ 
per. 
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See Jaques too, no louder in the vapours. 
Dunce down Tekcli with a thousand capirs. 
Sec town-bred Rosalinds leave love for riches, 
And wedded Violas still wear the breeches ; 
Here great Glendowr (who was but an attor¬ 
ney). Aside. 

Again on circuit rides bis usual journey, 

There “ the Welch parson” offers M sweet Anne 
Page 1 * 

His u seese and putter,” in the Greenwich 
stage ; 

While merry wives from city counters fill 
The well cram ru'd coach, to roll dowu Green¬ 
wich hill. 

Sec Christian Shylocks, very generous fellows ; 
See smock-fac'd Cannibals, and white Othello*; 
See Castle Spectres on fat venison fed. 

And Denmark’s royal ghost go drunk to bed. 
II. D. Ob, Sir, have done, I pray, to night 
I've made 

Fifty appointments for the Masquerade. 

1 'vc got to dress an old and modern beau, 

Two monkie 9 , three blue devils, and a crow, 
A Mother Goose, some hermits, anddervises— 
P. Where is the Masquerade? 

U. D. -At Mr. Price’s ; 

Who is (to all so gcu’rously behaved) 

As good a gcutlcman as ever shaved. 

O, happy landl when thus its youth delight 
To keep their household gods in merry plight-, 
Who let their rents regain their tenant’s door, 
And make the rich the bankers of the poor; 
Next week he gives a play. 

P. ii A play, my friend [ They embrace. 
u Oh for a muse of fire, that would ascend!”— 
My kingdom for a horse”—to draw u»y gig— 
“ Heat me those ire ns hot,”—to curl my wig. 
By all the theatres in Rome and Greece, 

I'll whip immediately to Bryn-y-pys. 

Here! bring my doublet, and my scarlet hose. 
My rapier, ruff, my small-—no * my little 
cloaths ; 

My Lingo's caxon, and my square-toed shoes, 
And all the trappings of the comic muse. 

And hark! add Falstaff’3 dress. Go ! go! I 
tell ye. 

II. D Lord Sir! the whiskey won't hold 
half your belly! 

P. Let Mr. Jones then hire the Wrexham 
waggon. 

And, in that case, pop in my new- green dragon 
My witch's broomstick, hump and magic train 
A poitud of lightning, and a peck of rain ; 

For tho' no tempests now the scene deform, 
Perhaps next winter we may want a storm. 

[Going. 


{Returns very forward.) 

And may next winter, and another still, 
Smile, like a summer, on this happy hill 9 
Disperse the clouds that bang on sorrow’s 
brow*, 

And dry all tears, but what from laughter flew. 
May mirth delight again to hover here, 

And bless the coming of the new-born year. 
May mask, dance, song, pandean pipes, and 
all, 

But, chiefly, your sweet smiles, ye Fair, K keep 
up the ball.” 


ON A BLIGHTED ROSEBUD. 

Written by Miss Caroline Symmons> in her llth 
year, who died in 1 S 04 , aged 14 . The Lines 
are inscribed on her Tomb. 

Scarce bad thy velvet lips imbib'd the dew, 
And Nature hail'd thee infant Queen of May; 
Scarce saw- tliinc opening bloom the Suu’s 
broad ray. 

And to the air thy tender fragrance threw : 

1 When the north wind enamour'd of thee grew, 
And by his cold rude kiss thy charms decay. 
Now droops thiue head, now fades thy blush¬ 
ing hue; 

No more the Queen of Flowers, no longer 
. gay. 

So blooms a maid, her guardian’s health and 

j°y, 

i Her mind array’d in innoceucy’s vest ; 
When suddenly, impatient to destroy. 

Death clasps the virgin to his iron breast. 
She fades—the parent, sister, friend deplore 
The charms and budding virtues now no more 


IMPROMPTU, 

Addressed by a Water Drinker to a Ledy, who, 
when the 1 cine was placed on the table , asked 
him whether he would hare red or white. 

Give me both!—The blushing rose 
Enlivens the pale lily's hue: 

Both your lovely cheeks disclose, 

I would have them both in you. 

While that ruby lip I press. 

What like red can give delight? 

On that bosom could I vest. 

What would I exchungs for white? 

V 
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FASHIONS 

For JULY , 180 8. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 



ENGLISH COSTUME. 

No. j,— Explanation of Lady Cbol- 
mon d eley’s Court-brew. 

A bi ight primrose coloured sarsnet pci ticoat 
trimmed full round the bottom with point lace, 
and a rich drapery of the same, most tastefully 
festooned with diamond chains, and ostrich 
feathers in form of the Prince's plume reversed. 
Body and train of primrose sarsnet; the latter 
trimmed with lace, and the former ornamented 
with a most splendid diamond wreath to re¬ 
present the oak leaf and fruit, placed obliquely 
across the front of the bust; the sleeves finish¬ 
ed to correspond, and the bottom of the waist 
confined with a diamond cestus. Head-dress, 
court lappets of point; a diamond bandeau 
and rich coronet, with four ostrich feathers of 
unequal lengths, most tastefully disposed. 
Splendid earrings of the oval form; necklace 
and bracelets also of brilliants. Gloves of 
French kid, considerably above the elbow. 
Shoes of white satin with silver trimming. 

No. 2. 

. A plain cambric or jaconot muslin dress, 
with basted fronts and long sleeve, scolloped 
at the feet. A canonical scarf of pea-irreen 
muslin, or figured siusnet. A puckered bon¬ 
net, of the suia'i poke form, composed of the 
same material, and ornamented in front with 
a bunch of corn-flowers. Silver filigree ear- 
rings. Green kid shoes, checked with black 
A Chinese parasol of shaded lilac sarsnet, w ith 
correspondent tassels. Gloves, pea- green kid, 
or York tan. 

No. 3. 

A white round robe, made a walking length; 
with round or wrap bosom ; a plain wide hack, 
anil short frock sleeves ; ornamented at each 
extremity with au elegant coloured border in 
tambour. A Grecian houcy-coinb tippet of 
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rose, or yellow muslin, with rich silk tassels of 
the cone form, twisted fancifully across the 
figure. A village hat of fine moss straw, with 
a simple flower in front of the hair. A white 
silk parasol, with variegated fringe and tassels. 
Limerick gloves, much above the elbow. 
Shoes of olive jean, lilac, or lemon-coloured 
kid. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON ; 

TOGETHER WITH A LIST OF COURT-DRESSES, 
AS WORN ON THE 4TH OF JUNE. 

As this department for the present Num¬ 
ber of our work will nccessaril, include much 
of the Birth-day costume, we shall comprise 
our general remarks in as short a space as the 
nature of our subject wilt admit. For though 
this species of attire is of too high an order to 
be generally adopted, yet from the style and 
substance of the several articles which com¬ 
pose it, our fair Correspondents may gather 
information to direct their choice of wliat will 
he considered most elegant and select for a 
fashionable full dress, during the season. As 
we shall give a progressive list of Court cos¬ 
tume, we shall conclude this branch of our 
subject with observing, that the waist is now 
generally increased in length, and that colours 
(particularly various shades of yellow) are 
more fashionable than we have for a long time 
remembered them. That amidst the splendid 

throng of well-dressed feiujdes present at Court, 
the elegant and tasteful befits of the Princess 
of Wales, Duchess of York, Princess "Mary, 
Duchess of Rutland, Countesses Selkirk and 

Choimondeley, were particularly distinguished. 

We now proceed with our usual observa¬ 
tion* : _Though still puzzled with the variety 
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which continues to prevail in personal decora¬ 
tion, yet ns fashion has of late assumed a few 
features of a more determined character, we 
shall be able to give a more striking delinea¬ 
tion than is at all times in our power. 

The loose robe pelisse of coloured muslin, 
crape, sarsnet, or leno ; the mantle of various 
fanciful constructions, and French tippets, 
composed of these materials; together wi ll 
white leno, with coloured spots, or borders, 
are amidst the animating variety which dis¬ 
tinguish both the walking and carriage cos¬ 
tume. With these articles are w orn either the 
Grecian poke, or village bonnet, of moss, or 
plain wove straw, with a full flower to corre¬ 
spond with the pelisse, or tippet; but we ob¬ 
serve also small French, or antique bonnets, 
composed of tlie«ame materials as the mantle, 
to he equally genteel. The divers shades which 
pervade this species of attire give to the ge¬ 
neral scene a most lively and gay effect; but 
as an individual habit, in interest, neatness, 
and elegance, the white robe will ever obtain 
our suffrage; and indeed these unobtrusive ! 
garments can never be entirely laid aside : for j 
the most brilliant glow of colour, however at- ! 
tractive, is overpowering, hold, and repellent, 
without a due portion of this purifying shade, j 
How gross and vulgar is a full rose, bright 
yellow, or a deep-blue pelisse, if not recommend- 1 
ed and relieved, by the simple under garment 
of white muslin. Ye English women ! already 
far advanced in taste, let your dress serve as 
an index to your minds ! Let animation reigu . 
without intemperance, and delicacy without 
affectation or formality. Remember, in your 
preseut rage for brilliancy of colours, that 
w hile the full rose will attract by its splendour 
aud perfume, it is the sweet and modest jessa¬ 
mine which most forcibly interests our senses. 

1 be tasteful female w ill ever be nice in the ap¬ 
propriation aud union of her colours. The 
transparent pelisse, or inautie of coloured 
muslin, or sarsnet, has a very lively and plea¬ 
sing effect, if the w hole of the remaining cos¬ 
tume be white ; but if any other colour is suf¬ 
fered to obtrude, how vulgar; how gaudy the 
appearance; and how unfavourable the im- ! 
press*on it makes on the beholder. VVe greatly 
admire the Roman hood and mantle, of pre¬ 


sent fashionable distinction. It is formed of 
Paris, net, aud trimmed entirely round with 
antique lace; the hood is thrown over the 
hair, which is seen underneath, dressed in the 
Grecian, or Indian style. This elegant article 
is a most becoming appendage to the coloured 
dress; w ith the pea-green muslin robe, it has 
a most beautiful effect; and it greatly softens 
the full pink, and bright yellow, w hich is now I 


seen, not only in round dresses, but forming 
at the same time a covering for the head — 
Flowers were never more fashionable, or more 
tastefully chosen. The moss-rose, jessamine, 
w hite crocus, violets in clusters, snow-drops, 

, jonquille, and sweet pea-flower, are most in 
request; and we are pleased to see the bouquet 
become rather more general of late in evening 
parties. Morning dresses a re, as usual, worn 
; high in the neck; and needle-work, laco, or 
coloured borders in embroidery, are introduced 


in various fanciful directions, both in the 
morning and evening costume. 

Straw hats and bonnets, are now confined 
entirety to this last mentioned style; for the 
Roman hood, little French caps, or crown 
turbans, of sarsnet, with flowers, and short 
veils, compose generally the evening head¬ 
dress; w hile worne ladies wear only the hair 
ornamented with a simple comb or flower, over 
which they tic a lace half-handkerchief, 01 veil. 
Gowns arc still generally without trains, 
edged at the feet, and otherwise ornamented 
with scolloped lace, or Chinese silk triin- 
niiug; and in full dress, with gold or silver, 
aud w reatl\s of flowers. The high ruflf, though 
still but partially adopted, has made some little 
progress of late in the fashionable world; and 
with those females whose countenances will 
bear the Nell Gwyn cap, aud whose figure is 
commanding, this article gives additional dig¬ 
nity and grace. 

Trinkets have undergone no material change 
since onr last communication, except by the 
introduction of a pretty simple article in patent 
pearl. Silver filigree ornaments arc now very 
generally adopted. We see them not only 
funning decorations for the hair, but com- 
posingalsotheneck-cha ns, bracelets,brooches, 
and ear-rings. They have rather a poor, in¬ 
sipid, and tiu-like effect. Their extreme neat¬ 
ness may, however, render them an acceptable 
change., and softening ornament for coloured 
dresses. Shoes seem to vie with the robes, in 
diversity of shades, and are more conspicuous 
than advantageous. ParaHols arc equally va¬ 
rious : the most fashionable colours are pea- 
green, full pink, jonquille, and lilac; although 
blue, primrose, and plush, occasionally diver¬ 
sify the scene. 


LADIES' DRESSES OX JUS MAJESTY'S 
BIRTH-DA Y. 


Her Majesty .—A yellow and silver tissue 
train, trimmed with blond lace, and the petti¬ 
coat yellow' and silver tissue, covered with 
blond, and draperies of diamonds ; sleeves and 
body to correspond 

The Princess <tf Wales —Displayed the ele* 
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gnnce of her taste in a superb Court train ami ticoat richly ornamented with real gold fringe; 
petticoat of pink and silver tissue, the train the w hole supported aud relieved with ic l gold 
richly embroidered with beautiful coloured foil i] cord and tassels; train of white*atin, with a 


border, and silver bullion, forming vine leaves, 
corn flowers, and silver shells, interspersed 
with rich coloured stones ; the petticoat fanci¬ 
fully embroidered with foil and silver in w reaths 
and shells to correspond ; the drapery of Brus¬ 
sels point lace, looped up with diamonds, 
forming rosettes and stars; the body ami sleeves 
ornamented with point lare and diamonds. 
The head-dress of diamonds aud ostrich fea¬ 
thers. 

Duchess of York. —A w hite crape petticoat, 
most richly embroidered in Arabic stripes of 
gold and silver, the ground richly covered w ith 
hunches of wheat: the train of rich gold tissue, 
cmbroidcied in silver; sleeves trimmed with 
beautiful point lace, and looped up with dia¬ 
monds; head-dress, a handsome plume of lea¬ 
thers, and a profusion of diamonds. 

Princess Elizabeth. —An amber*coloured sars- 
net petticoat, completely covered with a rich 
silver net, ornamented with antique chains of 
massy silver, interspersed with double yellow 
narcissus, and wreaths of silver oak and cy¬ 
press; train of amber and silver tissue; head¬ 
dress of diamonds and white feathers. 

Princess Avgusta.—A white crape petticoat, 
w it h an elegant border of lilies and cocoa shells, 
fanciful drapery on the right side, formed of 
rings and melons; the left side uearly the 
same; the middle of silver foiled stripes with 
spangles; silver border of pine-apples, orna¬ 
mented with rich silver tassels. 

Princess Alary. —A superb dress of silver 
tissue, richly embroidered with the same. The 


j border of tissue and gold fringe. Head dies*, 
a superb turban, hi gold, w ith diamonds aud 
feu the rs. 

Princess Sophia of Gloucester .—A white sars- 
nct petticoat, richly embroidered with silver, 
and elegantly ornamented with wreaths of ivy 
and silver tassels; white sarsnet train, su¬ 
perbly embroidered with silver fringe and 
w reaths of ivy ; head dress, diamonds aud fea¬ 
thers. 

Duchess of Xorthu inker land. —A while crape 
petticoat aud train, elegantly ornamented w ith 
a rich Chinese fringe of prune colour and sil¬ 
ver. 

Duchess of Dorset. —A rich embroidered silver 
petticoat, and train to correspond. 

Three Ladies Percy , daughters of her Grace 
the Duchess of Northumberland—White satia 
petticoats, with net draperies ; richly embroi¬ 
dered in lutae, and fastened up with massy 
gold tulips; the trains of rich lame embroi¬ 
dery, ornamented with a superb gold chain 
a-la-Turque . 

Duchess Dowager of Leeds —Petticoat of lilac, 
richly embroidered in silver, body and train 
to correspond ; head-dress, an elegant plume 
of ostrich feathers, with a profusion of dia¬ 
monds. 

Marchioness Cornwallis —A dTcss of violet 
ciap^ over white satin, richly embroidered in 
w» eat Us of silver vines, draperies looped up 
w ith rich bullion rope, supported by* silver 
doves. 

Dowager Marchioness of Bath. —A beautiful 


ground-work of the dress white crape over j| "bite and silver embroidered dress and 


satin, studded with large silver rings, and ter¬ 
minated with a handsome vermicelli border, 
with bouquets of garden grass, and Guernsey 
lilies ; the right 9ide of the dress a magnificent 
drapery of silver tissue, with a massy border of jj 
foil shells, fossils, and stones, studded in fes¬ 
toons, from which bunches of oak and acorns 
were interwoven, and suspended : light drapery 
tastefully arranged, with handsome borders in 
scollop; shells formed the coup (Peril of this j 
truly elegant and mngnitleent dress; the whole 1 
furnished w ith handsome cords and tassels. . 
Kobe silver tissue, trimmed w ith silver van- 
dykes, point lace, and diamonds. 

Princess Amelia —A white satin petticoat, j 
richly striped w ith gold India embroidery ; the ; 
draperies on the right side richly embroidered 
with silver, and tastefully ornamented with 
wreaths of the wings of India flies, supported 
with sprigs of diamonds; the left side a square • 
drapery to correspond ; the bottom of the pet- 


drapery ; the drapery bordered with vine 
Leaves and olive branches, tied up with rich 
cords and tassels; body aud train brQwn and 

silver. 

Doicager Countess of Pembroke. —A white 
crape petticoat, spaugled in silver, a lilac bor¬ 
der, richly embroidered with silver, draperies 
of lilac crape, embroidered in au elegant 
scroll; train of white crape, trimmed with 
silver. 

Countess of Clare —White lace petticoat, 
thrown over yellow sarsnet, gracefully drawn 
up in draperies, and supported w ith bunches 
ofliburttum; at the bottom a wreath to cor¬ 
respond ; body and train of the same, trimmed 
with Brussels point ; head-dress, feathers and 
diamonds. 

Countess of Selkirk— Petticoat of white aud 
silver tissue, with draperies of lilac net, very 
beautifully appiiqued with a nouvelle border 
of shells aud sea-weed ; oa the left side a sash. 
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fastened up with a large cluster ol the same, I 
from v Inch was suspended a massy chain and 
tassels, at the bottom a border corresponding 
with the drapery ; train and body of lilac ml, 
trimmed with very tine point, and finished by 
a border of shells; head dress, feathers and a 
prolusion of diamonds. 

Countess of PotUetl. —White sarsnet petti- 
coat, superbly embroidered border, elegant 
drapery of iilac and silver gauze, tastefully 
ornamented with tassels; lilac and silver 
tram, richly trimmed with silver. 

Cowl ess of Wilton. —A superb petticoat of 
pea-green oriental silk, richly embroidered in 
silver; head-dress and train to correspond. 

Countess Dozcager of Essex —Petticoat and 
train of pule blue, draperies of hue lace ; head¬ 
dress to correspond. 

Countess ff Belmont —A white crape dress, 
trimmed with blond, white silk rope and 
tassels. 

Countess qf Antrim .— A dress of laveudcr, 
covered with point lace, and ornamented with 
pearls; head dress,feathers and diamonds. 

Countess qf Glasgow .—A handsome dress of 
primrose satin, with white lilac, covered w ith 
point lace ; body and train to correspond. 

Countxs* of Cardigan .—A dress of lilac sars- 
itet * covered with lace,audtiedup with bunches 
of Bowers. # 

Count esi of ATexl^ornagh .—A superb dress of 
fume work on white crape, richly ornamented 
v ith gold doves and bullion rope; body and 
train to correspond. 

Countess of Essex —White petticoat, with 
drapery of silver gauze, trimmed with fine 
blond lace, looped up with bunches of p irrple 
corn Bowers, and mignonette ; the body and 
sleeves trimmed with silver blond, and Bowers j 
to correspond; train of white sarsnet, edged 
with purple; head dress a penache of purple 
and white feathers, with a profusion of j 
jewels. 

Countess qf Dartmouth. —A superb petticoat 
of grey crape, richly embroidered in sprigs of 
silver, the draperies with handsome borders, 
festooned with silver chain; train to corre¬ 
spond ; head-dress, plume of feathers aud 
diamonds. 

Countess of Ileherir .—A petticoat of white 
satin, ornamented at the bottom with blue 



and silver gossamer, looped with wreaths of 
i silver roses, edged with vamhkoa of silver, 
draperies of the same, festooned with bunches 
of silver grapes, terminated w ith beads and 
tassels; train of blue and silver, trimmed with 
Brussels ; head-dress, silver bandeau:., dia¬ 
monds, and feathers. 

Countess qf Lonsdale.*— A dress of pearl colour¬ 
ed crape over w hite satin, richly embroidered 
with borders of silver, or name u ted with silver 
doves, and chains of silver heads. 

Countess St. At art in De Front. —A dress of 
pale blue crape, ornamented with draperies of 
black lace and beads, handsome bead tassels, 
&c.; robe, pale bine sarsnet, trimmed with 
point lace; head-dress, feathers aud dia- 
> morula. 

j The Lady Mu yore **—A rich dress of pink 
| crape, embroidered with silver, festooned with 
I silver bullion rope, and tassels. 

Lady Abdy .—A white crape petticoat and 
j draperies, elegantly ornamented with patent 
pearls ; train of w hile crape, ornamented w ith 
| patent pearls. 

Lady Milman .—A petticoat of white crape, 

{ with blue aud silver draperies; body and 
train to correspond; head-dress to correspond, 
blue and white ostrich feathers, with a brilliant 
tiara of diamonds. 

Lady C. Forrester. —A white crape petticoat, 
ricldyornamented with patent pearls stud fine 
, Brussels point lace, and a pink crape drapery ; 

} train of pink crape, trimmed with point lace, 
j and vandyked ribbons. 

Lady Louisa Petty —A petticoat of white 
satin ; body and sleeves of the same, trimmed 
j with Brussels lace; train of face, festooned to 
form a drapery, aud elegantly trimmed with 
Brussels lace and Roman pearls, finished at 
the corners with bunches of white Bowers; 
head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 

Lady, Iluickes' ury. —A most elegant petticoat 
of real gold embroidery, tastefully looped up 
with bunches of gold Bowers ; train of white 
satin, embroidered with gold; point luce 
sleeve!!; head dress, a plume of feathers, and 
profusion of diamonds. 

linn. Airs JVyndlnurt —White satin petticoat, 
trimmed with scolloped lace ; drapery of yel¬ 
low crape, elegantly draw n up with wreaths 
of yeliow and pink Bowers. 
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published last month , in consequence of which their set ut incomplete, are respectfully informed that they 
may receive it in the best state, and perfection if the Plates^ by giving orders to their respective Booh* 
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THE ARTIST. 

In the p re seif "Number qf the Artist we have been disappointed in not being able to introduce the 
succeeding Plate of Mr. BarrVj suite qf Pictures, the stales of which was commenced in our 
Supplemental Xumher j to remedy this disappointment, the Proprietor engages to give Two in the next 
succeeding Number of iC La "Belle AsscmbUef from the same series m 9 and to complete the suite in the 
Magazine for September. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY ELIZABETH WHITBREAD. 


Lady Elizabeth Whitbread, a 
most beautiful and correct likeness of whom 
embellishes the present Number of our 
Magazine, is the daughter of the late Earl 
Grey, and sister to the present. 

Her Ladyship was married in the year 
1788 , to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. Member 
for Bedford ; by whom she has a family of 
two sons and two daughters. 

It is not our object to accompany the 
Portraits of the distinguished PersoYiages 
which we introduce into Ln Belie Assemble* 
wiih any copious details of private biogra¬ 
phy ; nor, however strong the solicitations 
of interest may epeiate upon us, fiorn the 
avidity with which anecdotes of private 
character are received by the public, shall 
we ever deviate into a practice which ha^ 
been abused to so many unworthy pur¬ 
poses, which, as policy or revenge has alter¬ 
nately dictated, has been employed to cen¬ 
sure and defame, or to eulogise in a tone 
adulation which, though uet so per¬ 


nicious perhaps, is infinitely more disgust¬ 
ing. ^ 

It is the pride of this Work to keep its 
pages equally unpolluted by censu e and by 
adulation 5 to alarm the tee'logs of nooae 
connected with those whose Portraits we 
introduce, by menaces of flattery which 
would prove perhaps more mortifying to 
their sensibility than a style of investiga¬ 
tion of a different kind. 

Of Lady Elizabeth Whitbread all we 
shall presume to sav is, that she is a cha¬ 
racter of tranquil and domestic worth ; 
that she is known as her rank requires she 
hould be known to the public 5 but that 
he sphere of her pleasure is the same with 
that of her duty; in the performance of 
which she is excelled by none of those who 
are called to the same elevated situations of 
ufe, and that she has ever conducted her¬ 
self with the greatest kindness to ail, with 
unblemished prudence and unassuming 
dignity. 
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ACCOUNT OF LADY LIVINGSTONE. 


Hr. ediT on, 

0 Not many months past, t chanced to he 
travelling through Scotland, literally travel¬ 
ling, as I visited most part of the Highlands on 
foot. The more humble 1 appeared, the more 
information 1 expected to gain: I was not dis- I 
appointed. Passing near the town of Kilsythe, 

1 was tempted to visit the parish church, in 
which ah» deposited the-embalmed remains of 
the once celebrated Lady Livingstone. Her 
maiden name was Jean Cochrane; which every 
one acquainted with Scottish history* must 
know. She was first married to Clavcrhouse, 
the notorious persecutor, and on his death to 
Livingstone, Lord of Kilsythe, by whom she 
had one child. 

Lord Livingstone being obliged to fly his 
country, she accompanied him to Holland. 
The barbarous government of those days offer¬ 
ed a high reward for him or her—dead or alive. 
The consequence was, that the joists of the 
roof of the room in which she w as sitting with 
the child on her knee, were suddenly cut; 
Lord Livingstone, who was reading a letter at ■ 
the window, sprang out of it. He was saved; 
hut his Vi fe and child perished. With much 
difficulty he recovered the bodies, which, hav- 

embalmed, he sent, and had privately in¬ 
terred in the family vault at Kilsythe, in Scot¬ 
land. After resting there for upwards of one 
hundred and twenty years, a student at Kil¬ 
sythe prevailed upon the sexton to open the 
vault:—the leaden coffin was explored, and the 
bodies ofhotb the mother and the child found , 
in so perfect a state of preservation, that they j 
appeared rather sleeping than dead.—Lady 
Livingstone was full dressed; the ribbons 
a fiout her had not lost their gloss or stiffness— 
the colour was in her cheeks that were pitted 
by the smalt-pox, and the mark of the needle 
with whi *h she had sewed was perceptible on 
the end of her finger. The child was so beauti¬ 
ful, that the present Lord Dphinst^n who 
visited the vault, took it up in his arms and 
kissed it. These particulars t have from a 
gentleman resident on the spot, and who was 
present at the time. 

About twelve at night, nn the twenty-seventh 
of Ocfeber last, I repaired to this vault; a 
stone was icmoved, and the sexton went down, 
with a torch, lain not superstitious, but I 
hesitated before I plunged mysejf into the 
“narrow house;’of the departed. Air. Fitz- 


siinmon*, n friend who accompanied me, seeing 
this, set the example, and descended, f then, 
with some difficulty, pressed myself down, at 
the passage will scarcely admita tolerably sized 
man. The descent was about twenty steps, 
and the roof of the passage had shrunk sJ 
much that it appeared to be falling upon us. 
At the end of the steps we entered an apart¬ 
ment which permitted us to stand upright; 
the place was covered with bones, crumbling 
into dust, which rose up to our mid-leg at 
every step. Thereof of flievault was quite 
damp, and from it water was continually drop¬ 
ping. In a corner of this horror-breathing 
place, exposed to the view of every clown w ho 
could bribe the sexton with twopence, lay the 
remains of Jean Cochrane, one of the highest In 
rank, and the most celebrated beauty in Scot¬ 
land. I approached with awe; I felt thU I 
was violating the place of the grave, yet curi¬ 
osity impelled me forward, and I applied to 
myself the excuse of the sinner,—“Many have 
done so before me: why should’not I ?” 

The child was laid in the same coffin, and 
had much the same appearance as the mother. 

I pressed my finger on the bodies of each ; the 
flesh yielded to my pressure, and returned to 
its former situation when I raised my hand, iu 
the same manner as that of a living person. 
When first opened, the coffin was half filled 
w ith a liquid, in colour like brandy, that shed 
a sweet perfume. Dr. Jeffrey, of Glasgow, 
took part of if away in order to ascertain what 
it consisted of. I inquired, but could not learn 
the result of his endeavours. 

Pieces of flesh were cut off from this corpse 
and carried away by many. I was told, “ that 
for a trifle I might cut a piece of the body like¬ 
wise. I stared at the being who proposed it, 
with agony of astonishment; a dead coldness 
afieeted my whole body, and, with tottering 
steps, I hastened to quit the mansion of death 
polluted ^ footsteps of the damned—as 
those appeared who made such a proposition 
tome. T felt myself relieved when 1 breathed 
the pure air ; but my brain was a whirlpool of 
ideas, turning incessantly round, and yet no 
one departing from its vortfex. A gentleman, 
high in ecclesiastical dignity, I was told, first 
exhibited Lady Livingstone as a public show, 
for a stated price; how far this may he true \ 
will not pretend to determine.—Yours, Ac. 

Ambulator. 
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the life of domenicjiino zampieri. 

[Concluded from Vol. IV . Page 2 49 .] 


T hose who, in paintings, look only for 
strong effect, and for wbat may be termed the 


striking- and glaring, will be disappointed iu a 
review of the works of Domeuichino, of which 
the chief character is a judicious aud tempered 
fancy, correct drawing, simplicity of colouring, 
appropriate attitude, and natural expression, 
in which latter excellence he was not inferior 
to Raphael himself. If any thing of dryness 
or labour sometimes appear in his touch, 
if the light be scattered, aud the drapery ne¬ 
gligent, it is only in some few of Ills paintings 
in oil. His paintings in fresco, of which the 
number is great, are for the most part exempt 
from these faults ; the touch is hold, free, and 
light, and the flesh colour of such truth and 
freshness that it would do honour to a Titian. 
The authors who were cotemporary with this 
great painter, have not wiiheld justice from 
his fame. Some of the more modern, among 
whom are De Piles, and Raphael Mcngs, 
writers of undoubted taste in every other re¬ 
spect, have spoken of Domeuichino with too 
much acrimony. It is useless to dwell much 
upon an opinion in which the judgment of the 
world does not correspond with theirs. 

De Piles, in his Reflections on the Works 
of the principal Painters , expresses himself 
as follows :—“ I know not wbat to say of the 
genius of Domeuichino 5 I know not whether 
there be auy thing in his soul which entitles 
him to the name of a pairiter; but the solidity 
of It is judgment and his indetutigable labour j 
huve supplied the place of genius, and handed 
down his works to posterity." 

Before he pronounced upon this point, De 
Piles should have told us what he meaut by 
genius. If genius consists, as assuredly it 
does, in a brilliant and active faucy, a warm 
and rapid execution, vc know not where it can 
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be better found than in the works of Dornenl- 
chino. 

De Piles proceeds :—“ He had great choice 
of attitude, but was not skilful iu the disposi¬ 
tion of his figures, or in producing a pleasing 
ensemble. His drapery is very bad, badly dis¬ 
played, and coarse to an extreme; his flesh¬ 
colouring is grey, and has nothing of truth in 
it; but vvliat is this to his dare-obscure? His 
pencil is heavy, and his work hard and dry. 
But it may truly be said, that the province of 
painting which Dotneaichino possesses, was 
| conquered by labour and not by genius. But 
labour or genius, whenever they produce any 
thing of excellence, naturajly furnish models 
to succeeding painters,” 

The opinion of Mengs upon Domeuichino 
is yet more bitterly expressed. M Domeni- 
chino,” says he, in his Reflections on the Works 
of the Ancients , <c seems to have had more of 
expression and design than any other of the 
excellencies of the art. All his heads have 
an expression, but it is difficult to say w hat 
this expression implies; whether it be uot 
a certain timid air which he has iudiscrimi~ 
nately given to all his figures, which looks 
more like grimace thau the effect of real pas¬ 
sion. This air, likewise, appears more adapted 
to children than to growu persons; for it is 
not necessary that they should have a sprightly 
couutehauce; this may be well enough in chil¬ 
dren, but otherwise it is too unuatural, and has 
too much of the character of sameness. His 
nature is often common; and when he has 
started a lucky idea, he pursues it too far. Iu 
fine, it may be said, in regard to general com¬ 
position, that Raphael should “design the 
figures and dispose the groups; Poussin should 
furnish the back grounds and scenery; aud 
Domeuichino should be intrusted with ckii- 
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dren only. If the Carracci nnd Dcimenichino j 
had followed the plan 1 have marked out, we 
should not sec in their works so many lines 
falsely correct, and their touch would have 
beta in n style infinitely less timid and cold." 

U is remarkable that Mengs should express 
himself in this manner; for, of all the painters . 
who have risen to eminence, none have ever 
been found who reproached the Carracci and 
Domenichtno with a cold and timid style. 

Carracci, a hose opinion is of great weight, 
knew better how to appreciate the talents of 
the most illustrious of his scholars. 

The following passage is found in a letter 
which he wrote to his cousin Louis» 4t 1 do 
not deny that Guido excels in a certain 
sweetness and peculiar majesty, in which I 1 
think him almost unrivalled; hut Albano 
and Domcniehiuo are not the less worthy of 
praise. If they do not compose with the same 
edegance and nobleness, they yet show a dif¬ 
ferent, and, in some respect, a superior kind 
of excellence.” 

This extract being communicated by M. 
Zanuolti, painter and secretary to the academy 
Cleraentini, to M. Botlari, he received from 
him the following answer:— 44 i perfectly agree 
in the judgment w hich Aimihu! Carracci bus 
pronounced concerning the distinguishing ex¬ 
cellencies of Guido and Domenichino. Ele¬ 
gance, beauty, and, in a word, every thing 1 
which can render a work noble and captivating,!! 
are to he found in the compositions of Guido ; 
hut Dnmeuichino possessed all the learning 
the depth, and solidity of the science.** 

Paolo Falconcri, in a letter to the Count 
Laurentio Magalotti, says, in speaking of the 
Communion of St. Jerome, hy Domenichtno : 
—“This picture is esteemed one of the most 
valuable in Rome; yet i was told by Pietro 
de Cortoni, that when it was first exhibited it 
was so underrated by the artists, in order that 
their ow n works might not he discredited, that 
they would not suffer them to appear in the 
same place; it was at Rome but a short time.” 

u The pulpit of Saint Andrew della Valle, is 
one of the finest productions in fresco which 
the art acknowledges ; nevertheless, when it 
was shown, many of the painters spoke of re¬ 
moving it, and substituting their own works. { 
When Domenichino, on its completion, en- ! 
tered the church, he stopped frequently before | 
these paintings with some of his pupils, and 
said to them, 4 It seems to me that I have 
done something tolerable here.” 

These different passages are extracted from 
the Collection of Letter* of the most celebrated 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects ;* published j 
at Rome, 1/5/. 


In the letter which Domenichino wrote from 
Naples, February S3, 1632 , to the Chevalier 
ddl Pozxo, who requested a painting from his 
hand, this great painter thus expresses his 
inability to comply with his entreaties :— 44 Ou 
one side I see that 1 ought to conform to your 
wishes; ou the other side, 1 have my hands 
bound with chains of iron, nnd know not which 
part to take. The gentlemen who now em¬ 
ploy rue wish to compel me to confine myself 
wholly to the works in the chapel ofSt. Jauu- 
arius. They have likewise forced me to make 
this promise with great caution, and 1 should 
be exposed to much hazard by a breach of it. 
My rivals are on the watch to injure me: when 
they are lulled asleep the time is so short that 
1 am in the greatest anxiety; and iu this con¬ 
stant solicitude 1 scarcely think I shall be able 
to finish the work for which I have engaged.” 

As Lanfranc was the great cause of these 
evils, it may be proper to extract some passages 
from one of his letters which show the dupli¬ 
city of his character. This letter was written 
from Naples, April iq, 1641 , to Signor Fer¬ 
ranti f.nrlo^ 44 Yon have heard,*’ says he, 
44 of Domenicliinn’s death; he has left his 
work imperfect, and bequeathed much labour 
to las successor. His employers were discon¬ 
tented with him from the beginning.” (Bel- 
lori, iu his Life of Domenichino, assures us of 
the contrary, and pronounces against Lan- 
tranc ) 44 I hoy are going to examine every 

thing scrupulously. For my own part, when 
I shall review that work, and shall form an 
opinion upon it, I shall injure the author*# 
fame as little as possible. 1 shall always treat 
him with kiudness; I wish he had done the 
same towards me ; though he merits nothing 
but that of having his life faithfully related. 

\ ou know part ot his conduct towards me. I 
did not hate him while living, and l hate him 
still less uow lie 13 dead., I desired his friend¬ 
ship; and his fame shall never want it. I am 
employed to finish his work.” 

Among the designs which are preserved at 
the Central Museum of France, there is one 
of great importance, as it presents a sketch of 
oue ot the pictures intended by Domenichino 
for the chapel of St Januarius, in place of which, 
after his death, Lan franc substituted one of his 
own. The paintingof Domenichino repre¬ 
sents the Presence of St. Janttaritva arresting 
the Eruption of Vesuvius. We are assured 
that DonicnicbinQ, a faithful observer of na¬ 
ture at all times, studied the eruption of 1531, 
and sufficiently understood the phenomenon 
to render it on his canvass with all itsaccumu* 
lation of horrors. 

1 he Museum of France possesses few of the 
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designs of tbi 8 great master, although they 
are numerous. They are for the most part 
scattered in private collections, where they 
hold a distinguished rank. They are com¬ 
monly executed on blue paper, with chalk, 
sometimes black, at other times white, and not 
un frequently with a mere pencil or a pen. 

He painted landscapes well; his style, in 
this class of painting, was formed on that of 
the* Carracci. 

On the whole, Dome nidi ino most excelled in 
painting in fresco; and being chiefly employed 
in this, his best works ornament the interior 
of different edifices, and are to be seen at 
Home, in the neighbourhood of that city, and 
at Naples. His best paintings in oil are, 
nevertheless, in Fiance, and many valuable 


ones are in the different cabinets of Europe. 

; l.ucicn Bonaparte, brother to the Emperor of 
France, and possessor of a rich collection, has 
| lately acquired two capital works of Domeni- 

II rhino ; the htfad of St. Jerome, in oil, painted 
for his celebrated picture of the Communion ; 
and the head of St Agnes, for the picture of 
the martyrdom of that saint, which he painted 
1: at Bologna. 

Only four scholars of this master attained any 
celebrity: Antonio Barba Longa, of Messina, 
who painted at Home, in the church of the 
1 hcatius, and St. Andrew della Valle; Andrew 
Camassei, who ornamented the pictures of the 
palace of Palestrini; Francesco Cozza, a Sici¬ 
lian, und G. Agnolo Canini; these two last 
have produced many valuable works. 


ON PAINTING. 


Painting is the art of representing to 
the eyes, by means of figures and colours, every 
object in nature that is discernible by the 
sight; and of sometimes expressing, according 
to the principles of physiognomy, and by the 
attitudes of the body, the various -emotions of 
the mind. A smooth surface, by means of 
lines aad colours, represents objects in a state 
of projection ; and may represent them in the j 
most pleasant dress, and in a manner most j 
capable of enchanting the senses. Still farther, 1 
the objects which delight us by their anima¬ 
tion and lively colours, speak to the soul, by : 
giving us the image of what we hold most dear, ! 
or by indicating an action which inspires us 1 
w ith a taste for innocent pleasures, with cou¬ 
rage, and with elevated sentiments. Such is 
the definition, and such are the effects of 
paiuting. 

By an admirable effort of human genius, 
painting offers to our eyes every thing which | 
is most valuable in the universe. Its empire 
extends over every age and country. It pre¬ 
sents to us the heroic deeds of ancient times j 
as well as the facts in which we are more 
conversant, and distant objects as well as those 
w hich we daily see. In this respect it may be j 
considered as a supplement to nature, which | 
gives us only a v iew of present objects. 

The art of painting is extremely difficult in j 
the execution ; and its merit can ouly be ap¬ 
preciated by those w ho profess the ai t. 

The painter who invents, composes, and : 
colours conceptions which arc only agreeable, J| 
and which speak merely to the eye of the spec- i j 
tator, may be reckoned to possess the first 


merit in the style of embellishment and decora¬ 
tion. 

The painter who is distinguished for noble 
and profouud conceptions ; who, by means of 
a perfect delineation, and colours more capa¬ 
ble of fixing the attention than dazzling the 
jj eye, conveys to the spectators the sentiments 
with which he himself was inspired ; who ani- 
• mates them with his genius, and makes a last¬ 
ing impression on their minds; this artist is 
a poet, and worthy to share even in the glories 
of Horner. 

It is iu forming this great idea of his art that 
! the painter himself becomes great. 

But if he seek only to please or astonish by 
| the illusion of colours, he must rest contented 
with the secondary merit of flattering the eye 
with the variety and opposition of tints, or of 
making an industrious assemblage of a great 
multiplicity of objects. It is in painting as it 
is in poetry. The mau who clothes trivial ox 
common ideas in verse, exercises the profession 
of twisting syllables into a certain measure. 
The poet who clothes in good verse idea* and 
seutimeuts, that arc merely agreeable, pro¬ 
fesses an agreeable art. But he who, by the 
magic of verse, of ideas, of imagery, or of 
colours, adds sublimity to tbe sublime objects 
of nature, is a great poet and a great paiuter. 
He deserves the crown w hich the nation^ have 
decreed to Homer, Virgil, Milton, Raphael, 
and the statuary who modelled the antique 
Apollo. It is reasonable to place in the same 
class those who have expressed the same ideas, 
whether it be in verse or in colours, in brass 
or in marble. The painter aud statuary, 
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who excel in their professions, deserve all the 
respect due to genius.* they are of the number 
of those men whom nature, sparing of her best 
gifts, grants but occasionally to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the earth. If they are sublime, they 
elevate the human race ; if they are agreeable 
only, they excite those sweat sensations neces¬ 
sary to our happiness. 

In laying before our readers a succinct nc* 
count of this noble art, we shall, first, give the 
history of painting, including its rise, pro¬ 
gress, and decline, in ancient and modern 
times, an account of the schools, and of tin* 
different merits of pointers; and a compari¬ 
son between ancient anti modern painting. 
Secondly, we shall lay down the principles of 
the art, and the order in which tl»£ artist con- I 
ducts his studies. Thirdly, we shall enume¬ 
rate the ,different classc s of painting, with ob- 
►ervations on each. And, fourthly, we shall 
treat of economical or house-painting. 

RISE. PROGRESS, AND DECLINE OF PAINT¬ 
ING IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 

It is to be imagined that men must naturally, 
and very early, have conceived an idea of the j 
first principles of the art of painting; the 1 
shadow of each plant and animal, and of every 
object -in nature, must have afforded them the ' 
means f>f conceiving, and pointed out the 
possibility of imitating, the figures of all bo¬ 
dies. Thus the savage nations, an emblem of ; 
what men were in the iufaucy of society, i 
possess the first rudiments of this art, even lie- j 
fore those which are useful and almost ueeea- : 
sary to existence; their naked bodies arc 
covered with punctures of various forms, into i 
which they infuse indelible colours. The 
next demand for this art, is to prese rve the ! 
memory of warlike exploits. It is more uatu- ll 
ral to form some representation of an action, 
than to give an account of it hy means of arbi¬ 
trary characters Hence the picture-writing 
of the Mexicans, and the more ingenious hiero¬ 
glyphics of Egypt. 

Painting consisted of simple outlines long 
before the expression of relievo or the appiica- I 
ti.'ti of colour. It was simply drawing; and 
the master-pieces of painting in that rude 
period were not superior, to fire sports of chil¬ 
dren- Although occupied about a single point, 
it was not brought to perfection; for constaut 
experience instructs ns that men never excel 
in the inferior parts of an art till they are 
capable of carrying the whole to perfection. 

After employing for a long time those sim¬ 
ple outlines, the next step in the art of paint- 
ing w:»s to make the imitation more complete 
y applying colours : this was first accom¬ 


plish! <1 by covering the different parts of the 
figure with different colours in the same way 
that we. colour maps ; and several nations, as 
the Egyptians, the Chinese, and the different 
nations of India, have never painted in a better 
manner. Ollier nations,more ingenious and 
more attentive to the arts, observing that the 
qbjccts of nature have relievo, have invented 
what is called claro-obscuw. The Greeks, the 
most ingenious, penetrating, and delicate of 
all, invented this part antecedent to colours; 
than w hich there cannot be i* greater proof of 
their exquisite taste, ns the glare of colours 
without judgment excites more admirat ion in 
the mind* of the vulgar and ignorant, than the 
camaien or drawings of one colour executed 
by t lie most skilful artist. 

These general observations concerning the 
gradual improvement of this art, will be best 
illustrated by a more particular attention to 
the ancient nation* in which it Nourished. 

Plato, wl\p lived four hundred years before 
the Christian era, informs us that painting 
had been practised in Egypt fpr ten thousand 
years; that some of the productions of that 
high antiquity were in existence; and that 
they bore un exact resemblance to those which 
the Egyptians executed in his time- Without 
regarding the period of ten thousand years 
mentioned by Plato, it is reasonable to consider 
it as an indefinite period, which carries us 
back to very remote antiquity. 

The figures both in the painting and sculp¬ 
ture of Egypt were extremely stiff; the legs 
were drawn together, and their arms were 
glued to their sides. It appears that their 
only model was their mummies, and that their 
skill in anatomy was derived from embalming 
them. They were extremely iueorrect in ev ry 
part of the head ; they placed the ears much 
higher thau the nose. Besides, they gave the 
face the form of a circle instead of on oval; 
the chin was short and rounded ; the checks 
excessively so; and they turned upwards the 
corners of the mouth and eyes. Many of 
these faults may be ascribed to the formation 
of the human face in Egypt; but the placing 
of the ears could only be founded in caprice or 
ignorance 

The exactness of the Egyptian proportion is 
much celebrated; but although we grant that 
they observed the proper length of the differ¬ 
ent parts, of the human body, they were still 
defective artists, since they did not observe 
the breadth, and were moreover ignorant alto¬ 
gether of tlu* shape and size of the muscles. 
Works converted to religious purposes chiefly 
occupied the Egyptian painters. They bad 
figures for imitation from uhioh they wo^ 
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not depart, and those figures were monstrous; 
the bodies of animal* with the heads of men; 
the bodies of men with the heads of animals: 
or, if the figure was more agreeable to nature 
in its parts, yet it was so deformed and imagin¬ 
ary, as to have nothing similar to it as a whole 
in tho creation of God. 

The monuments of Egyptian painting with 
which we are best acquainted (says Winkel- 
maun) are the chests of mummies. These | 
.works have resisted the injuries of time, and 
are still submitted to the examination of the 
curious. The white, made of white lead, is 
spread over the ground of the piece ; the out¬ 
lines of the figure are traced with black strokes 
and the colours are four in number ; namely, 
blue, red, yellow, and green, laid on without 
any mixture or shading. The red and blue 
prevail most; and those colours seem to have 
been prepared in the coarsest mariner. The 
light is formed by leaving those parts of the 
ground where it is necessary covered with the 
white lead, as it is formed by the whitepaper 
in some of our drawings. This description is 
sufficient to convince us that the whole art of 
painting in Egypt consisted in colouring; but 
every person knows, that without tints and the 
' mixture of colours painting can never arrive at 
great perfection. 

In 1‘ pper Egypt there seems to have existed 
a kind of colossal pah ting, which has never 
bein examined except by travellers who were 
no great critics in the art* Winkelmana had 
some reason to express a desire that those 
remains of antiquity, with regard to the man¬ 
ner of working, the style, and the character, 
had been accurately explored. Walls of 
twenty-four feet in height, and pillars of .thirty • 
two feet in circutnfeveuce, are wholly covered 
with those colossal figures. According to 
Jfcrden they are coloured in the same manner 
with the mummies : the colours are applied 
to a ground prepared in manner of fresco; and 
they have retained their freshness for many 
thousand years. Winkelmanu adds, that all 
the efforts of human skill and industry could 
makt? as little impression on them as the in¬ 
juries oftime. VIis enthusiasm for antiquity 
has perhaps led him into this extravagant ex¬ 
aggeration. 

It appears that the great employment of 
the Egyptian painters was ou earthen vessels, 
on drinking cups, in ornamenting barges, and 
jn covering with figures tho chests of mum¬ 
mies. They painted also on cloth ; hut paint¬ 
ing, as an industrious occupation, supposes a 
workman, not an artist', the decoration of 
temples, house-painting, auQthat of the figures 
relative to religion, are to be considered only 


in this point of view. The w orkmen in Russia 
who paint our Saviour holding the globe in 
, one hand, and blessing the people with the 
other, are not members of the imperial aca¬ 
demy of fine arts/ 

Pliny informs us that the Egy ptian artists 
painted also the precious metals ; that is to 
say, they varnished or enamel ed them. It is 
doubtful what this art was, hut most probably 
it consisted iu covering gold or silver with a 
single colour. 

The Egyptians are supposed to have con¬ 
tinued this coarse style till the reign of the 
Ptolemies. 

The Persians were so far from excelling in 
the arts, that the paintings of Egypt were 
highly esteemed among them after they hud 
conquered that country. 

The carpets of Persia were of great value in 
Greece, even in the time of Alexander the 
Great, and these were adorned with various 
figures; hut this is no proof that they were 
well executed, any more than a demand for 
! several of the Chinese productions is at pre¬ 
sent a proof of the taste of that people in the 
arts. It was the fabrication of the si!k, and 
| not the truth of the representation, which 
made the Greeks admire the carpets of Persia. 

The Persians, as well as the Arabians, had 
some know ledge of mosaic work. This is only 
valuable w hen it copies, iu a manner that can¬ 
not be destroyed, lbe works of a great raster; 
but if the Pe siaas had no good pictures to 
copy into mosaic, it was of no consequence to 
( J>e able to arrange, in a solid manner, pieces of 
fiiut one beside another; 

There is ouly one Persian painter whose 
name has descended to posterity; ami he is 
preserved, not lvccause he was a painter, but 
because he accommodated the ancient doctrine 
of the tw o principles to the Christian religion. 
Besides, it is doubted whether Planes was a 
Persian or a Greek, and it is still less know u 
whether he was a painter. He is praised in 
Asia for drawing straight lines without a ruler. 

The modern Persians paint on cloth, and 
the artists in India are their rivals in this 
branch of industry ; but their paintings are 
purely capricious. They represent plants 
au d flowers which have no existence in nature;, 
and their only merit consists in the brightness 
and the strength of their colours 

Besides this, the art in l ndia, as it existed in 
1 the most remote antiquity, is confuted to mon¬ 
strous figures connected w ith their religion, 
animals not to be found in the world* aud idols 
with a multitude of arms and headp, which, 
have neither exactness iu their forms nor pro- 
[ portions- 
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The paintings of Thibet discover great pa¬ 
tience in the artist, and are remarkable fur the 
fineness of their strokes Their painters might 
dispute with Apelles and Protogenes for ex¬ 
treme tenuity of pencil; but it is in this alone, 
without any regard to the art, in which their 
merit consists. 

Some of the idols in Thibet are executed in 
a certain style of relievo ; but these produc- 


! Bonn nrc not only imperfect, they are also ho 
destitute of beauty as to forbid every hope of 
excellence in the art. The same tiling may be 
observed with regard to many of the eastern 
! nations ; they seem to have that want of style 
which would for ever condemn them to medio¬ 
crity, even if they should happen to arrive at 
that point. 

[To he continued .] 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICA TIONS. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 

[Concluded Jrom Vol. IV. Page 0 G 6 J 


Tin? COUNT D- TO RISOT. 

Parisy 1764 . 

Dearest Itisot, reeal the malediction which 
you pronounced fiver me • the curse that I 
should never again be happy. Cnn then no 
repentance expiate guilt ? Is not four years' 
infernal torture punishment enough for my 
crime. Bestow your benediction, dear Risot; 
till then l cannot give iny hand to the dear 
object to whom l am to be united. Give me 
your blessing, my noble friend, and pardon 
me ; then Heaven will not be more severe than 
you. O, Risot! I implore you, rccal the curse 
which you pronounced against me upon my 
return from Germany. 

RISOT TO THE COUNT D-. 

Visseux, 1764 . 

If your heart has removed the curse, dearest 
Count, ray lips willingly recai it, and I pray 
Heaven also to pardon you. But forget not 
a moment that the goddess Nemesia accom¬ 
panies you through life. Felicity is a word 
that you ought not to pronounce without 
trembling; you have destroyed the felicity of 
a virtuous heart, though you received a timely 
warning. Many.virtues, many noble actions 
are necessary to counterbalance in the eyes of 
a righteous Providence this solitary deed. Be 

virtuous ; it is not possible for me to add_be 

happy! Be firm, he contented; this is all 
that my heart can say to you. Repentance 
atones for every crime; and your repentance, 
Count, was genuine and sincere. But should 
Providence—l write with trembling—remind 
you of your guilt by repeated and heavy mis¬ 
fortunes, could you say it is too severe? The 
Almighty bless you! Be virtuous ! Farewell 


THE COUNT D-TO RTSOt. 

0-* -, 1794. 

Providence is merciful and just, dearest 
Risot. Now bless me without trembling. 1 
anion the verge of life; and the goddess of 
Justice and Vengeance shews me the glisten¬ 
ing sword without using it. O, you were 
right! the mercy of Heaven granted me a 
whole life of felicity, and deferred the misery 
till its concluding moments. I have suffered 
an easy, and at the same time a very severe 
punishment for iny guilt. My wife is at 
Vienna, and has saved the greatest part of her 
property; she does not know that I am still 
living. 

I fled in the disguise of a beggar through 
France aud Flanders, and arrived safely at 
the Rhine. Here I first learned that my wife 
had escaped, and that I was supposed to he 
dead. Having crossed the Rhine I was taken 
ill at a small town. I had not thought of my 
unhappy Henrietta for years. Here, so near 
the spot where she lived, the old wound open¬ 
ed afresh. “ Here," thought 1, “ here, where 
you committed the crime, you shall die .' 1 I 
desired the physician not to conceal the 
truth from me. He shrugged his shoulders. 
My six months' wanderings in France, the in¬ 
clemencies of the w'eather, bad food, care and 
anxiety, had destroyed my constitution, and 
entirely dried up the sources of life. I smiled 
when the physician informed me that I could 
not recover, took his medicines, called for a 
coach, and proceeded to O_.. 

I never could hear the name of O -— ■ - with¬ 
out trembling; and now, with death in iny 
bosom, it was a consolation to me to be able 
to die in the place. Before we entered the 
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village I ordered the postillion to Stop, and 

alighted. There stood the grove of birches, 
there was the church steeple, and there the 
two rhimnies of Henrietta's habitation rose 
above the surrounding cottages. O, Risot! my 
youth once more revived within me. Ah ! I 
never loved any other woman like Henrietta; 
tins l felt hy the redoubled pulsation of my 
heart, by the life which was diffused with Hew 
power through my veins. A dream of my 
blissful hours hovered over my soul; l trem- 1 
bled, but only with joy, not with anxiety and 
remorse. Such ought .to be the feelings of a 
dying man. I proceeded slowly through the 
village ; every step carried me back, as hy en¬ 
chantment, thirty-four years, and a torrent of 
exquisite sensations overpowered ruy soul. j 
How happy might I have been had I remained 
virtuous ! 

The post illion took my things out of the car¬ 
riage at the door of the little inn. My emo¬ 
tions bad been too powerful for the weak 
remnant of my life ; l w as obliged immediately 
to throw myself upon a bed. The landlord 
had only a small damp apartment which like¬ 
wise served for a store room. He desired me 
to continue ray’ journey, bu\a seasonable pre¬ 
sent rendered hint morS^tvrl. 

Here I am now, Risot. AS? t have not 
the courage to ask whether Henrietta be yet 
living. This letter l write with a trembling 
hand. O Risot! here I was so happy, so inex¬ 
pressibly happy! And now! now! Ah! had 
I remained here as I wished; had 1 made her 
my wife ; how many'things would now be dif¬ 
ferent from what they are I May 1 not say that 
f<yr'death in this damp chamber! sacrificed 
Henrietta, ray happiness, and my repose? 
Sometimes 1 even think that the dreadful re¬ 
volution of my country was a judgment sent 
to punish me for my guilt. Good flight! 
good night! 

Risot! the earth totters under me; my 
senses are confused; my life ebbs with each 
pulsation, and yet the power of Omnipotence 
seems to detain it —1 am with Henrietta. A 
thousand times I ask myself whether 1 am 
still alive. As yet I ara ignorant of every 
thing. What have 1 still to hear? 

My host informed me that he had provided 
for me a more commodious apartment in the 
village. All my thoughts were now directed 
to one object; 1 acquiesced, without asking 
whither he was going to take me. My land¬ 
lord conducted me slowly towards Henrietta’s 
habitation. When we arrived at the court¬ 
yard, the sight of the lime-trees, beneath which 
1 bad so frequently sat with the dear girl, 


awakened me from ray profound reverie. 
“ W hither are you leading me, barbarian V 9 I 
exclaimed. I was going to turn back. Should 
I throw myself in the way of vengeaucel 

A young man took me by the hand and re¬ 
quested me to wait beneath his roof for the 
restoration of ray health. 1 sat down under 
the lirne-trees to rest myself, and a tempes¬ 
tuous ocean of conflicting emotions over- 
whelmed my flitting soul. My eyes, were sted- 
fiiStly fixed on the door which was open. I 
imagined that Heurielta would rush forth aud 
thunder m my ears the word— deceiver! In¬ 
stead of her, however, an elderly woman ap¬ 
peared, and looked at me with much compas¬ 
sion. I was conducted into the house, to the 
same apartment which t occupied above thirty 
years ago. Being thought worse than I really 
was, they put me to bed. 1 became more com¬ 
posed. The elderly female soon afterwards 
came to ask after my health, and inquired my 
name. I told her a false one. After some 
conversation, during which she became more 
and more agitated, she asked abruptly:— 
“ Were you acquainted at Paris with a Count 
H—*—God of Heaven ! I uow recognized 
Henrietta’s features and her voice. It was 
she ! A thousand daggers pierced iny perturb¬ 
ed soul. I covered my pale face with both my 
bands. She repeated her question, and 1 an¬ 
swered with a sigh,— M He was rny friend.” 

“ Your friend:” she exclaimed, wringing 
her hands. She then went in silence to the 
window. In this situation I at length took 
the courage to look at her attentively. I ob¬ 
served, with trembling, that she was pale, and 
that long affliction had preyed upon her. She 
turned round, after a long pause, and again 
approached me, and said stammering:— 44 Did 
he never mention to you the name of Hen¬ 
rietta Biichaer?” I know not how I mustered 
the strength to reply:—“ The unfortunate 
man loved her till his latest breath.” 

“ Loved?” she exclaimed.—“ Then he is 
dead?” she added after some pause, and wiped 
her eyes.— <c How did he die?” 

<c With the name of Henrietta on bis lips, 
and hell iu his heait, because he had deceived 
her.” 

She walked up and down the room, and then 

returned tome. “Were you his friend 5 _ f 

too was his friend,” said she tenderly; adding 
iu a louder tones M I am the unfortunate, the 
deluded Henrietta.” 

O, Risot! I resolutely exposed my heart to 
pain, in hopes that it would break; 1 took 
Henrietta's hand aud pressed it to my bosom. 
My life was stronger than my paiu; ray heart 
did not break, even when her tears fell upon 
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my fiicc. O, Uisot! hare l not now expiated 
niy guilt? She left me, hut soon returned, j 
Ah! what violence 1 was obliged to do myself, 
not to tell her who I was! 

She dropped a tew words—O, Risot! they 
rend my soul ’.—a few obscure words concern¬ 
ing four years’ insanity. 1—1 could go mad 
at the thought! Four years' only reflect how 
many thousand hours! Ah! wretch that 1 
am, why did 1 flee from the guillotine! 

CHARLES BUCHXEltTO ItfSOT, 



Herewith, Sir,. 1 transmit you the last 
letter of the Count 1)- I found your ad¬ 

dress in one of your, letters from London. 
Your friend was interred here yesterday j you 
arc acquainted with his unfortunate history j 
excepting the catastrophe. Chance conducted 
him to the house of my mother, to w hom he 
once paid his addresses. She discovered to j 
him w ho she was. We regarded the extreme 
anguish and despair which he manifested as 
the effects of his illness. My mother has been 
very unhappy. After his departure, in the 
year 1701 , she learned from hi* unelje that she 1 
was deceived, and Cell into the blackest melan¬ 
choly; she was pregnant by the Count. After 
my birth she bolt her senses. At the end of 
four years she again recovered her reason; but 
not her cheerfulness. With these circum¬ 
stances my father, whom wc supposed to be | 
merely u friend of the Count, became acquaint- j 
ed by degrees. I observed how deeply these 
conversations affected both our sick guest and 
my mother. In vaiu I endeavoured to draw 
her from his bed-side; indeed I almost eon- 
aidered it as cruel; for the stranger’s assur¬ 
ances that the Count’4 love to her had ceased 
only with his life, now restored her, for the 
first time, to happiness. 

The uufortunate man was still ignorant that 
Henrietta had a son by him, and that 1 was j 
this son. One day when I entered his room I 
found my dear mother in tears. 1 took her 
gently by the band, and said :— 44 It affects 
you too much, my dearest mother.” At these 
words the stranger suddenly raised himself up 
in the bed, and, fixing his eyes on me, ex¬ 
claimed:— 44 Mother? mother?” with great 
earnestness: ** how is this?” My mother led 
me to his bed side, and said:— 44 This is the 
sort of the Count D— 


“ i\Iy son! my son!” lie crild with asto- 
i niahment. u Henrietta! unfortunate Henri* 
! etta ! I am the monster that deceived you!” 

You cannot, Sir, conceive the effect of these 
few words. 1 stood like a statue. My mothe r 
threw herself into his arms, and exclaimed:—* 
44 O, beloved Charles!” She turned pale. I 
caught her in my amis, and carried her to a 
chair, where she soon came to herself. 44 0$ 
Charles, beloved Charles!” she again.exclaim¬ 
ed, and extended her anna towards him. 

My father, before 1 could prevent him, 
sprung from the bed, and threw himself at mv 
mother’s feet, crying out ^— 4 ‘ O merciful Clod ! 
do you forgive me, Henrietta? do you forgive 
me, my beloved?” She raised him tip, and 
pressed him to her bosom. He grew paler and 
paler. 44 O God,” he suddenly exclaimed with 
a smile, “so happy! so happy!—my son!” 
he drew me to his breast ;— 44 iny Henrietta;” 
He threw his arm round my mother, and lean¬ 
ed his head upon her shoulder. His hand be¬ 
came cold. He expired, smiling, in the arms 
of his beloved and Iris son. 44 Charles!” said 
my mother affectionately. His arm sunk 
down. We supposed him to be in a swoon, 
but he was dead. 

1 was filled with apprehension on account of 
my mother j but, thank Heaven, she is com¬ 
posed and even cheerful. This melancholy 
occurrence diffuses over the remainder of her 
days a kind of tranquil felicity. 44 He loved 
me,” says she smiling, when I speak to her. 
44 He called you his son,” she adds, while the. 
transports of heaven arc impressed on her 
pallid lips. 

The-physician conceives that this ciretfm- 
stauce has produced, a beneficial effect on her 
health ^ but T am convinced that she will soon 
follow her lover. God be thanked that a mild 
serenity enlivens her last hours. 

With this letter you will receive a ring, in¬ 
scribed with the words,— For my Risdt. A 
paper, in my father^ hand-writing, declares 
my mother the heiress of all the Valuables he 
had with him. 

My mother intends to have her grave dug 
by the side of b is. 1 fear that they, who were 
unfortunately separated upon earth, will soon 
be again united. * 

Farewcl, Sir, 1 honour you as the friend of 
my father, and the protector of my forsaken 
mother. Farewei. 
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THE EFFECTS OF SELFISH PRINCIPLES. 


Eousue i/Aguessau, a young noble- 
man of great fortune, became independent at 
an early period, By the death of his parents. 
H is education was entrusted to a contempt¬ 
ible wretch, who regarded polished manners, 
and a kuowiedge of the world, us the only 
qualifications requisite for a man of rank and 
opulence. .By this tutor be was introduced 
early into life and the vices of every descrip¬ 
tion w hich he witnessed, the disregard of mo¬ 
rality manifested by almost every person of 
fashion, the flattery incessantly bestowed on 
the amiable and polished youth, tended to 
corrupt his heart in a very high degree. The 
acquaintances which be formed at this period 
completed his ruin. He soon adopted the 
system of the Parisian beau monde —to live 
only for himself and hit own pleasures : and 


not long at a Ions for one. This interval he 
employed in attempting to discover Simao- 
nah’s weak side ; but be soon perceived that 
hia usual ai ts were incapable of gnning the 
heart of this lovely female : he was obliged to 
depart without having obtained any further ad¬ 
vantage than the moment he first beheld her. 
She spoke of virtue, and with such earnestness, 
that he could not refrain from tonsidcring this 
virtue as something more than a mere phan¬ 
tom, but studiously avoided betraying his own 
•principles. 

He called again upon his return: his mo¬ 
desty gained the confidence of his host, and 
his amiable manners procured him Susaunah s 
good will: but the latter opposed his advances 
with such resoiute constancy, that he could 
I; not proceed a single step without the utmost 


his cultivated mind endeavoured to defend caution. All his artifices were not sufficient 
this principle as the only true system of human to subdue her heart. He considered the sex, 
existence. without exception, as the votaries of vanity 

The youthful Rouelle was a philosopher in and sensual pleasures ; but he now met with 
his way :—“ Pleasure,” said lie, “ is my ob- one who was equally a stranger to vanity and 
ject; moderation will prolong the enjoyment, desire. The mere suspicion that it waa 
and prudence will secure it.” Moral purity possible to entertain principles like Rouelle’s, 
seemed to him a chimerical idea, adapted only j excited horror in the mind of the virtuous 
to the stupid and the vulgar. The appearance : Susannah. In vain he employed every possi- 
of virtue was every thing in bis eyes j and he blc method to inflame her vanity His utmost 
was actually considered at Paris as oue of the exertions were ineffectual; h«t kis passion 
most virtuous young men of his time. f ‘ “ «-■-* ll " 


Oil a journey to PoitoU, in which province 
his estates were situated, he was detained at a 
village, where the sudden iuuudatiou of a river 
bad swept away the bridge. As the inn afford¬ 
ed but wretched accommodation, he inquired 
for a night s lodging at a decent house, belong¬ 
ing to a fanner in the village. The farmer, a 
respectable old man, received him with the ut¬ 
most cordiality, aud assigned him the best 
apartment. Rom lie came down stairs at 
night to sup with the farmer : he was astonish- J 
ed to see the most beautiful girl his eyes had ’ 
ever beheld, seated by the side of liis host. 
Her conversation at table Soon convinced him 
that she had not received a common educa- ! 
tiou. Her father had lived many years in the ; 
world, but being weary of its inquietudes bad; 
withdrawn to this spot with the remainder of . 
his fortune, to enjoy tranquillity, and devoted 
his attention to the education of his daughter* 
The sight of the charming girl inflamed 
KouelVs desire: he sought ;* pretext for stay¬ 
ing a few days ai the house ; ami such was the 
hospitality of his venerable host, tha* he was 
No. XXXIV, Vol V* 


wa3 ouly strengthened by the oppu-ition he 
experienced. He was in a manner fascinated 
by her; he even felt respect for her virtue. 
C£ If 1 meet with two other such mortals, ' he 
exclaimed to himself, “iny system will be 
overturned.” It is true be still retained hit 
system, but his sensuality was converted iuto 
something of a supetior nature—into love. 
Me felt, that with Susannah, in the confidence 
in her virtue, he might live happily even in the 
country; and he was surprised by an idea 
which he had before considered impossible, 
that of an union with the object of his passion. 
“ Psbah V' said he to himself, at this idea, 
which the more frequently recurred to his 
mind, the more his hone of seducing the girl 
diminished. 

Rouelle found that he had gained Susannah's 
love;, and lie almost despaired that her love 
was the medium by which to inflame her ima¬ 
gination. He exerted every effort to obtain 
his aim ; nnd thus more than once excited 
Susannah's mistrust. This gave occasion to 
scene? of a very serious nature, in which 
Susannah's character, aud her abhorrence of 
C 
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criminal desire, appeared in such a strong 
light, that he was at a loss what to think of 
those among whom a female of this stamp re- 
aidod. His heart began to oppose the system 
to which his head still adhered: he was invs- 
istibly hurried away by the omnipotent passion 
of love He had no other method left of be¬ 
coming happy, than to oiler Susannah his 
hand. He scarcely knew himself what had 
happened to him : he even felt a secret anti¬ 
pathy to the idea of destroying Susannah's 
peace; so that there existed at least one in¬ 
dividual whose happiness lie respected. With 
a sensation of composure that was quite new 
to him, he offered Susannah his hand; and 
when with teal's of rapture, and a throbbing 
bosom, she sunk into his arms, he felt the re 
ward of virtuous minds —regard for himself 
He exclaimed as soon as he was alone, u 2V : o, 
by God l virtue is not a chimera !” 

Susannah became the wife of Routlie. At 
her request he accompanied her to his estate. 
The felicity resulting from the tranquillity, 
confidence, and tender affection which, he now 
enjoyed ; the virtues of his spouse, her chas¬ 
tity, her benevolence, her humility, shook his 
svstem, and raised in his mind powerful ob¬ 
jections against it. 

At the expiration of a year Koucllc became 
the father of a son. He pressed the infant, 
with trembling joy, to his bosom, and exclaim* 
cd—“ fto, by God! by the conviction of my 
existence ! virtue is not a phantom.” Susan¬ 
nah presented him with another son ; but, on 
this occasion, his joy was moderate. He had 
passed a few months at Paris, where a charm¬ 
ing opera-dancer had excited his desire, so that 
lie returned with only half a heart to his coun¬ 
try seat. He soon set off agaiu for Paris. 
With an inquietude surpassing what he had 
ever felt, he sought the acquaintance of the 
captivating dancer. He was unintentionally 
guilty of infidelity to his wife, and he again 
ftew to his system, because it alleviated his un¬ 
easiness. He ceased to love Susannah, but 
he felt for her a boundless regard, and this re¬ 
gard became an oppressive burthen, because it 
interrupted the tranquil enjoyment ofhis plea¬ 
sures. 4t Pho!" thought he, at last, “ irtmi- 
kiud are all alike, and my wife is not better 
than the rest : she w ished to be called Ma¬ 
dame de Koucllc ; and hence the part that she 
acted. Her wish w as rank, title, weall Fi ; mine 
is pleasure V Mis system returned to its for¬ 
mer channel: lie remained at Paris, and com 
pelied himself to forget his regard for his wife. 
She wrote to Kim; he returned her a cold 
answer. Site repaired to Paris : and he said 
to her, drily, u 1 have uv objection to your re¬ 


siding here." Whi n she observed his devia¬ 
tions, she employed her utmost endeavours to 
restore the felicity of the first years of their 
union—but iu vain. That he could not with¬ 
draw his respect of her virtues, only rendered 
him still more cold and indifferent ; and, by 
w ay of revenge, lie even represented his prin¬ 
ciples as worse than they actuully were. 

Susannah's bosom was wrung with the neat¬ 
est anguish when Rouelle frequently gave her 
to understand how sincerely he repented his 
marriage with her, and how much she Blood in 
the way ofhis pleasures. One evening, upon 
his return home, a letter was delivered to him, 
from his wife.—“ 1 leave you, Sir,” she wrote, 
«« and for ever! Inclosed you will find every 
necessary document to enable you to procure 
a legal dissolution of our marriage, by which 
you have, been rendered so unhappy. I have 
taken iny eldest son with me; the youngest I 
was obliged to leave with you. If the child 
I should recover from his present illness,! in- 
ji treat of you, by your paternal feelings, to keep 
|| him in the ignorance of your principles. 
There is such a thing as virtue, Sir; and there 
is an avenger of vice. A sum of money which 
I have taken with me, and which you will 
think too small, because it would probably be 
insufficient to purchase one of w hat you call 
pleasures, shall serve to place your son in that 
situation, in which his grandfather and liis un¬ 
fortunate mother were once so happy. This 
boy shall never know to what lie is entitled 
by his birth and your fortune. I have learned 
by experience the dangers of rank and wealth ; 
and of these I am determined to keep him in 
ignorance. O, Sir! you ridicule virtue, but 
were you to see me upon my knees by the bed 
of your youngest son ; were you to hear me 
imploring you not to corrupt the heart of this 
child, you would at least not ridicule the 
tender feelings of maternal anxiety.-—Fare¬ 
well” 

Rouelle'seye grew dim at the perusal of this 
letter : his wish was gratified ; but yet he felt 
inquietude. He loved liis son, and still enter¬ 
tained sufficient regard for Susannah to wish 
that she might never suffer w-ant. He ascrib¬ 
ed his uneasiness to the generosity ofhis mind; 
but it was nothing more than the remorse of 
his conscience. He laughed; and it afforded 
him a degree of satisfaction, when lie was in¬ 
formed that his wife hud left Paris in the com¬ 
pany of a young mgn who had been an object 
of her esteem. “This accounts for it,” sakl 
he. “The hypocrite!” He made inquiries 
concerning the residence of the su posed se¬ 
ducer ofhis wife, and found that he bad done 
injustice to Susannah: he then endeavoured 
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to discover Iter retreat, but in vain -, and, after t 
a year oHuccsshut dissipation, both she and ) 
her son were forgotten. 

Non- that Rouelle was relieved from flic ppnll- 
intr yoke of matrimony, be laid down apian f»r 
his mode of life, to which he was determined | 
to adhere. Bis house became the constant 
abode, of all the pleasures of sense As riches 
wore indiapensibly necessary to secure his fell- I 
city, he maintaiued the utmost regularity in 
his domestic establishment, lie did not rush 
Into the destructive vortex of sensual grafifica- j 
tion, but enjoyed his pleasures with modera¬ 
tion, and even with a regard to decency'. Me 
concealed the plan of his life, as well as the 
manner of executing it, beneath continual 
cheerfulness ; he was therefore regarded as an 
exemplary young matt, and became the fa¬ 
vourite of every company. Not a word, a look, 
or a significant smile, ever betrayed auy of his ! 
conquests. He was the most accomplished 
seducer of every female whose elm vim inflampd 1 
his passions ; but they never h id any cause to 
fear lest their reputation should suffer by j 
their compliance. Roadie enjoyed the tri- j 
umph of being universally acknowledged a 
man of a noble and virtuous disposition; 
though there was not a wish, or desire, which 
he did not gratify, let it cost what it might, 
lie was affable, liberal, and magnanimous; he 
supported merit, and appeared to live for [ 
others, though he lived only for himself, and j 
his own pleasures. The cunning aud artifice j 
which regulated his conduct, furnished cm- j 
ployment for his understanding. His good 
taste prevented him from connecting himself j 
with depraved characters; and his finesse; 
spared him the commission of crimes into j 
which a gross voluptuary would have fallen j 
in hie situation. 44 None can be guilty of; 
crimes,'* said he, “but a mean, dishonourable i 
scoundrel; andnone can act virtuously without | 
a prospect of advantage hat a stupid enthusi- j 
ast. lam neither. I live for my pleasure; a man 
can wish for nothing more. Meanwhile I pro- j 
mote the felicity of others, but without any j 
intention on my part. Can this be called vir- < 
tue? By no means: it is only a wise ordiua- 
tion of nature, that man should promote the I 
felicity and welfare of others, at the same time i 
that he is intent upon his own.** 

In these principles he likewise educated his ? 
son from his earliest infancy : he gave him all 
the accomplishments necessary for social life, j 
formed his understanding, and even taught 
him temperance, for be had himself frequently 
found thut he could not satisfy all his w ishes. jj 
« My son/* said he, “ the gratification of our jj 
fri&hey certainly affords felicity ; hut thg con- Jj 


sequences are sometimes so dangerous, that 
man, confined by nature within certain limits, 
must likewise learu to refrain, in order to l»e 
happy.*’ These principles were readily im¬ 
bibed ; the young Rouelle became the pride of 
his father, to whom he was affectionately at¬ 
tached. 

Twenty years had elapsed since Rouelle's 
separation from Susannah. He bad now at¬ 
tained the age of forty-eight years, aud was 
still a very handsome man: bis age had, indeed, 
rendered him still more agreeable; it had dif¬ 
fused a sober gaiety, a pleasing sedateuess, 
over his whole frame. His life was seldom dis¬ 
turbed by care : rigid temperance had preserv¬ 
ed aud fortified his health: in short, he ex¬ 
perienced uninterrupted happiness, especially 
in consequence of the universal esteem w hich 
he enjoyed. 

His son had already committed several 
youthful indiscretions, but now began to folj- 
low his father’s way to happiness. Tb'* latter 
lived with him on the footing of an old friend, 
whose superior experience alone entitled him 
to respect. He neither required entire confi¬ 
dence of his son, nor did he repose it in him. 
They conducted themselves toward* each other 
like two friends, whose intimacy has been ce¬ 
mented by a long acquaintance. The son re¬ 
spected the father as a perfect model of pru¬ 
dence, and the father loved his son as a pupil 
who did honour to his instruction. 

The elder Rouelle was one day passing 
through a street in Paris, wjicn a female, 
beauteous as Aurora, came out of a smalt 
house, and proceeded towards a church. 
Her blooming complexion, the innocence that 
beamed from her sparking ey es, and her grace¬ 
ful figure, caught the attention of the refilled 
epicure- He followed her to the church, and 
from theuce almost to her habitation. He 
theu charged his servant to make inquiry con¬ 
cerning the name and circumstances of the 
fair stranger, and returned home struck with 
the charms of her beauty. 

The servant, who had for many years been 
the confidant of his master; brought the most 
explicit intelligence, to the following cffect.-c 
The beautiful young female was the wife of a 
painter, uamed Marton : the family did uot 
appear to be in the easiest circumstances, for 
they lived in a very frugal aud simple manner t 
both the husbaud and wife were natives of 
Paris. The servant likewise said something 
concerning the tender affection of this couple 
for each other, to which his master replied 
with the exclamation of—“ Blockhead !*’ 
The only acquaintance of the young woman 
was a milliner, wlio had procured her liushaud 
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h»> first,job, and by whom she was employed 
iu working embroidery. 

Rouelle norm formed an squaintanre with 
the milliner; but Madame Marion very seldom 
Went to her house. At length Rmielle suu her 
again, and his passion vus still more power¬ 
fully inflamed. The information he received 
of the milliner, concerning Marlon'* family, 
convinced him of the difficulty of his undertak¬ 
ing. Without letting the woman into the 
secret of his plan, he employed her to recom¬ 
mend the painter to some employment at the 
hou. c .e of one of his friends. H ere he introduc¬ 
ed himself to the acquaintance of the young 


should learn : to be honest and independent, 
to ! e industrious and content with little. I 
Cnltivfiti d my aft, as well as music, only as a 
secondary matter; but now, with iny few 
wants, it renders me independent. This was 
the intention of my mother. I went to Lyons 
to improve myself in my profession. There I 
was only to Irani, not to work. A small «uru 
of money with which my mother furnished iiip, 
was sufficient to nmint.iiu me there a few 
months. One evening, 1 walked out of the 
town, down the side of the river to take a draw¬ 
ing of a finr Inndaicnpc. I threw myself dow n 
| and chose for the fore-ground a cluster of trees, 


artist by an assumed name. The job was of beneath whose shade an old man was repos- 
some length, for Mm ton had a saloon' to paint. 

Rouelle visited him every day, and made his 
art the constant subject of conversation Tic 
piv>curod IMarton more employment, and very 
soon gained the eutire confidence of the young 
artist. His conversations concerning the art 
and the taste of the Parisians, were so instruc¬ 
tive, that Martcm rejoiced at having formed 
such an useful acquaintance, and requested 
that he would call to see him. Rouelle did so; 
and was equally astonished at the beauty of 
the wife and at the sincere affection, the purity 

and innocence of the young couple. The peas to be happy.' He fixed on me his eyes, be- 
husb&ud possessed an ardent mind j he loved ! dimmed with tears, and shook his head with a 
bis art with enthusiasm, his wife with passion- j| sigh, l seized his hand with sympathizing emo- 
ate fervor, and virtue with a sublime and inex- tion and begged him to acquaint me with the 
pressibie devotion ; the bosom of the innocent j cause of his grief. 4 I have a w ife and a daugh¬ 
ter,' replied he. w ith a tremulous voice; and in 


ing."—Here Marton's wife seized his hand 
with tears. He gave her a look of ten (for ness 
and proceeded 

“ The old man did not appear to observe me. 

I sketched him as he sat w ith his hand to liis 
forehead in the most melancholy attitude. 
When I saw the figure upon my paper, 1 ask¬ 
ed myself, 4 But what can he the matter with 
him :'— 4 Is it possible?' cried a voice within 
me ; 4 can you delineate an unfortunate man,, 
instead of relieving him ?' I rose, hastened to 
him and said : 4 Good father, you do not ap- 


wife was filled with grateful affection to her 
generous spouse. 

Rouelle was now seated beside the charming 
Female; she even took pleasure iu his company 
and testified a regard for him : but he was for 
the first time embarrassed how to proceed to¬ 
wards the gratification of his wish ; for he durst 
not venture, in the most remote degree, to of¬ 
fend against the artist's high sense of virtue. 
Marfan was incapable of conceiving it possible 
that others should entertain sentiments and 
ideas different from his own. 

That the youug couple were perfectly un¬ 
acquainted « ith the world aud with mankind, 
Rouelle was well convinced; but the husband's 
virtue aud the wife’s affection made ample 
amends for that deficiency. 

Martoo one day related to, Rouelle how he 
had obtained his w.fe. “ You must know my 
dear friend," said he, embracing his wife, with 


a place like this (pointing to the splendid city,) 
am without a morsel of bread!'— 1 Good God !* 
1 exclaimed, aud gave him a trifle ! He took 
it with a modest blush, and immediately rose 
up, to hasten home. 

44 I offered him my arm because he was 
tired. 4 Cannot you work?' 1 asked him by the 
way. A smile of painful emotion for a moment 
overspread his features. 4 1 am old,' said he, 
4 unused to labour, and niy poor wife has been 
sick these twelve months. My daughter in¬ 
deed works to keep us as long as possible from 
starviug. Ah, dear Sir! (Here lie stood still 
and looked me in the face) To-day indeed; but 
to-morrow ! a month hence!’ The tears 
streamed down his aged chcelcs. I put my 
hand into my pocket and gave him half of what 
1 had. He accepted it with heart-felt grati¬ 
tude. 4 It is so little, father,’ said I, with deep 


joy and tenderness; “ 1 lost toy father early, !j compassion; ‘but 1 am poor myself.' He 
aud was a young man without friends an<l jl looked at me, and offered to return part of the 
without money. My mother, an excellent j money, which I refused At length we arrived 
woman,’ here he lifted up his hands in ex- j at the cottage where lie resided. Here he 
tacy— u O! to her ana 1 indebted fo$ my felici- | seized my baud and said :— 4 That I enter this 
ty, or cve»y thing that contributes to my hap- |j place with joyful sensations and not with the 
pmeats .—She taught me what all luaukiud j anguish of despair, is your work,* - His tears 
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ngaiu flowed more copiously, and he.drew 
my hand to his breast. I tore myself from 
him, and hastened down the street, because I 
was sensible that if 1 staid I should give him 
all 1 had, Alas! that I could he so narrow¬ 
minded!”— u Narrow-minded' 1 ' repeated Rou- 
ellc smiling. 

<l 1 he visage of the old man penetrated 
deepl into my soul, though l was able to do 
nothing more for his relief.—Nothing? no¬ 
thing? thought 1 ail at once; cannot you 
work for him? or at least spare him some 
portion of your earnings? I went the same 
evening to a milliner for whom 1 had occa¬ 
sionally designed patterns of embroidery, and 
proposed to paint some fans for her; an idea 
to which I was led by a fan that 1 intended 
os a present for my landlady. She approved 
of io y proposal, and to work the same 

cyeuing, selecting for my purpose scenes from 
the most celebrated novels. These fans were 
u novelty, and there was noon a great demand 
for hem 1 considered the money which i 
received for my labour as the property of the 
old man. In a few days I went to him, and 
found him ou the straw' couch of his sick wife. 

* O Ciod!’ lie exclaimed, ‘ it is he! 1 The pa- 
f ic’it turned her dim eye, w ith a look of grati¬ 
tude, towards me. I said, ‘ No, good father, l 
am not poor, for I am able to work ; forgive 
me. 1 With these words I gave him the money 
which I had earned. He hesitated to accept 
it, and l refused to take it agaiu. 1 acquainted 
the old man with what I had done, and with 
my further intentions. Permit me, 1 added, 
henceforth to consider myself as your son.— 
And tell me yourself,” continued Marton, 
turning to .Roueile, 4i should not every young 
man regard the hoary victim of misfortune as 


his father?—It cost me some trouble to pre¬ 
vail upon these poor hut vhtnous people to 
accept of my assistance j hut at length they 
acceded. 

c< I was very industrious, aud earned suffici¬ 
ent to procure additional comforts for the old 
man and his sick wife. I had been acquainted 
w ith them about a month, when at length, for 
the tirst time, I beheld their daughter, now 
iny beloved w ife.” He pressed har tenderly to 
hi* bosom, aud she kissed his band, as if she 
saw for the first time the benefactor of her 
parent*. 

She was a girl of fifteen, accomplished, 
and-His wife interrupted him, blush¬ 

ing :—> <l But my husband has not mentioned 
what we did uut discover till some time after¬ 
ward*; in order to relieve us be deprived him¬ 
self of every pleasure; he left himself in want 
that vve might eiijoy abundance."—With tear* 
of gratitude, the tender Louisa fell upon the 
bosom of her husband. 

“ Th; re,” continued Marton smiling,* w I 
first beheld my Louisa, and the same moment 
I loved her. Ah, Sir! she was so handsome 
and so good, that I entertained no doubt 
that she would meet with a bett r offer than I 
could make her; I therefore said nothing. 
Her mother died, and ..ot long afterwards her 
father followed. I then took Louisa home, 
and treated her as my sister. I loved her 
inexpressibly, hut still 1 was silent; what could 
I offer her but my h art! 31 y passion, how¬ 
ever betrayed itself Louisa gave i«ic her baud, 
and I was rendered completely happy. Y’es, 
I possess nothing but the heart of my wife, every 
thing else belongs to the unfortunate; hut her 
love is accompanied with inestimable felicity. 1 * 
[7o be continued. J 


LITERARY BOUQUET. 


From the nuptial sacrifices of old it was 
a custom to take away the gall, and to cast it 
on the ground, to signify that between the 
young couple there should be no bitterness or 
discontent, but that sweetness and love should 
fill up the whole space of their lives. We shall 
find in the two following instances uot only 
the gall taken away, but such conjugal affec¬ 
tion, and such proficients in this lesson of love, 
that they may seem to have improved it to the 
utmost perfection. 


INSTANCE OF TENDERNESS IN A HU SB A ND 
TO HIS WIFE. 

Meieager challenged to himself the chief 
honour of slaying the Caledouiau boar This 
being denied him, he sat iu bis chamber so 
angry and discontented, that when the Curetes 
were assaulting the city where he lived, be 
would not stir out to lend his fellow-citizen* 
the least assistance. The eiders, inug strutes, 
the chiefs of the city, and the priests came to 
him with lb* humblest supplications, but h# 
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woulf] not move ; they offered a great reward, 
but be scorned alike both it and them. His. 
father, ASnrcus, came to him, and embracing 
his knees, sought to make him relent, hut in 
vain; his mother came, and after much en¬ 
treaty was refused; his sisters and his most 
familiar friends were sent to him, imd begged |j 
he would not forsake them in their last extre- J, 
mity; hut his fierce mind was not to lie so 
wrought upon. In the mean time the enemy 
bad broken into the city, and then came his 
wife, Cleopatra,* trembling:—“ O, my dearest 
love!''* said she, u help us, or we are lost; the j 
enemy has already entered.'* The hero was j 
moved by this voice alone, and was roused at j 
the apprehension of danger to his beloved wife ' 
He armed himself, went forth, and returned 
not till he had repulsed the enemy, and put 
the city in its usual safety and security. 


IKSfAXCE OF AFFECTION IX A WIFE TO A 
HUSBAND 

In the reign of Vespasian there was a rebel- [ 
lion in Gaul, the chief leader of which was 
Julius Snbiuus. The Gauls being reduced, 
the Captain was sought after to be punished *; 
but he had hid himself in a vault, or cave, 
which was the monument of his grandfather, 
and caused a report to be spread of his death, 
as if he bad voluntarily poisoned imnself. and 
the better to persuade men of the truth of it, 
he caused bis house to beset on fire, as if bis 
body had therein been burned. He had a wife, 
whose name was Epopina ; she knew nothing 
of his safety, but ff wailed his death with in¬ 
consolable grief; there were only two of his 
freed men who were privy to it, who pitying 
their lady (being determined to die, and who 
had therefore abstained from food for three 
days together,) declared her purpose to her 
husband, and besought him to save her wh<> 
loved hint so welh It was gr i;tcd ; and she 
was told that her Sabinas lived. She went to 
him in the tomb, where they lived undiscover- j 
for many ye ns, during which time she had 
several children in that solitary mansion. At 
last, the place of her abode came to be known , 
they were taken, and brought to Rome, where 
Vespasian commanded they should be slain. 
Kpopiaa then producing her children, said— 
“Behold, O Ccesar! these children w bora I 
have brought forth and bred in a monument 
that thou migbtest hive more suppliants for 
our lives.” Bat the cruel Vespasian could not 
lie moved with such words as these; they 
were both led to death, and Epopina joyfully 
died with her husband, with whom she had 
been buried for so many years before. 


CURIOUS HISTORICAL ANECDOTE or QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

Wlvrn the Princess Elizabeth came forth 
from her confinement in the Tower, she went 
into the church of Allhallows Steyning, in 
Mark-lane, the first church she found open, 
tu return thanks for her deliverance from 
prison. As soon as the pious work was con¬ 
cluded, and the thanksgiving finished, the 
Princess and her attendants retired to the 
Kin?' Jfead, in P#nchurch-street, to take some 
refreshment; and here her Royal Highness 
was regaled with pork and pease. I he memory 
of the visit is still preserved there, and on the 
17 th of November, her Highness's birth-day, 
many people meet to eat pork and pease in 
honour of the visit and the day. It must he 
observed, however, that as the Princess came 
from her confinement in the Tower (according 
to Mr. Nichols, in his Progresses) some day in 
May, the original day has probably been for¬ 
gotten, and the birth-day substituted in its 
stead. A print of the Princess Elizabeth, 
from a picture by Hans Holbein, hangs 
in the* great room of the tavern, and the dish 
(which appears to be of a mixed metal) in 
which tbe pork and peas were served up, still 
remains as an ornament on one of the shelves 
in the kitchen, though much decayed by time 
and long services. 



ANECDOTES OF LOTI D NELSON. 

When very young, and on a visit to his 
grandmother at Hilborongh, he was invited 
by another boy to go bird's-nesting. As he 
did not return at the usual dinner hour, the 
old lady became alarmed, and dispatched 
messengers different ways to search for him. 
The little ramblers at length were discovered 
under a hedge, counting over the spoils of the 
day, and the young Horatio was brought 
home. His relation was angry with him for 
living absent from home without leave, and 
concluded w ith saying,—» cc I wonder fear did 
cot drive you home.” Horatio innocently re¬ 
plied,-*- u Madam I never saw Ef.aR.” 

It is known that at the age of fifteen, young 
Nelson proceeded with Captain Lutwidge, ac¬ 
companying Captain Phipps (afterwards Lord 
Mulgrave) on a voyage of discovery towards 
the north pole. In those high northern lati¬ 
tudes the nights nve generally clear; during 
one of them, notwithstanding the extreme 
bitterness of the cold, young Nelson was miss¬ 
ing; every search that was instantly made 
after Ifim was in vain, mid it whs at length 
imagined he was lost; when lo ! as the ray* 
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of the rising: sun opened the distant horizon, 
he was discerned, to the great os ton sl» incut of 
his messmates, at a considerable ri.stance on 
the ice, armed with h single musket, in anxious 
pursuit of an immense hear. The lock of t lie 
musket being injured, the piece would «ot go 
off, and he had therefore pursued the animal 
in hopes ut tiring him, and of being at length 
able to effect his purpose with the butt end. 
On his return, Captain Lutwidge reprint mined 
him for h aving the ship without leave; and 
in u severe tone demanded what motive could 
possibly have induced him to undertake so 
rush an action. Theyouug hero replied with 
great simplicity, “ i wished, Sir, to get the 
skin for my father.” 
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, A DJMJRAL BOFCAWEN’S \YIO. 

When Admiral Boscawen added so glori¬ 
ously to the laurels so often reaped by the 
| British tars, and defeated the French fleet, lie 
l was under the necessity of going on board a 
; f>oat iu order to shift bis hag from his own 

I ship to another. In his passage a shot went 
through the boat’s side; w hen the Admiral 
l taking off his wig stopped the leak with it, 
and by that means kept the boat from sinking 
until he reached lli<* ship in which Ire intended 
to hoist his flag. Thus, by a presence of mind 
so natural to the worthy Admiral, was he 
himself saved, and also enabled to continue the 
engagement, which ended so gloriously to the 
British nation. 


SINGULAR PHENOMENON IN TIIF. RIVER DE 
LA PLATA. 

There have been at different periods of lime 
very remarkable instances of the convulsions 
of nature, but there are f w recorded equal to 
(and none exceeding) the nllowmg. 

In the year 1793 the waters of this river 
were forced, in the - mouth of April, by a most 
violent current of wind to the distance of ten 
leagues, so that the neighbouring plains were 
entirely inundated, aud the bed of the river 
left quite dry. A number of ships which had 
beeu sunk iu the river for upwards of thirty . 
years, were uncovered, aud amongst others an 
English vessel, which was cast away in the 
year 1762. Several persons repaired to the 
bed of the river, on which they could walk 
almost without netting their feet, and return¬ 
ed laden with silver aud other riches, which 
had long been buried under water. This phe¬ 
nomenon, which may be Ions: ranked among 
the grand revolutions of nature, continued 
three days, at the end of which the wind ceased, 
and the water returned with great violence to 
its natural bed. 



SPANISH ARMADA. 

The custom of eating goose on a Michael¬ 
mas day, is said to have originated with Queen 
Elizabeth ; being on a visit to one of her sea¬ 
ports when our fleet had gone out to oppose 
the Spanish armada, just as she had sat down 
to dinner, of which a goose formed a part, 
news w as brought her »f the total defeat of 
the enemy. Her majesty at that moment 
ordered that the dish then before her might 
be served up ou every twenty-ninth day of 
September, in commemoration uf such a g.o- 
rious event, 


FEMALE BEAUTY AND ORNAMENTS. 

The ladies in Spain gild their teeth, and 
those of the Indies paint them red; the black¬ 
est teeth are esteemed the most beautiful in 
Guzurat, and in some parts of America. In 
Greenland the women colour therr faces w ilh 
blue and yellow*. However fresh the com¬ 
plexion of a Muscovite may be, she would 
think herself very ugly if she was not plastered 
over with paint. The Chinese must hare 
their feet as diminutive as the she-goats, and 
to render them thus their youth is passed iu 
tortures. In ancient Persia, an aqualine nose 
was often thought worthy of the crown ; and 
if there was any competition between two 
princes, the people generally went by this cri¬ 
terion of majesty. In some countries the 
mothers break the noses of their children, and 
in otbei 9 press the head between two boards 
that it may become square. The Indian 
beauty is thickly smeared with bear's fat, and 
tbr female Hottentot receives from the hand 
of her lover—not silks or wreaths of flowers, 
but the warm entrails of animals newly slain, 
to dress herself with enviable ornaments, fn 
China small eyes are liked, and the girls are 
continually plucking their eye brows that they 
may be small aud long. The Turkish women 
dip u gold brush in the tincture of a black 
drug, which they puss over their eye-brows ; 
it is too visible by day, but looks shining by 
night; they tinge their nails with a rose colour. 
An ornament for the nose seems to us per- 
| fectly unnecessary ; the Peruvians, however, 
i think otherwise, anti they hang from it a 
weighty ring, the thickness of which is regu¬ 
lated according to the rank of their husbands. 
The custom of boring it, as our ladies do tbeir 
ars, is very common in several nations; 
through the perforation arc hung various 
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materials, such as green crystal, guM, stupe*, 
a single, and souictiims a great number of.gold 
rings ; this is rather troublesome to them in 
blowing their noses, and the tact is, some have 
informed us that the Indian ladies never per¬ 
form this very useful operation. 

• The female head-dress is carried in some 
countries to singular extravagance. The Chi¬ 
nese fair carries on her head the figure of a 
certain bin!; this bird is composed of copper 
or of gold, Recording to the rank of the person ; 
the wings spread out, fall over the front of the 
head-dress, and conceal the temples; the tail 
long and open, forms a beautiful tuft of feathers; 
the beak covers the top of the nose ; the nock 
is fastened to the body of the artificial animal 
by a spring, that it may the more freely play 
and tremble at the slightest motion. 1 he ex¬ 
travagance of the Myantses is far move ridi¬ 
culous than the above; they carry on their 
heads a slight hoard, rather longer than a foot, 
and about six inches broad, with this they 
cover their hair and seal it with wax. They 
caunot lie down, nor lean, without keeping 
the neck very straight, and the couutry being 
very woody, it is not uncommon to find them 
with their head-dress entangled in the trees. 
Whenever they comb their hair they pass an 
hoar by the fire iu melting the wax; but this 
combing is only performed, once or twice a 
year. 


INTRODUCTION' OF COACHES INTO ENG¬ 
LAND. 

In the year I 5 fi 4 , one William Boonen, a 
Dutchman, first brought the use of coaches 
hither; and the said Boonen was Queen 
Elizabeth's coachman; for indeed a coach was 
a strange iiionster iu those days, aud the 
sight of one put both horse and man into 
amazement. Some said it was a great crab- 
shell brought out of China, and some ima¬ 
gined it to he one of the Pagan temples in 
which the cannibals adored the devil; but at 
last these doubts were cleared, and coach- 
making became a substantial trade."—So far 
Taylor (the water poet) ; from other authori¬ 
ties we learn that the fir* ’statesman that 
ever set up his coach was John de Valois 
Dauphin, who could not travel on horseback 
on account of his enormous bulk. Hackney 
coaches were introduced in the year lGg. 3 . 


CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 

A Paris correspondent gives us the follow¬ 
ing account of one of the most ingeuious stra¬ 
tagems played off’ at any time by the light 
I fingered gentlemen of that or any other kittg- 
J dom. The last time that the late Queen of 
1 France visited the theatre in Paris, the wife of a 
financier whose whole merit consisted in a heavy 
i purse, and an ostentatious display of Eastern 
magnificence,sat alone in a box opposite to that 
of her majesty. She affected to make a parade of 
a costly pair of bracelets which, as the Queen 
: now and then cast her eyes upon her, she 
fondly supposed attracted the admiration of 
her sovereign. She was hugging herself in 
thoughts that exceedingly flattered her vanity, 
when a person dressed in the Queen's livery 
entered the box.—“ Madam," said he, “ you 
: may have perceived how attentively the Queen 
has surveyed those magnificent bracelets, 
which though so precious and costly still 
receive a greater lustre from the dazzling 
beauty of the arm that hears them ; l am com- 
! missioned by her to request you will entrust 
me with one of them, that her majesty may 
have a nearer view of the unparalleled jewel.'* 

| Melted by the flattering compliment, she did 
not hesitate, and delivered one of the bracelets. 

Alas ! she soon repented her blind confi¬ 
dence, and heard nothing more of her bracelet 
until the next morning, when an exempt of 
i the flblice begged to be admitted, and chid her 
politely for trusting so valuable a trinket in 
! the hands of a person who was a stranger;—* 
“ but Madam," added he, “ make yourself 
easy, the rogue is taken up, and here is a letter 
from the Lieutenant de Police , which will ex¬ 
plain the whole. The letter w as indeed signed 
De Crone , and contained a request that the lady 
would repair at twelve o'clock to the office, 
and in the mean time deliver to the exempt 
the other bracelet , that it might he compared 
with the first, then in his hand, that he might 
have sufficient proof to commit the sharper. 
So much attention from the chief magistrate 
filled her with gratitude, which she expressed 
in the liveliest terms, bestowing the greatest 
praise on the watchfulness of the police, which, 
was in no country so vigilant as in Paris. In 
fine, after ordering up a dish of chocolate for 
the exempt, she put the other bracelet in his 
hand. They parted—hut it was for ever; this 
pretended exempt proving neither more uor 
less than the worthy associate of the Qaeen’s bold 
messenger. 
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TIIE PRINCE OF CARIZIME, AND THE PRINCESS Ot GEORGIA. 

AN ARABIAN TALE. 

[Concludedfrom P. SJi, Vol. ft'.] 


The Vizir, without replying, continued 
thus:—The married pair proceeded to the old 
King's apartment, ami announced to him that 
a sacred duty called them to their parents -, 
that they could not accuse themselves of a 
guilty indifference, and of having enjojred a 
perfect tranquillity at his court, whilst those 
to whom they owed their existence were en¬ 
during the most cruel anxiety on tbeir ac¬ 
count. They added, that they had also an¬ 
other duty to fulfil, which was, that of pro¬ 
claiming to the world the munificence and 
kindness with which he had received them, 
and loaded them with gifts. This address 
filled the heart of the King of China with 
grief, which his countenance so forcibly de¬ 
picted, that it gave the Prince and his consort 
great pain. To lessen his vexatiou they pro¬ 
mised to returu the following year-, but he 
only replied by a motion of his head expres¬ 
sive of his incredulity, and began to weep like 
an infaut. It was only between sobs and 
deep sighs, that they could gather the follow¬ 
ing words :— u O my friends, O my childreu ! 
you will then leave me ? You whose happiness 
has for seven years been my coustant study, 
you are going to abandon me—I am going to 
lose you-—and who knows whether you are 
not seeking your own ruin!"—Kazimir and 
Dilaram Vaiuly renewed their promise of re¬ 
turning and fixing their abode with*him; they 
coiiid not mitigate his affliction. Possessing 
the science of Mckarhefa, he could read 
their thoughts ; perhaps he foresaw* that the 
period of their misfortunes was not yet arrived; 
and he was so deeply chagrined, that feeling 
assured that he should never behold his be¬ 
loved Companions again, and that be was 
going to be separated from them for ever, he 
conceived a disgust fur life, which was now in¬ 
supportable to h im; he broke the charm which 
made him immortal, and with a loud voice 
called upon the angel of death, whom lie had 
for so many centuries kept aloof. In an in¬ 
stant thick clouds arose, the suu was dark¬ 
ened, a subterraneous noise was heard, a 
thousand piercing shrieks echoed through 
the vaulted roof of the palace, and the 
good old mau's eyes closed for ever. Scarce¬ 
ly had he breathed his last sigh, wheu the 
genii carried him away, the palace vauish- 
No. XXXJV. Vol. V.' 


ed, and the PriricC, with his wife and children, 
found themselves, in a barreu plain, so ex¬ 
tensive that the eye could not descry its 
boundaries. The appearance of this desart 
filled them with dismay, and f^y, wandered 
about for a long time without being able to dis¬ 
cover any place which might serVe them for aw 
asylum. Fatigue, however, obliged them to 
take some repose, they lay down at the foot of 
a rock, and soon fell fast asleep. They had 
not remained here more tnan an hour, when 
j they were awakened by the noise of men who 
were quarrelling and threatening each other. 

1 What was their consternatiou when they be¬ 
held themselves*surrounded by savages, who 
were in the act of taking possession of them 
as their lawful prize ! The terrified Dilaram 
had fainted, and Kazimir, who hastened to as¬ 
sist her, was dragged away with a violence, 
which all his efforts vainly resisted. The un¬ 
happy children uttered piercing shrieks, to 
wlrich the savages who held them, far from be¬ 
ing affected, paid not the least attention. 
They now began to fight among themselves 
with incredible ferocity. Some were danger¬ 
ously woiinded, aryl others expired. One of 
them fell at Razimir's feet, pierced with a 
poisoned arrow. He, who happened at that mo¬ 
ment not to be observed, drew' the arrow from 
tlie wound, and struck several others with it, 
who, with horrid shrieks, expired; but he wa# 

1 soon overpowered by numbers, and a second 
time found himself in the hands of his irn- 
! placable enemies. This event chauged the 
state of things. The quarrel of these bnr- 
bariaus subsided whilst they divided their 
prisoners, for w hom they cast lots. Kazimir, 
<1 ragged away by those to whom he fell, was 
; thrown iuto a canoe, which happened to be 
lyiug on the edge of the great river by which 
the plain was bounded. Dilaram was taken 
away by others, aud, notwithstanding her 
cries, separated from her children, whom fear 
and the aspect of approaching death hud 
thrown into a stupor which rendered them 
almost lifeless. 

« l am not sorry,” said the King of Persia, 
« to see them punished for their ingratitude to 
the King of China."—“ They now. Sire, most 
heartily repented uf not having listened to his 
counsel, aud above alb of having been too 
D 
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hasty in the execution of a project, the conse¬ 
quences of which they ought to have more 
maturely considered.'* 

Raaimir, However, did not remain long in 
the power of these barbarians; some other 
canoes which they perceived advancing:, and 
observed to l>c filled with the most inveterate 
foes to their nation, spread a general alarm 
amongst them. They set up :v terrific Howl, 
and seeing themselves surrounded, and about ; 
.to he attacked by a superior foree, they re- j 
solved to jump into the riVer, and endeavour | 
to save themselves by swimming from a death 
which otherwise would have proved inevi¬ 
table. 

Their prisoner remained alone iu the can no, 
and, alas ! only changed one cruel master for 
another. They soon reached the canoe and , 
•fastened it to“ the rest, and the unhappy j 
Kazimir, forced to he still, ascended the river 
with them, till they reached a place where 
they .could with safety land. 

il i s hall not, without shuddering,'' con- j 
tinned the Vizir, jC ‘ relate to your sublinie 
majesty all the horrors which this unfor¬ 
tunate Prince witnessed and endured." 

Scarcely Had they all left their canoes when 
they were surrounded by a great number of 
*>ther savages belonging to their tribe. They 
all now examined their victim, and howliug 
terribly, lighted a large fire. Would you 
believe it, Sire, the women displayed most 
cruelty! It seems as this sex, whom hea¬ 
ven has formed for mildness and sensibility, 
w hen v icked, surpass men in cruelty ami rage. 
Implacable in their hatred, and often unjust, 
their heart is shut to pity; the destruction 
alone of tbc object of their detestation can 
satisfy their fury or revenge. 

“ Vizir," said the King, “ do you know that 
this digression is not very polite."—“ Sire," 
replied he, “ I only speak the language of 

truth-’'_ u You ought also to Hhow," said the 

Queen, with much bitterness, “ that truth is 
not always proper to be uttered Never 

mind, never mind," said the King, 1 t us 
hear what they did." 

They began, continued the Vizir, by tear¬ 
ing oft 7 his clothes, offering him every insult, 
and made him approach the blazing fire,which 
they did every thing in their power to render 
more fierce. During this tiba* the men sung 
and danced around tbeir Victim, whom after 
having tormented in various wavs, they pre¬ 
pared to throw into the middle of the flames, 
when, by unexpected good fortune, the King 
of this abominable country chanced to pn*s, 
and observing that they were going to sacrifice 
a victim, imagined that this spectacle might 


| entertain his daughter on the day of her mar- 
| riuge, which was soon to take place. These 
barbarians received with disappointment the 
suspension of the horrid execution; and Kazi¬ 
mir having resumed his clothes, was confined 
in a hut, guarded night and dky by savages, 
and received no other food than the raw- flesh 
of animals that were killed in the chace, a 
kind of paste made of maize, some sea-weeds, 
and oil from the palm-tree. 

For more than a month these barbarians 
daily entreated their King to put him to death, 
but he always replied that he had deferred it, 
and that he should do nothing with precipita¬ 
tion. The long expected (fay was at length 
announced, on which the marriage was to take 
place, and the execution of our unhappy cap¬ 
tive They came to conduct him to the spot 
appointed for their horrid entertainment; 
where every thing had been prepared that 
could render it more dreadful; hut scarcely f 
had he proceeded a hundred yards in the 
midst of these monsters who surrounded him, 
and their women who overwhelmed him with 
their insults and injuries, when suddenly a 
a thousand cries struck the air, and suspend¬ 
ed this scene of horror.—It was the enemy 
who were advancing in great numbers, and ^ 
spread a general consternation.— I he gnauls - 
immediately abandoned their captive, ran to 
arm themselves, and the terrified females fled 
in every direction with the rapidity of light¬ 
ning. 

Kazimir remaining alone, freed himself from 
the bonds by which be was confined, and en- . 
deavonred to devise some means of escape. v 
His first care was to flyout of the reach of 
his murderers, his first duty to return thanks 
to heaven for his preservation, and to entreat 
that he-might find an asylum where he could 
conceal himself from those monsters, who were 
ready to devour him. After having wandered 
for a considerable time through a barren 
country, be perceived a chain of rocks, which 
bordered a rapid river, the extent of which 
might have vied with the sea. He carefully 
examined them, and at the foot of one dis- # 
covered a large cavern, at the entrance of 
which he remained, undecided, fearing lest it 
should be inhabited by some wild beast. But 
encouraged by the hope that this retreat 
might atford him a hiding-place from bis 
enemies, be entered and lay down to rest. 
Nature, even in the midst of dangers, never 
abandons her rights. Kazimir, worn out 
with fatigue, though far from assured of bis 
safety', y ielded to her influence, and could not 
help tasting a few moments repose: sleep 
almost immediately overpowered his seuses. 
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He. soon dream or L that l|c heard a voice, say- i 
ing" 44 Prince, arise, this is no time for sleep- ' 
ing; with courage, perseverance, and a good 
conscience, we may triumph over the injustice 
and hatred of the wicked. Follow' the course 
of the river, and when you have reached its 
source, at a short distance you will discover j 
an old building, covered with the leaves of; 
palm trees ; you must knock three times at the 
door, audit will open of itself, you must eater, 
and there aw ait the decrees of heaven.’' 

AH this had very much the appearance of a 
dream; yet Kazimir thought he could not do 
better than obey—“ Sire, when we wander by 
the light of misfortunes, wc, with blind confi¬ 
dence, .grasp at any chimera which offers the 
slightest hope.” 

The Prince accordingly rose, did as be 
was commanded, and reached the old Iniild- 
( : the third knock the dour opened, but 

no person appeared. 1. ucertain bow be should 
act, and fearing to penetrate further, lie seated 
himself at the door, to await the ordinances of 
heaven. In about a quarter of an hour, he be¬ 
held an old man standing on the brink of the 
river performing his ablution. He immedi¬ 
ately approached, and asked him whether he 
was a Mussulman>— 44 You may see that," re¬ 
plied the old mau, 44 by the duty 1 have 
just been fulfilling; but you, young man, 
who are you?”— 44 An unfortunate being, who 
for twelve years has been exposed to the 
greatest trials.’— 44 Fo look at you, one would 
imagine that yon were born to a for different 
fate; the more I examine you the greater is 
my belief that your noble and interesting 
figure was formed to govern men, and that 
your right ought to be a throne.”— 44 Y’ou are 
not deceived, replied Kazimir ; 44 a power¬ 
ful King was the author of my birth ; but the j 
most strange and incredible events have long I 
separated me from him, and perhaps for 
ever.”— 44 Continue, amiable Prince, lay,your 
heart open to me; divest yourself of all suspi¬ 
cion, for I swear by the holy prophet, that my 
only happiness shall be to serve you.” The 
Prince no longer hesitated to confide in him. 
The unfortunate arc ever ready to relate their 
talc o f woe to those who seem inclined to con¬ 
sole them. He began by telling him that he was 

the son of the King of Carizime.- 44 O, 

mighty Allah I” exclaimed the old man, 44 the 
horoscope is then accomplished, which nearly 
cost me my life !—What, Prince, is it you, 
then, who were curried away in a boat into 

which your imprudence had led you t" - 

€t Myself; but you astonish, me^ how c3ine 
you acquainted with this event, from which I 
have derive*} all roy misfortunes?’V- 4i l ought 


not to be unacquainted with it,” replied the old 
man. 44 [ was born in the dominions of the 
* v,,, 8Ti your father, and iu me you behold one 
of. the astrologers who were assembled at your 
forth, to draw yotti* horoscope, and whom he 
compelled to speak, and afterwards wished to 
punish for having declared truths which they 
sought to conceal. The King of Carizime w r as 
so much a fleeted at your disappearance, and 
his health was so much impaired by grief, that 
death soon terminated his sufferings. ' His 
subjects very severely felt his loss, and still 
regret Hum sincerely. The Queen, overwhelmed 
w ith sorrow at the loss of her husband and 
son, and too much afflicted to devote her at- 
tention to the affairs of her khigdoin, l*ft them 
to the care of her prime minister, and retired 
to an hermitage, which she had caused to lie 
erected near the spot v* here you were so mys¬ 
teriously taken from her, doubtless by magic. 
Her tearful eyes were incessantly turned to¬ 
wards the ocean, in tlie hope of seeing you re¬ 
turn; but after six months of anxious watch¬ 
ing and expectation, her health became im¬ 
paired, and her eyes closed in death whilst 
imploring heaven for your safety. I shall not 
relate to you all the horrid scenes which this 
loss produced. The prime minister wished to 
take possession of the throne, but his govern¬ 
ment was become odious to the people: seve¬ 
ral parties were formed against him, his 
authority, was despised, and they even went 
so far as to attack him iu his own palace. 
The nobles took np arms, the people revolted, 
and from that period the kingdom of Cari¬ 
zime lias been a prey to the most terrible civil 
disseution. For ray part, I escaped in the 
midst of these troubles; I have traversed 
many countries, incessantly reproaching my¬ 
self for the cruel truths which my art t had 
taught me respecting your destiny, and the 
misfortunes which they had caused the authors 
of your being. Weary with wandering over 
the earth, I sought an asylum in this solitary 
spot, where my days glide away in peace and 
tranquillity; aud death, which 1 am awaiting,, 
has uothiug to terrify me. This island is go¬ 
verned by a Queen endowed with every virtue; 
hoj* subjects are the happiest people in exist¬ 
ence. Her wisdom is their guide, her good¬ 
ness enchants, and her justice enlightens 
them ; they adore her, and never cease to sing 
her praises. 

44 I have not forgottenour observations, and 
they inform me that fhe moment is arrived 
w hen a happier fate awaits you. You are nowr 
approaching your sixth lustre; your horoscope 
is accomplished. To-morrow, Prince, 1 w ill 
conduct you to the grand vizir, w ho is iu every 
I> 9 
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respect deserving of the confidence of Jiis royal 
mistress; he will present you to the Queen, 
ami you cannot fail of meeting with a fa¬ 
vourable reception. It is even possible that 
she may take so lively an interest in your mis¬ 
fortunes, as to procure you the means of re¬ 
turning to your states. It is certain that on 
seeing you return, your subjects would fly to 
meet you, hail you as their legitimate monarch, 
and place you on the throne which is your un¬ 
doubted right." The. Prince willingly ac¬ 
quiesced in the old man's advice, and the next 
day they repaired to visit the vizir. 

The latter was no sooner informed of the 
Prince's title, than shewing the greatest marks 
of surprise, he exclaimed, u O Allah ! it is 
to thee alone that it belongs to perform such 
miracles i Come Prince of Cavizime," con¬ 
tinued he, “ let us seek the Queen, and you 
will soon know that my astonishment was not 
without great cause." Qn saying this, he ltd 
the way to the palace, and when they had 
reached the entrance of the Queen’s apart¬ 
ment, begged the Prince to wait for a mo¬ 
ment whilst he announced him to her ma¬ 
jesty, that he might be insured a favourable 
reception. 

in a short time the door opened, and the 
vizir conducted Kazimir to the foot of the 

throne- kt O heavens!" exclaimed the 

Queen, on recognizing the Prince, and open¬ 
ing her arms to receive him—“ What joy, 
what happiness—is it really you, Kazimir, 
w hom 1 behold r"— u What do 1 hear ?"— 
in his turn, exclaimed the Prince— c< what 
voice is that—Dilaram ! my beloved Dilaram ! 
have L again found you ! O Mahomet! it is to 
thee I owe this felicity—Ahr* continued he, 

whatever afflictions 1 have experienced, 1 thy 
kindness greatly surpasses thy wrath, since 
thou hast restored her to my arms!" 

They embraced with an ardour that may be 
better conceived than described. Kazimir now 
enquired for his children, ** you shall soon see 
them," replied the Queen ; “ they are gone at 
my request to offer consolation and relief to 
the inhabitants of a village which has been 
struck by lightning- It is by such acts as 
these, that 1 strive to form their hearts to be¬ 
nevolence. While awaiting their return, I will 
satisfy your curiosity, by informing you how I 
have asceuded this throne, which 1 am ready 
to quit to follow you, if my people do not con¬ 
sent that you should share it with rue." • 

As soon as the savages who separated us, 
had got me and my children in their possession, 
they confined them on one side, and me on the 
other of a rock, the entrance of which they 
guarded, disputing amongst themselves, on the 


I' 




division of their victims. They were soon at*, 
tacked hymen of another nation, who destroyed 
the greater part of them, and put the remainder 
to flight. The conquerors took us with them 
towards a canoe, which they had fastened to 
the beach, and We soou joined a ship which 
had been left at some distauce. These new 
masters, whom He .veu had sent us, treated us 
with mildness, and our fears began to subside, 
when a dreadful tempest arose, which, not¬ 
withstanding all the efforts of our sailors, 
dashed our ship with such violence against the 
rocks on this coast, that she went to pieces, 
and left us with inevitable death in view. For 
my part, without iptreating Heaven to spare 
my unhappy life, I embraced ray children, ex¬ 
pecting to die with them. We were just on the 
point of bring swallowed up wlicn several in¬ 
habitants of this island, having at a distance 
witnessed our misfortune, came to our assist¬ 
ance, dragged us half dead out of the water, 
and perceiving that we still breathed, carried 
us to their habitations, and by their unwearied 
attentions recalled us to life. 

The king of the island being informed of 
our misfortunes, wished to see us. He was a 
man of about forty, beloved by his subjects, 
but not more than lie deserved. I concealed 
nothing from him ; 1 related my history, and 
informed him of my name and birth; he ap¬ 
peared ranch affected by the succession of mis- 


| fortunes I had experienced, and after having 
; listen d to riie with equal interest and atten¬ 
tion, he said to me —“ My daughter, we must 
I support the afflictions which Heaven sends us 
with fortitude; it is by such trials as these 

I that it proves our virtue. Remain w ith me ; 

: 1 will take care of you and your children." 
He did not content himself with loading me 
with honours and gifts ; lie often consulted me 
'ion affaire of st^te; he wished me to become 
one of his council, and my advice was always 
ij followed by the praise which he bestowed on 
my penetration, and the mildness of the mea- 
li sures I proposed. I had lived for some time 
in this manner, when one day the King sent 
for me, and said to me:—“ Princess, it is time 
for you to be made acquainted with a design 
which I have formed. I am desiroijs that you 
should succeed me to the throne: but I can 
; only insure it you by giving you my hand, and 

II receiving yours. My people, who are charmed 
'! with your virtue, w ill applaud my choice, and 
1 will be thankful to me for securing to yon the 

advantage of reigning over them." fi< I hesi¬ 
tated for some time," my beloved Kazimir; 
“ but almost despairing of ever seeing you 
again, the interest of iny sons overcame my 
t scruples. My marriage was celebrated, to the 
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great joy of the people, who were not less satis- 

Jied, when, on the death of my husband, which 
uom* followed our union, his w r ill I ordered them 
to recognize me as their lawful sovereign. 
Since that period I have reigned over them, 
and my constant study has been to make them 
happy." 

Scarcely had Dilaram concluded her recital, 
when the vouug Princes were announced — 

Approach, cried she, <( and emhra.ee your 
father ; and return thanks to that Being who 
has preserved him to you." They fell at the 
feet of the Prince of Caroline, and were for a 
considerable time locked in his warm embraces. 

I he vizir received orders to assemble the 
people, and the nobles of the kingdom, to re¬ 
late to them the story of th<> Prince of Cari- 
^imr, and to exhort them to recognize him as 
their sovereign ; instantly ten, thousand joy ful 
acclamations resounded from all parts, and 
Kazimir was proclaimed King. This worthy 
couple, whom fate had so long persecuted, i 
reigned for many years in this island. The ! 
prince of Carizime, during the second year ui i 


his authority, levied a powerful army, built 
ships to transport his troops to the states of 
his father, appeased the troubles by which it 
was convulsed, drove away the usurper, and 
became possessor of that fine kingdom ; joined 
it with the islands w hich belonged to the Prin¬ 
cess of Georgia, and this alliauce of their 
people still increased their felicity. 

<l Sire," added the vizir, “ you have seen, by 
this history, that the children of kings, like 
others, are subject to the misfortunes incident 
to humanity* but your majesty must also have 
remarked, that the Prince of Carizimc’s horo¬ 
scope was fulfilled; that if his execution 
among the savages had not been deferred, he 
would not have reached the moment which was 
to terminate his calamities. Prince Notirgchan 
is in a eimilar situation ; take pity 011 him, 

I then. Sire, and let your wisdom dissuade you 
from executing the decree which yon have 
pronounced against him, till the period shall 
j have arrived which can alone give you any 
certainty respecting the existence of the crime 
laid to his charge. 


THE APPARITION. 


MR, EDITOR, 

Flovf often when I have been in company, 
and the conversation has turned on the im¬ 
possibility of supernatural appearances, have 
I heard old and intelligent people observe 
<c# To be sure such things are not to be ac¬ 
counted for, but facts prove that they are very 
possible." This assertion was commonly fol¬ 
lowed by a long string of circumstances prov¬ 
ing the existence of ghosts, which had occur¬ 
red either to themselves or their friends. Some 
of these facts are certainly very striking, it is 
therefore with pleasure that I increase the 
naraber with the following literally true nar¬ 
rative of au adventure w hich befel myself w hile 
at college. 

1 had already !>een a year and a half at the 
university, and had lived during that time in 
the third, story of the house then rented by 
Professor-r—• The room belonging to the 
tnaid-servant who attended me, and Hose, the 
Professor's pretty nursery-maid, was 00 the 
second floor. One night in the month of 
December, I came home about eleven o'clock, 
and in passing wept into the servants'apart¬ 
ment to light a candle. Here I began to joke 
with them on their carelessness in leaving their 
door open so late, and threatened, laughing, 
to pay them a moon-light visit before long 


u Yes," replied the nursery-maid, “ you tried 
to do it last night, but why did you not come 
in ? you were afraid, I suppose, because it was 
so dark; but we unlocked the door again di¬ 
rectly as soon as you were gone." I assured 
the girl that she was mistakeu, and that I had 
never made any such attempt. Rose's com¬ 
panion confirmed the girl's story, and I per¬ 
sisted in my assertion, which was strictly con¬ 
sistent with truth. 

The girls were as much at a loss what to 
think of the mutter as myself, till at length my 
maid took it into her head that the nocturnal 
visitor of the preceding night could be no 

other than the ghost of old Dr. I?- 9 the 

former possessor of the house, by whom, she 
assured me, it was yet haunted. On this she 
described him as a tall thin man, in a scarlet 
plush coat, with a huge wig, spindle shanks, 
and long, withered, flesbless hands. At this 
idea and account I laughed heartily, took my 
candle, and retired to my apartment, where I 
drank a few glasses of light wine, and read for 
a short time before I went to bed. I know not 
how long I might have slept when the above- 

mentioned Dr.S-appeared in the identical 

dress which the maid had described; and 
without ceremony, or uttering a single word, 
seized me with bis skeleton band bcldw the 
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right breast. I attempted to defend myself 
anil this awakened me. The Doctor hail va¬ 
nished, hut still 1 felt his ice-cold hand below 
my breast. 1 kept striking at it, threw oft' the 
bed-clothes, talked aloud to convince myself 
that l was not dreaming, and struck with in¬ 
creased violence at the hand which held me 
fast, but'in vain; l found it impossible to dis- 
«*»g-agc myself.— u It cauuot be a dream,” cried 
I, springing out ofbed. I mu to the window, 
and tried to throw it up, but as it woulji not 
immediately open, l dashed it in pieces with 
such force that the noise brought a shoemaker, 
who lived on the opposite side of the street, 
and was still at work, to lus window. 4 * Well 
done.” cried he, “some tipsy student or other 
is pelting away at the Professor's windows.”— 
I could not forbear laughing aloud at th*i mail's 
conjecture. During all this timel was strug¬ 
gling with the death-cold hand, and striving 
in vain to release myself from its grasp, t 
looked out of the wiudow to be convinced that 
I was in the full possession of my faculties, 
and still feeling the strange band.maintain its 
hold, I began to consider how 1 should procure 


alight and discover the truth of the mifttcr. 
At length it occurred to me to use my right 
hand, for hitherto 1 hud fought only with my 
left) and la hold the icy-hand quitted its place! 
for it was no other than my own. It had 
probably lain uncovered, and had grasped my 
side in consequence of the cramp, or some 
j other affection of that kind. Next day 1 found 
visible traces of this nocturnal apparition in 
live black marks under my breast. Had I 
possessed more delicate nerves, a little more 
faith in ghosts, and a timid character, 1 might 
easily, after jumping out ofbed and convincing 
myself that 1 was awake, have fainted away, 
and next day have shewn my five black murks 
as proof positive that the kind-hearted Dr. 

-S- — who took pleasure all his life in doipg 
good, had appeared to me in the character of 
a persecuting spirit. 

Unimportant as this story may he in many 
respects, still I think that it may furnish a 
key to the explanation of many accounts of 
apparitions, for which reason I. have trans¬ 
mitted it to you to make what use of it you 
please. 


TFIE LADIES’ TOILETTE; or, ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BEAUTY. 

[Continued from VoL IV. Page 210.] 


Chap. XVIIL 

Of Spots upon lie S/cin. 


TilEskiu is subject to various kinds of 
spots, which proceed from different cause's; 
they might therefore be divided into distinct 
classes, but this classification, which would 
doubtless be extremely useful, we shall leave 
to profession a 1 men, and treat in this place 
only of those species which are the most com- . j 
won. \ 

Some persons have spots, or marks, which 
they bring with them into the world, or which 
$orae during the first years of their l ves; these 
spots are uot removed without great difficulty 
by the means employed for that purpose; uay, 
some, especially if they are oflarge size, resist 
every remedy that may be used. It must, 
however, be observed, that these marks are 
not always drawbacks upon beauty. Some arc 
,bi» weli placed that women are extremely proud 
of them, and give them the pompous appella¬ 
tion of beauty-spots. They sometimes give 
a certain archness to-the countenance, and 


expression to the looks, and serve as foils to 
set off the fairness of the skin. In women of 
dark complexions they are particularly becom¬ 
ing; such spots arc real patches which they 
baVe received from the hand of nature. On 
the other hand, these marks, if too numerous, 
are a real imperfection; they distort and im¬ 
part a coarseness to the features, and totally 
destroy the harmony of the face. In this 
case all the means which art affords us should 
be used for their removal; but care must at 
the same time be taken to avoid those too 
violent caustics, which when indiscreetly em¬ 
ployed, might leave behind upon the skin 
marks that w ould disfigure it for ever. A moug. 
the caustics, therefore, the mildest ought to 
he selected; for this purpose the distilled* 
water of the great blind nettle is recommended; 
if this should prove ineffectual, recourse may 
be had to more powerful caustics. Make use, 
for instance, of oil of tartar mixed with a 
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little vater to weaken it. There have been 
cases, though they are indeed rare, in which 
amputation has been resorted to; but this 
remedy, in my opinion, is much more to he 
dreaded in this instance than the disease. 

The sun produces red spots which arc 
known by the name of freckles; these hare 
wo apparent elevation, but by the touch it 
may be perceived that they give a slight degree 
o! roughness to the epidermis. These spots 
come upon the skin in those parts which are 
habitually exposed to the. air. 

To prevent freckles, or being sun-burnt, it 
is necessary to avoid walking abroad*uncover¬ 
ed ; a veil alone, or a straw-hat, is sufficient 
for most women; there are, however, others 
whose more delicate skin requires a more 
powerful preservative. The following is re¬ 
commended by an intelligent physician :— 

Take one pound of bullock’s gall, one dram 
of i^»ck alum, half an ounce of sugar-candy, 
two drams of borax, and one dram of camphor; 
mix them together, stir the w hole for a quarter 
of an hour, and then let it stand. Repeat this 
three or four times & day fora fortnight, that 
is to say, till the gall appears as clear as water; j 
then strain it through blotting-paper, and put 
it away for use. Apply it when obliged to go 
abroad into the sun-shine, or into thecountiy ? j 
taking care to wash your face at night with j 
common water. 

T hose w’ho have not taken the precautions ! 
mentioned above, must resort to the means : 
which art has discovered for removing these 
spots. 

The following process is recommended as 
oue of the most efficacious for clearing, a suu- 
burat complexion, and imparting the roost 
beautiful tint to the skin :—at night on going 
to bed, crush some strawberries upon fhe face, 
leave them there all night and they will become 
dry; next morning wash with chervil water, 
and the skiu will appear fresh, fair, and bril¬ 
liant. 


Another process .—Take a bunch of green 


grapes; dip it In water, and tfien sprinkle it 
with alum and salt; wrap it iu paper, and bake 
it under hot ashes Express, the. juice, and 
wash the face with it. T his liquor, removes 
freckles and sun-burning. 

Another .—-Take half a pint of milk, squeeze 
into it the juice of a lemon, add a spoonful of 
brandy and boil the whole. Skim it well, after 
which take it off the fire and put it aside for 
use. It would not he amiss to add also a 
small quantity of loaf-sugar aud rock alum. 

Wash for removing freckles .—Take equal parts 
*©f roots of wild cucumber and narcissus, dry 
them in the shade, reduce them to a very fine 




I powder, ami put it info some good brandy 
Wash the face with it till you begin to feel aa 
i ,tch 'w&» on which wash with cold water; re¬ 
peat this every day till the freckle* arc re¬ 
moved, which they cannot fail to he iu a short 
time, because this liquid is somewhat caustic. 

1 he Princess Livin Culonna, adds the author 
from whom we borrow this process, made use 
of this remedy wifh very great success ; she 
learned the secret from a Neapolitan gentle- 
msm who had travelled in Turkey 

Some persons, in order to remove the effects 
of sun-burning, use asses, or even women's 
milk, alkalies, or lixivial salts. Ointment com¬ 
posed of butter of cacao, spermaceti and balm 
of Mecca, yolk of eggs beaten up in oil of 
lilies, Sic. 

Wash for removing Hack spots on the skin. _ 

Take one pound of bullock s gall, and mix 
with it half an ounce of powdered alum ; beat 
the whole up together; a considerable ebul¬ 
lition with efiervesceuce will take place, and 
t} " : !i q«or will become turbid like thick mud, 
of a yellowish green; hut a deposit is gradually 
formed at the bottom of the vessel, the liquid 
clarifies in the sun, and turns to a red ap¬ 
proaching to gridelin. Let it stand five or 
six days, and separate the scum which floats 
at the tep, and the thick sediment at the 
bottom; put this clear liquor into a phial, 
cork it well, and expose it to the sun for three 
or four months. Another sediment will be 
formed at the bottom of the vessel, and a lump 
of grease, very white and hard, of the size of 
a walnut, w ill by degrees accumulate on the 
surface ofthe liquor; which will change from 
a red colour to a lemon-yellow, and will smell 
like boiled lobster. 

This liquor is an excellent remedy for black 
spots on the skin. To apply it take a dram 
and a half of this liquid, aud the same quan¬ 
tity of oil of tartar; add one ounce of river 
water; mix the whole together, and keep it 
in a well corked phial. Only a small quantity 
of this mixture ought to he made at n time, 
because it w ill uot keep long. To apply it, 
dip a finger in the liquid aud wet the spots 
with it; let it dry, apply more, and repeat 
this sevea or eight times a day, till the place, 
when dry, begins to appear red. A very slight 
smarting, or rather tickling, will then be felt, 
aud for a day or two the skm will look some¬ 
what mealy. This farinaceous substance falls 
oil'aud the spots disappear. 

A third kind of spots are those which come 
IIpun pregnant women ; by some they are de¬ 
nominated ephelideSj a name w hich is also given 
to the spots of w hich we have just treated 
and with which they ought not however to lie 
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confounded. This similarity in name might 1 
lead Borne to treat both in the same manner, 
especially as they exhibit nearly the same ap¬ 
pearance*, like the others they are brown, and 
sometimes reddish spots, which affect the face 
•and forehead j but the means recommended in 
the former instance are not adapted to the 
present case. Freckles owe their existence in 
a great measure to external causes; the spots 
of which we are now treating, arc, on the con¬ 
trary, the effect of iuternui causes, and parti¬ 
cularly of certain indispositions to which 
females are subject. In certain cases these 
spots sometimes disappear of themselves about 
the fourth mouth; sometimes they come and 
go several times during the period of indispo¬ 
sition, without disappearing entirely till after 
the crisis. At others they are more obsti¬ 
nate. 

We would recommend those females, 
who are desirous of removing these spots, to 
anoint their faces with honey in which have 
beeu mixed laurel seeds skinned and pulveriz¬ 
ed, or to wash the part affected with an emul¬ 
sion of endive seed. 

Unmarried females, who experience an irre¬ 
gularity, or nervous affection and constraint, 
are likewise subject to the same spots, 
they may get rid of them by rubbing them 
with a cloth soaked in juice of bugloss-root 
cut and squeezed; but it must he observed, 
that it is absolutely necessary the cause which 
first produced them should have first ceased 
to exist, otherwise every external remedy 
would he totally useless. 

A fourth kind of spots are those of old age, 
and these are incontestably the most disagree¬ 
able of all. Perliaps our readers may be sur¬ 
prized that we should mentiou them. u At 
that age,”—some of them exclaim. At that 
age, we reply, people are very often as proud 
of their persons as in their youth. Are not 
aged people indefatigable in their search after 
the means of disguising the cruel ravages of 
unsparing time? They will not be angry, we 
hope, to find something for them ; besides, 
the yomig w ill at the same time be made ac¬ 
quainted with the raaaus of silencing those 
indiscreet witnesses of the rapid progress off 


years. The spots of which 1 am speaking are 
formed with age, and more particularly in 
those females who have not mndc a regular use 
of the cosmetics which preserve the delicacy, 
the suppleness, mid the flexibility of the skin. 
They first attack the nose, forming on cither 
side a kind of plate which looks like boiled 
leather. They sometimes extend to the cheeks 
and forehead; the skin then acquires a very 
considerable thickness. This thick crust it is 
necessary to destroy, and that is no trifling 
affair; it cannot b« effected without employ¬ 
ing successively two different processes. The 
part must first he moistened and softened suf¬ 
ficiently with emollients, oud afterward* 
caustics, of the kind wc have indicated above 
for marks, must be applied. If these caustics 
should prove too weak, tkeu make use of water 
distilled from bullock's gall, in which a small 
quantity of salt has been dissolved. But we 
repeat that the skin must previously be tho¬ 
roughly softened; and if the caustics fail to 
produce all the effect that is expected of them, 
the reason is because the first direction has 
not been exactly complied with, and it is ue<r 
cessary to begin again with the emollients. 

These spots, we observed, attack particu¬ 
larly such women as have not been in the 
habit of using cosmetics. This is the hideous 
htamp w hich the deity of Che toilette impresses 
upon all those who have not frequ nled his 
altars ; it is thus that he punishes them 
sooner or later for their neglect of his worship, 
and that he demonstrates to the whole fair 
sex the utility of cosmetics. 

Ye who yet shine in qll the splendor of 
spring, if you would then prevent these bitter 
fruits of the winter of age, this kindofycutunc- 
ous inlaid work, this not very pleasing me¬ 
tamorphosis of a soft and delicate skin into* 
a thick tawny leather, make use of virgin 
milk, of the strawberry-wash, such a wonder¬ 
ful embellisher of the skin, of the mucilagin¬ 
ous applications which preserve its supple¬ 
ness ; in a word, of the other compositions 
recommended in this work to polish the skin* 
to make it soft, delicate, aud brilliant. 

[To be continusd ] 
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INTERESTING' PARTICULARS CONCERNING SPAIN, 


AND THE 

CHARACTER OF ITS INHABITANTS. 


The important political events which are 
at this moment drawing upon Spain the atten¬ 
tion o< the world, will, we presume, render the 
following particulars relative to that country 
and its inhabitants acceptable to the majority 
of our readers » 

This interesting country is situated between 
the 3 oth and 44 th degrees of north latitude, 
and between 3* of east and 9 a of west longitude 
from Lsndou. The greatest length from w est 
to east is about 600 miles, and the breadth 
from north to south upwards of 500 ; tlius 
t arming, if we include Portugal, almost a com- j 
pact square, surrounded on all sides by the j 
sea, except where the Pyrennean chain forms a j 
gi and natural barrier against France. Spain J 
Contains about 146,000 square miles, and i 
eleven millions of inhabitants. 

BourgdnVg has observed that the divisions of ; 
Spniti received in maps and books of geography j 
are little known in practice. The three pro- I 
vinees of Biscay, IS avarreas a kingdom, and j 
the Asturias as a principally, form states 
apart, which neither admit custom-houses nor 


agreeably diversifies the heat of summer, and 
in the northern provinces the .severity of the 
winter is allayed by the proximity of the ocean, 
which generally supplies gales that are rather 
huinul than frosty. 

The face of the country, though it exhibits 
a great number of unproductive tracts, is in 
general delightful, abounding in fragrant pas¬ 
turage, vineyards and groves of orange-trees, 
and the hills and wastes themselves being 
clothedwith wild thyme, rosemary, and laven¬ 
der. Its principal productions are,-.—wool, 
so highly esteemed for the excellence of its 
quality, silk, oil, w ine, and fruits. The sugar¬ 
cane thrives in this couutry, and it might 
supply all Europe with saffron; sumach, an 
useful article in the preparation of morocco- 
leather, abounds in the mountains of Granada; 
the mastic*, the palm, the cedar, the cork-tree, 
and even cotton and pepper grow in many 
parts; the superb American aloe, which is 
in Englaud one of the most magnificent orna¬ 
ments of our gardens, grows here w ithout cul¬ 
tivation, and forms whole hedges. The rivers 


intcudants, nor scarcely any appearance of ]; and streams of Spain are numerous, and the 
fiscal, government. In this respect all the 
rest of the monarchy is divided into twenty- 
two provinces for the crown of Castile, and 
fouP for that of Arragon. These provinces 
are of very unequal extent, those of Castile 
being the kingdom of Gallicia, the provinces 
of Burgos, Leon, Zamora, Salamanca, Estre- 
madura, Palencia, Valladolid, Segovia, Avila, 

Toro, Toledo, Mancha, Miirdia, Guad.alaxara, 

Cuenca, Soria, Madrid and Andalusia, which 
comprises four provinces deerdarwr with the 
title of kingdoms,, which they bore under the 
Moors, namely, Seville, Cordova, Jaeu, and 
Gi amjda. The four provinces of the crown 
of Arragon are,” the kingdom of Arragon, the 
kingdom ofValentia, the principality of Cata¬ 
lonia, and the kingdom of Majorca. 

The donate of Spam has been deservedly 
praised as equal, if not superior to that of any 
country in Europe; but in the southern pro¬ 
vinces, the heat is insalubrious, and malignant 
fevers sometime? sweep off great numbers. 

The chains of mountains which intersect the 
country at different intervals, contribute, how¬ 
ever, to temper the dimate, and supply cool¬ 
ing breezes. In the south the sea breeze 


chains of mountains give a grand variety to 
the prospect of the country. 

The revenues of the crown amount to five 
mill tuns and a half sterling. Those derived 
from America, ini addition, are immense; but 
it is, calculated that not above one million 
sterling eaters the coffers of the king. The 
finances are badly regulated, and the public 
debt prodigious. 

In 1794. the military establishment of Spain 
consisted of 114,000 men 9 but at present it is 
thought not to exceed 80,000, a great pit)por¬ 
tion of whom have been with pol.tic precau¬ 
tion drawn by Buonaparte out of tbe country. 

' Of late years Spain has paid great attention to 
her navy, which Has however been crippled in 
the recent warfare with Britain 9 the ships of 
the line can now scarcely be computed at more 
(lian fifty. 

The Spanish monarchy, previous to the re¬ 
cent revolution, was in every sense absolute. 
The power of the aristocracy has of late years 
been greatly abridged, chiefly bv # the influence 
of the royal favourite, the Prince of the Peace. 
In pursuance of the same system, the Cortes, 
or supreme councils, which possessed ai* 
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authority greater than the parliament of Eng¬ 
land, have been for some time abolished. 

The privy council, which prepares business 
ami arranges papers for the Junta, or council 
of state, is composed of a number of nobles 
and graisdeea, nominated by the king. The 
Junta itself, a sort of cabinet council, consists 
of the first secretary of state, aud three or 
tour other ministers, who directed every tiling 
according to the will of the king, or latterly 
of the favourite. 

The only religion tolerated in Spain is the 
It Oman Catholic. Iu ecclesiastical matters 
the king is supreme; he nominates all arch- i 
bishops and bishops, aud even to most of the 
smaller beuefiees. Me taxes the revenues of 
the clergy,and no papal bull can be published • 
without his approbation. 

There is no doubt but climate has an influ¬ 
ence over the various characteristic disposi- ! 
tious of nations; but, to deduce from this 
alone the origin of serious and melancholy 
constitutions, is an error demonstrated by 
facts, which every individual is at liberty to 
verify. The climate of England is damp and 
foggy ; this is the cause of that spleen and j 
taciturnity which prevail in the English na¬ 
tion, according to the opinion of the French; 
but the climate of Spain and Turkey being light, 
the sky serene, and the sun always resplen¬ 
dent, ought to incline the people of those 
countries to mirth; nevertheless the Turks 
aud the Spaniards are silent, dull, and thought¬ 
ful. The climate of Sweden and of Peten*- 
burgh is cold, fogey, and damp, yet the Swedes 
and Russians are as lively as the French. 

It is well ascertained that high degrees of 
civilization far from facilitating the •xpansi- 
on and display of great characters, tend only 
to restrain them within the bounds of esta¬ 
blished custom. The passions are masked 
by forms, and by those deceitful manners 
whjch are qualified with the denomination of 
of politeness and bon ten; the inhabitants of 
the country, or mountains particularly, whose 
manners Are harsh and rusticated, have more 
openness and sincerity of disposition. In 
vities, the great springs of the soul lose their 
elasticity, and at length have neither play uor 
strength. 

But to return to the Spaniards. What na¬ 
tion in the known world has a more ardent 
imagination, a more acute and penetrating 
wit> What people arc more fiery, more en¬ 
thusiastic, and more constant iu their under¬ 
takings? No obstacle can discourage them ; 
if any offer, they behold them coolly, and sur¬ 
mount them bv dint of patience. The fortress 
#f Kail Fernando, commonly called Fig u eras, ^ 


was overlopkcd by three mountains, two of 
which were within gun-shot, and the third 
1 within reach of bombs. Had Figueras be-* 
longed to the French, or any other nation, 
they doubtless would have decided that it was 
I best to fortify these three mountains, und 
thus prevent the approach of an enemy to the 
fortress. The Spaniards thought it more 
simple to lower the mountains; two aie 
already reduced below the fire of the place, 
and they are at work iu levelling down the 
third. The government thought proper to 
dig a port at Tarragona, a city in Catalonia. 
Tarragona is situated in the centre of a hay 
that forms a semi-circle; steep rocks line the 
shore all along, and they decided to drive the 
sea further off; a mine was sprung in con¬ 
sequence of that decision, and a rock being 
thereby detached jand thrown forward, they 
formed a jetty about six thousand yards in 
length, under which shelter tlieir men of war 
have already passed the winter in safety. It 
is intended to gain about four thousand yards 
more, and by the constant labour of seven 
hundred galley-slaves, a work will be com¬ 
pleted which alone would establish the glory 
of the age. But Tarragona is in Spain, and 
the Spaniard who constantly aims at what is 
useful, labours without ostentation, and cares 
hut little for that Vapour called vanity. He 
docs not publish wonders, as other nations 
have done before they were undertaken; ,their 
utility alone distinguishes them after they are 
completed. It is reckoned that three leet a 
day are conquered from the sea by tlie exertions 
of these seven hundred galley slaves. 

It is deserving of remark in the Spanish 
character, that a nation which carries passion 
to a degree of frenzy, is, in its intercourse 
with the sex, most open-hearted and sincere. 
The Spaniard possesses a brave and manly 
spirit; he speaks to his prince with respect, 
hut likewise with a freedom that belongs to 
tl>c proper dignity of man; a dignity which 
he is fully conscious of, and which foreigners 
confound with pride. 

The Spaniard is proud; but his pride docs 
not incline him to insolence and arrogance; 
he docs not express much, but he is sincere in 
what lie does express; he makes no shew of 
politeuess, but his benevolence proceeds from 
the heart; he is compassionate and kind, and 
displays no ostentation iu his mode of doing 
good. 

The Spaniards are thought to be grave; but 
gravity is the mark of nations und persons 
who think, and preserve their own dignity; 
and gravity does not exclude gaiety; whoever 
has seen them dunce iiic fandango and vaiu*) 
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must hare inferred that they arc nr.* always 
grave. To talk is the result of imperious ne¬ 
cessity among the French, it is an error of 
vanity and good manners; to be silent is 
reckoned a sign of pride and stupidity. The 
success of a man in society is calculated ac¬ 
cording to the quantify of words which he 
olteis; the ideas he follows too closely arc 
<,avy ; a matter deeply invest igated becomes 
a tiresome subject of conversation. In a 
quarter of an hour a Frenchman, a Parisian 
particularly, must, if he wishes to acquire the 
imputation of a clever fellow, review all the 
news of the day, from politics down to fa¬ 
shions, explain the system of cabinets, Toretel 
tjieir consequences, criticise the new produc- 
give the best account of an engagement 
if in time of war r hut abo*e all he must not 
fail to mention Mademoiselle Rolandeau’s 
*ong, and the tragic merits of Mademoiselle 
Georges or Diichesnois ; thus qualified he may 
be deemed an accomplished and a charming 
man! Hie flegroatic Spaniard calculates and 
speaks deliberately ; he follows without viva¬ 
city the plan he has formed, but he follows it 
steadily; therefore finishes what the French¬ 
man but begins. The Spaniard does not always 
perform great things, but he never undertakes 
useless ones. Silent by disposition, con¬ 
centrating his ideas, he acquires the greater 
neatness of thought and propriety of expres¬ 
sion. It requires four French sentences to 
convey’ an idea which the Spaniard will express 
in one. It might be asserted that a Spaniard 
has thought more during one year thau a 
Frenchman during his whole life. 

It has lyen pretty generally said that the 
Spaniards are lazy; but on what is this assertion 
founded? On the little activity observed 
among the Castilians. Go into Galicia, and 
there you will learn that 60,000 Galicians 
yearly quit their province and spread as far as 
Andalusia. They set out jn May. and return 
in September, some bringing hack from four 
t* five pounds sterling. Thirty thousand 
likewise go yearly into Portugal, to labour in 
the harvest and vintage; they also bring back 
the earnings of their labour. Their country ! 
is enriched with their industrious periodical 
emigrations Visit Biscay, Navarre, Arragon, 
Catalonia, Valentin, Andalusia, and in general 
the mountainous provinces in Spain, with all 
those contiguous to the sea, and then charge 
their active and industrious inhabitants with 
idleuess and indolence if you can. The native 
of Castile is indolent, his national character is 
otium cum dignitatem but Castile is hut one 
among many,; it ought not to be taken for the 
whole when you wish to be a fair and impar- 


tittl judge. The aboriginal Spaniard is active?, 
and apt to labour and industry l confess 
that the Spaniard who descends from the 
Visigoths has not that ardour aud aptitude 
which distinguishes the native Spaniard. The 
Castilian is lazy, it is true, but his indolence 
and laziness proceed rather from his partia¬ 
lity to ancient customs; a ridiculous partia¬ 
lity, indeed, since it proves prejudicial to the 
good of society. From an immemorial lapse 
of time, the most arduous labours, those of 
agriculture are, in Castile, allotted to that 
sex which nature has destined to alleviate the 
moral and physical pains of man ; you see the 
women in the fields ploughing and sowing the 
ground, while the men, wrapped up in their 
cloaks, are basking in the sun in public places 
(Jo mando el sol) ; and this is their only occupa¬ 
tion. 

To encourage women in the practice ofthese 
agricultural labours, the ancicut Castilian# 
instituted a distribution of prizes, which took 
place yearly, with which those who had dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by exertions were 
crowned. They thus, out of pride, recom¬ 
pensed that diligence which encouraged their- 
indolence and sloth This festival is abolish¬ 
ed, but the Casti’ians are still lazy. 

The celebrated author of the Cartas JTaruc- 
easy Colonel Don Joseph de Cadalialso, in a 
critique on his own countrymen, says, K There 
arc a great many of them who rise late, take 
their chocolate very hot, and driuk cold water 
afterwards; dress, go to market, purchase a 
couple of chickens; hear mass, return to the 
market-place; walk about for a short time, 
enquire the chit-chat news, return home, dine 
very slowly, take their afternoon nap (siesta)^ 
rise again, walk in the fields, return home, 
take refreshments, go into company, play, 
return at night, say their prayers, sup, and go 
to bed.” 

But what country has not its loungers, such 
as those who at Paris frequent the Thuilleries, 
the Champs Elysees, the Palais Royal; in 
London New Bond street, St. James s-streef, 
Piccadilly, &c. Sec. whose chief morning' occu¬ 
pation is a consultation with the bout-maker, 
or taylor, aud whose eveniug employment is, 
at Paris, the play-house, Frescati, and La 
Roulette; iu London, the tavern, the theatres, 
houses of ill fame, or gaming cluhs. Of those 
three modes of idling time away, the Spanish is 
the least pernicious; but who would think of 
judging the English or the French from the^t 
particular instances? There are in every 
country persona who consume their days ii\ 
futile occupations, aud kill time iu every way 
they possibly cam 
La 
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The Spauiard is said to be iguorant.. It 
has been pretty well ascertained that Spain 
ha* produced her list of literati and learned 
persons in various branches. As to the lower 
classes you very seldom meet with at) iiulivi 
dual of the lowest extraction but w ho knows 
how to read or write; and wc doubt much 
whether among persons selected throughout 
all Spain, an instance of such ignorance could 
be found as that exhibited by a deputy to the 
French 1 egislalive Assembly ;*w ho, in one of 
hi* enthusiastic fits on the means of prosperity 
France possessed independent of her colonies, 
exclaimed w ith an emphasis, “ Have we not 
the Orleans sugar Had this exquisite legis¬ 
lator spoken in Spain, he might have said, 
with more reason, u Have wc not the Malaga 
sugar Three-fourths, perhaps, of the per¬ 
sons who read this account are ignorant that 
on the continent of Europe, on the southern 
coast of Andalusia, in short, at Velez Malaga, 
the sugar canes prosper, and yield as.good and 
as fine sugar as those of Jamaica or of St 
Domingo. - 

We hare said that the Spaniard’s character¬ 
istic features were as strongly marked as those 
of Englishmen; wc mentioned, for example; 
the attachment which he has Preserved for all 
his ancient customs ami uragrar; a period fatal 
to humanity gave us an incortestihic proof of 
the truth of this. At the time when the cause 
of God was joined with that of kings, the en¬ 
thusiasm among the Spaniards to support the 
views of their sovereign became general ; forty 
thousand monks offered to take arms and 
inarch to the frontiers, but the court would 
not accept tbeir offer. A Catalonian curate 
placed himself at the head of bis parishioners, 
and discharged his duty during the war with 
dutch distinction. Several grandees solicited 
leave to raise corps at their own expeuce. The 
Dukes of Medina CcVi, and Infantado were 
the only noblemen who obtained that favour. 

Ought we not to mention as a characteristic 


proof of the national spirit, that organization 
of the smugglers of the Sierra Moreno, who 
served in the army of Navarre during the 
whole war? Ubcda, their chief, on learning 
that war w-as declared against France in I 79 ^> 
wrote to Dot) Vcutuya Caro, general of the 
army of Navarre, whose life lie had saved in a 
journey which bo.it Ventura bad undertaken 
while he w as colonel'of the Sagunta dhignons. 
Oi\ returning from the camp at Gibraltar to 
Madrid, Don Ventura was stopt in the Sierra 
More mi by a baud of smugglers, at the head 
of which was Uboda -The cool intrepidity he 
evinced on this critical occasion pleased the 
chief of the banditti so well, that he gave him 
a pass to preserve him from further molcstu- 
lion tm the road. In fact, Don Ventura reach¬ 
ed Madrid in perfect safety, and utterly forgot 
Ubcda and his baud. On receipt of the 
smugglers* offers of service he mentioned them 
to the court; and after the king’s answer he 
accepted their* services, and sent them pass- 
ports.. Ubcda arrived nt the bead of three 
hundred smugglers, one hundred of whom 
were on horseback. They behaved with great 
bravery during the war. 

That a grandee of Spain, a man en joying all 
the prerogatives of his exalted birth and for¬ 
tune, should seek by some sacrifices to pre¬ 
serve the rank lie owes to the form of his go¬ 
vernment, is nothing extraordinary, there may 
be even some selfish considerations in his zeal; 
but for smugglers and highway robbers, who 
arc stimulated by the allurements of plunder, 
to whom the law had appointed a gibbet as a 
reward for their courage, to abandon volnn- 
j tardy their licentious courses, that become 
safer in the time of war, there being none or 
fewer troops to oppose them, and go to fight 
the common enemy without hope, not onlyof 
. reward, but even of what constitutes the first 
; object of their association—pillage, there 
I seems in sttch a step a stamp of national spirit 
that cannot escape the eye of the observer. 


DON ALVARO. 

A SPANISH TALI, 


Two years having been occupied in my 
travels, during which time I had traversed 
Switzerland, Germany, and France, I resolved 
to return to Spain, my native country. I had 
fixed the day for my departure, when T receiv¬ 
ed letters which informed me of the death pf 
an uncle who resided at Milan : and os he hud 
made .me bis heir, it was necessary that I 
(hoaid repair to that place. This event 


changed my resolutions, and I directed my 
course towards Italy. Not far from the cud 
Of my journey, thinking to lessen the fatigue, 
I determined to proceed some miles by water, 
and ordered the muleteer, who bad hitherto 
conducted me, to await my arrival ut a small 
village to which 1 directed him, find promised 
to join him in a few days. 

Men Of his class arc neither punctual ner 
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delicate, and but seldom faithful to their pro 
niiHPK. On arriving at the appointed spot I 
neither found him nor his mule* nor the 
roach which lie had promised to keep in readi 
n€ *** I would have supplied his place, but 
llie village did not afford any vehicle in which 
1 could continue my journey. I had then in 
alternative but to proceed on foot along the 
plains of Lombardy. 1 walked for a whole 
day, night came on; I was excessively fa¬ 
tigued and still at some miles distance from 
the 9 pot where I expected to find an asylum, 
when I perceived a well dressed man follow ing 
the same path as myself; his thoughtful air 
aud melancholy countenance, gave him the 
appearance of deep meditation. I could not 
refrain front approaching nearer to examine 
hi* features ; he seemed about twenty-eight 
or thirty ; his form was elegant, and his face, 
though very pale and shaded by the deepest 
gloom, possessed an expression which warmLy 
interested me, aud which once must have been 
very handsome. On beholding me he stop 
ped, and after having gazed on me for some 
minute*, he said u Signior, are you not a 
Spaniard'” u You are right in your conjec¬ 
ture,” replied 1; <c deceived by a man who 
was to have kept horse* and a carriage in 
Waiting for me ten leagues from hence, # and 
the place leaving me do hope of procuring am 
other conveyance, 1 was under the necessity 
of proceeding oo foot to the next village. 

\ on su e still at some distance from it,” said 
he, “ and appear much fatigued,” “ 1 am in¬ 
deed ; and if it is as far as you soy, I fear my 
strength will fail me.” After having looked 
at me for some moments in sileuce, he said:— 

“ I can offer you a shelter for to-night, if 
nothing particular obliges you to proceed; I 
possess a house a few’ steps from hence, and 
shall he happy to entertaiu you.” I was not 
insensible to his kindness; 1 thanked him, 
without however knowing whether to accept 
or reject this unexpected offer. The deep 
melancholy in which this man was involved 
inclined me to refuse his invitatiou, but ex¬ 
treme fatigue and hunger overcame all my 
scruples, and I accepted it. 

When we had proceeded about a hundred 
pares, we arrived at the door of a garden, 
which appeared extensive, though not in good 
order $ at the end of it 1 perceived un old de¬ 
cayed tower, to which I at first imagined he 
was going to conduct me; hut we left this 
path to enter a dark alley; here we continued 
walking pn for some time without exchanging 
a word ; at last we come in sight of a hand¬ 
some house* a pointer now rau joyfutly leap¬ 
ing aud barking before us to welcome his 


master. This noise announced our arrival 
the servants, several of v bom were waitin' 
,B :hc ■*»»• “ ",i. Cavalier « saM their maa. 
’ff, “ whom I have met, sups with me, end 
i» pass the ni ? ht here . nr) prepare ac- 
cord.„ ? ly.” They all withdrew in silence, 
and we entered a saloon Lights were in on-tit, 
my host presented me a seat, and threw hint- 
M?lf on a sofa by ray side. 

1 he silence which reigned throughout the 
mansion, and the taciturnity ofits owner, filled 
am with astonishment, and l must acknow¬ 
ledge that f had some difficulty iu divesting 
myself ot a secret apprehension. I already 
half repented the facility with tfTiich I had 
Uolved myself to be conducted to au unknown 
spot, where ail seemed melancholy, durk, and 
mysterious, when in about half an hour an- 
other door opened, and shewed us that supper 
was served in the adjacent apartmentfor the 
man who opened it, as sileut as his master, 
had not announced it. 

Although everything that occurred increased 
my astonishment, I followed iny host, and we 
seated ourselves at t^!e; I was very hungry, 
and suspended my reflections in order to satisfy 
the cravings of my appetite, but in total silence, 
and my companion, who observed it as strictly 
as myself, scarcely touched any thing. 

Our repast ended, we returned to the saloon ; 
the door was again closed, and having each of 
us resumed our former seats, my companion 
at length broke sileuce, and in a stifled voice, 
and a tone truly sepulchral, said:— u How 
happy, how very happy are thorn: who are borrf 
iu obscurity, who are unkuown to the rest of * 
m ukind, and who pass tbeir lives without any¬ 
one caring, who they are, or what becomes of 
them! they follow their destiny, without sufc 
fering reflection to arrest their steps. Th« 
mechanic and the husbandman pass their flay* 
without any of their moments being embittered 
by ennui, sorrow, or remorse; and it might bo 
said that they only lire because they have been 
accustomed to do so. But O, how cruelly arc 
those tormented who by their birth, their for¬ 
tune, or their situation, are exposed to the 
eyes of a censorious and, too often, unjust 
world I They have as many judges of their con¬ 
duct and actions as there are people more or 
less inclined to envy*, and *who take pleasure 
in injuring and tormenting them. Aud, ulas ! 
how are they judged? They are deceived by 
appearances, their passions lead them on, and 
the miserable heiugs whom they condcmu 
vainly seek to repulse the hitter censures with 
which they are overwhelmed.” 

The louger l listened to him e less I could 
devise to what his discourse tended; but it ba 
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nishcd my Oars, and 1 only lieheld in him a 
mnn whose mind seemed preally oppressed 
with grief.—“ Yourself,” added he, fixing his 
penetrating eyes on my face, “ look upon 'me 
in the same light as they; you think tne n 
strange, unaccountable being, hut I am only I 
unfortunate "— u Do not accuse me,” replied j, 
1, u of forming so hasty and frivolous an | 
opinion, or of the same injustice of which you j 
accuse the rest of mankind. W ithout seeking , 
to penetrate into the various motives by wV.ib 
my fellow-creatures are actuated, I listen to 
them, and like to conform to their ideas and . 
shire their feelings, when I discover goodness j 
and sincerity. Are they happy, I rejoice nt : 
their satisfaction : arc they serious, absent, or 
even rlnll, I endeavour to find the means of 
alleviating their grief ”— u Then pity me,” re- »| 
plied he; but never may you share the woes ( 
which overwhelm me, and do not hope to be 
able to soften them; they are too dreadful, ! 
and will only terminate with my long and 
miserable existence, when my sufferings shall 
have sunk me into the tomb. Such is the 
nature of my misfortunes that 1 am compelled 
to hide them from all those who surround me. 
Persuaded that they arc deceived in the con¬ 
jectures to which my manner of living gives 
occasion, it is of the greatest importance that 
I should leave them in their error, and this 
verv error, whirb on the one hand is so useful 
to me, covers me with shame I am a prey to 
the most cruel despair, no one can guess the 
ennso, and I am forced to conceal it from the 
whole world. But you are a stranger, I am 
unknown to you, we shall perhaps never meet 
mgain ; it is these various circumstances w hich 
have determined iue to break a silence which 
keeps me on the rack, and to yield to the de¬ 
sire 1 have of unburthening my sorrows to a 
sensible an 1 compassionate being, who will 
lend a soothing ear to my woes. Yon have:, 
promised to p ty me; on this 1 build my 
hopes. he sensibility awakened by a tale of 
grief, is a salutary balsam, which does not:! 
effect a cure, hut which affords a momentary 
alleviation, and s >ftens the wounds of a lace¬ 
rated heart.” 

After a few moments' ’silence, and sighing 
deeply whi st he wiped his eyes which were 
filled with t«srs, he thus continued-—“ True 
felicity doe* not consist in riches ; if it did 1 
should not fail to be happy. I aspired hut to 
oac blessing, that of loving and hen g beloved ; 
ambition never occupied my thoughts; from 
my youth I had been fond of a country life; 
the tumult and noise of great cities when I 
became acquainted with them, tended to in 
crease tny love of solitude. Though 1 am a 


Spaniard, ns you have no doubt perceived, this 
domain, which had long been possessed by my fa¬ 
mily, was bequeathed to me by a near relation; 
and having lost my parents, 1 left my country 
at nineteen, and took possession of this place, 
with which I was so much ptpased that 1 re- 
sol veil, if possible, here to end my days. I 
Bpent several years without any other projects 
than those of improving my estate, visiting 
mv neighbours, assisting my dependants, and 
consoling them under any .misfortune. Al¬ 
though I vyaB a great admirer of beauty, and 
it had the same attractions for rnc as for 
youth in general, yet several years insensibly 
passed without my having the smallest desire 
of choosing a partner for life. Perhaps my 
vivid imagination too highly rated the gift of 
mv heart and the loss of my liberty. But, 
alns* we cannot escape the will of fate; he 
who thinks himself the farthest from the 
dreaded abyss is often gradually proceding to¬ 
wards it. 

xt Passing one day through the suburbs of 
Crenia, my eyes chanced to fall on a young 
girl who was seated near an open window, 
busily employed with her needle. A genteel 
appearance, a modest though melancholy air, 
accompanied by a lovely face, made on me one 
of those lively impressions which are indefin¬ 
able, and w hich can never be effaced. Filled 
with the desire of being better acquainted, 
with her, 1 learned from the most rigid and 
indefatigable enquiries, that this lovely giri 
was not married ; that her family, though 
poor, were very respectable; that her father 
after having signalized himself in the w ars, had 
brought home no other recompetice for bis 
long services than the reputation of a brave 
officer, and a debilitated constitution, the na¬ 
tural result of the wounds he had received.. 
They also added, that her mother, whom she 
adored, and whose memory was venerated 
throughout the canton, had after a long and 
painful illness, about a year before paid the 
debt of nature. In short, they concluded by 
assuring me that the father of this amiable 
girl derived his chief support from the labour 
of her bands. They were not content with 
representing her gentleness and good nature, 
tlK*y praised her wisdom and virtue,.to which 
they paid the greatest homage. These en¬ 
comiums charmed me, yet 1 must confess that 
they struck me less forcibly than her beauty. 
Combining nil that I had beard of the po¬ 
verty of her situation, with the detestable aud 
guilty hope of triumphing over virtue which 
might become weary of indigence, and might 
yield to my splendid offers, I instantly set 
about the fulfilment of my guilty wishes, and 
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incessantly employed with the means of 
reducing,her. 

‘ I carefully sought, and soon obtained the 
means of being introduced to her father; I 
manifested the desire I had of being better 
acquainted ,with him. He received me with a 
sort of grati tide, thinking himself honoured 
>> the pleasure 1 appeared to take in his con¬ 
versation. I availed myself of the campaigns 
, ‘Ch he bad made, the engagements which 
be had been in, and the feats of valour which 
were attributed to him; and the worthy old 
man w as quite elated with my praise, and gave 
me a long account of nil his military achieve¬ 
ments. This beginning, which succeeded be¬ 
yond my most sanguine wishes, gave me the 
means of often seeing his daughter, I flattered 
her much more on the score of her beauty 
than the'tender solicitude which she displayed 
towards her father, for the comforts which her 
filial piety sought to procure him, and the 
care ’which she took to alleviate tlie sufferings 
< aused by his infirmities. I seemed to take a 
lively interest in her situation, which appeared 
tar from easy. On learning the injustice of 
the government towards her father, who bad 
so gloriously served his country, I expressed $ 
w ish of repairing the ingratitude of tke oue, 
and or alleviating the labours of the other. It 
is by flattering people’s pride that the road is 
easily found to the heart. She assured me 
that she was very grateful for my kindness. 
These few words emboldened me to ask fur 
more. 1 made her understand that it de¬ 
pended entirely upon her to spend her days 
in happiness, and to procure for her father alt 
the comforts which his age required; that to 
obtain all this, she had only to agree to the 
means offered by oue who greatly pitied her 
situation, and whose happiness would consist 
in rendering it more fortunate. I spread be¬ 
fore her imagination all the charms of elegant 
ease, which are generally so much prized by 
the female sex, which tempt, so often seduce, 
and effect a triumph over them. To all my 
promises I added some valuable presents; I 
left no sophistical argument untried; but 
she, calm in the midst of all my splendid 
offers, listened to me without displaying the i 
smallest emotion, hut with a mild firm ness ! 
rejected my suit; and which, far from having ! 
dazzled her, as I expected, she viewed in uo ! 
other light than that of an iusult offered to 
her delicacy, and which had severely wounded 
her feelings. 1, however, had the temerity to 
renew my arguments ; hut all the reward 1 
obtained was, that whenever I entered her fa¬ 
ther’s dwelling, she immediately found some 
excuse for withdrawing, and did not again ap- 


r j pear until I had left it. I now felt the injus- 
; tice of my conduct, and as a punishment 
: fo *’ mcJ the project of never beholding her 
I again —But this was a task 1 could not fulfil. 
Her image followed me incessantly ; I sighed, 
1 I existed for her alone. Astonished at finding 
such virtuous sentiments united with so much 
beauty, and now convinced that neither the 
one nor the other can be too much honoured, 
and, in short, that the passion of love, when 
joined with these, ought to equalize all ranks, 
| and excuse all the follies which prejudice and 
j false pride attach to it, 1 resolved to offer her 
my band. 

“ The next day I opeued my heart to her 
father: I told him the affection with which his 
daughter had inspired me, and the desire 1 
had of becoming his son-in-law. The worthy 
man could scarcely coat in his astonishment 
and joy. 4 What, seriously,’ he exclaimed, 

! ‘you think of nay Eliza; you wish to make 
her your wife?’ , * Ye«,’ I replied, ‘ I ask her 
of you, with the fervour of a mail who reu- 
ders still more homage to her virtues than her 
charms; and ho earnest am I in my eu treaties, 
that your acceptance or refusal will decide the 
happiness or misery of my life.’— 1 My re¬ 
fusal,’ said he, c that you surely do not fear * 
—‘WhatI hastily rejoined I, can there be 
any other obstacle?’—* A vary great one, 
Signior; the difference of our fortunes. You 
are rich, and I have only a very slender pen¬ 
sion, which is not even sufficient to afford me 
the common necessaries of life, and which 
dies w ith mo. From this you will perceire 
that my Eliza has nothing to offer you-’— 
* She has all that my most sanguine wishes 
could aspire to,’ replied I, * she is the daugh- 
; ter of a respectable man, and a brave officer, 
who is covered with laurels; she possesses 
every virtue; these endowments far surpass 
all riches.* The old mail's eyes were filled 
with tears; he took my hand, and affection¬ 
ately pressing it, led me in silence to his 
daughter. The modest dignity with which 
she received my proposals, ouly cucreased my 
love. Her answer was, that she depended on 
her father; but that should he agree to my 
ofiVrs, she could not ybld to them, if she m ust 
| be separated from him. This obstacle wh* 
soon overcome; i assured her that her father 
should accompany her, and that we would 
live together in this fiiatision, where all iuy 
felicity would consist in their society. 

“ We were shortly married; and for three 
years lived in a state of the most uninter¬ 
rupted happiness. Our first grief was the Inst 
oi her worthy father, who about that time de¬ 
parted this life. 1 mourned his loss with tk« 
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same sincerity as if ho h«d been my own pa 
relit ; and this I certainly owed him, for his 
many virtues, and for the felicity I enjoyed by 
4h« s»ft of his lovely daughter. 

“ hi the vicinity of my domain, there dwelt 
a mail of rather mean extraction, who pos¬ 
sessed some talents under which he contrived 
to conceal many vice’s, lie was a tolerable 
musician and painter, and also occupied him¬ 
self successfully with agriculture. I had ren¬ 
dered him some important services, and he 
passed the greatest part of his time at iny 
house *, his attachment, which 1' fancied sin¬ 
cere, and liis seeming kind attentions, ren¬ 
dered him very dear to me. A lovely wife, and 
a sincere friend, united the tenderest affec¬ 
tions; these t thought 1 possessed, and was 
completely happy. 

« We often took the diversion of hunting, 
hut my friend Cornelio left me almost always 
before the termination of the chase; some¬ 
times he complained of fatigue, and at others 
a sudden indisposition recalled him to the 
house. An honest heart is unacquainted with 
suspicion : I adored my wife, I esteemed her'; 
how could it have entered my mind to watch 
her actions? 1 should have considered even 
the shadow of a doubt an irreparable injury 
to her. Besides, what had I to fear from Cor- 
wolio? He possessed no attractions, his man¬ 
ners had nothing agreeable iu them; he was 
rough, and often silent: l also thought 1 had 
remarked, that ray wife appeared civil to him 
merely on my account. Notwithstanding, the 
frequency of faw leaving me during the cliace, 
and the various prefeucea he rtmde use of to 
excuse himself from accompanying me in my 
Tisits to ruy neighbours, could not fail to ex¬ 
cite astonishment; and I once took an oppor¬ 
tunity of telling him, that politeness required 
him not to leave me so often. To this he 
made no reply. 

« The people of this country are very super¬ 
stitious, and ever ready to find out something- 
supernatural in the most tnfiing events. A 
report was spread abroad, and reached my 
cars, that whenever l hunted, at night a ghost 
appeared in my house. In reality, I had 
several times heard my dogs bark, and re¬ 
marked that my servants seemed unusually 
terrified and disturbed. One night l resolved 
to get up and endeavour to discover this mys¬ 
tery. 1 sought for the ghost, but in vain. My 
wife was not exempt from the general terror. 
When I was called from my chamber by the 
noise of my dogs, she carefully bolted the 
door, and did not open it again till she heard 
any voice. 

** This alarm continued for several months; 


mid though I said nothing, it seriou^y occiw 

pied my thoughts. 1 remarked, that uheit 
Cornelio left me, when we were huntiug, {he 
b nine night the ghost did not appear, and all 
passed in perfect tranquillity. 1 bis discovery 
was calculated to excfte suspicion, oral hast 
a wish to unravel this mystery. Accordingly 
one night l ordered the most resolute of my 
servants to conceal himself where he could not 
be observed, and to watch carefully the pro¬ 
ceedings of the supposed ghost. 1 had gone 
to bed, hut remained listening, when suddenly 
1 heard a most dreadful noise; l hastily rose 
and ran to the place where l had stationed my 
servant in ambuscade. * Make no noise, 
Signiov,’ said he, ‘ al! is discovered; the 
ghost is no other person tbau your favourite, 
Signiov Cornelio, who while you are searching 
all over the courts and gardens, goes to keep 
my mistress company in your absence. I o 
tell you be gets into her chamber is more 
than I can do ; hut I can answer for the truth 
of my report, and it is not to-night that I 
have discovered these proceedings.' A thun¬ 
der-bolt would have struck me less than these 
words. I remained for a few moments stupi¬ 
tied with horror; but suddenly recovering 
myself, and yielding to the fury which pos¬ 
sessed me, I rushed upon the miserable 
servant, and plunged my poignard into his 
heart, saying, ‘ you, at least, shall not live to 
repeat this to others. Take the reward of 
your long silence.’ The unhappy man fell 
dead at my feet, and 1 dragged his body into 
a little sled which was near at hand. All my 
actions were guided by a sort of frenzy, and 
yet my appearance was calm. 1 returned to 
ray chamber with apparent coolness, and 
called to my wife; she questioned me longci; 
than usual, to he assured that ** wafl myself, 
she said, before she would admit me ; at length 
she opened the door, and seeing me look pale 
and wild, exclaimed, * Good God, my dear ! 
why do you appear so agitated? U hat is the 
matter?’—* Nothing, nothing V replied I. O 
what torments at that moment assailed iny 
heart! I had, however, the strength to dis¬ 
semble; I restrained iny rage; l concentrated 
it Only to employ myself with revenge ; I wcut 
to bed. My wife did not seem satisfied, she 
again questioned me, and showed such a lively 
interest in my supposed indisposition, and 
with such an appearance of sincerity, that 
f was for a moment staggered in-the belief of 
my misery. You may judge what sort of a 
night 1 passed, and what were my sufferings. 
I arose at the break of day, and called Cornelio 
and my huntsman to go to the chacc. We 
remained out the whole day; toward* the 
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evening Cornel io appeared more fatigued thnn 
ordinary, uiul told me, lie was so weak that 
he feared he should faint. * Return to the 
cAbtle,* said 1, c and tell my wife tWat she 
fceed not wait for me, ns 1 shall not sleep ut 
home.' Night came on, I got rid of my follow¬ 
ers, and by a circuitous path returned to my 
house. As in this country we are in no fear of 
thieves, I easily entered without alarming any 
wf the family. 1 instantly repaired to- Cor- 
nelio’s chamber, but he vvus not there. I now 
struck a light, and entered a saloon which 
adjoined to a corridor above my wife's apart¬ 
ment. Each step I took my heart palpitated 


w hat will he said of me and my family by the 
public, that cruel tyrant who always judgis 
without listening? You, Signior, the only per- 
son to whom I have opened my heart, add to 
the kindness you have shewn in listening to 
my woes, that of following me; come and 
behold the melancholy aud fatal object with 
whom it is impossible for me to live, and shall 
I confess it, whom it is impossible for me not 
to love 

,My companion ceased speaking. 1 was 
strongly affected by his story, and in silence 
rose and followed biin. "We crossed the gar¬ 
den, ar.d directed our steps towards the tower. 


violently with terror and grief, i passed along ij which I had observed on my arrival; ween- 
that part of *lie castle which looked towards 1 - nA ^ 


the garden, anil remarked a ladder placed 
agaltfst the w all, and leading to a small window 
of iny wile’s room, which whs covered within 
by a picture of Titians, which 1 had lately 
purchased, ami for which I hud not yet found 
another place. This discovery was a death¬ 
blow to me, f«*r how could I any longer doubt 
their guilt? ?*iy knees bent under iue, aud I 
was near fainting* so much hud rage and de¬ 
spair taken possession of my faculties. Hav¬ 
ing, however, somewhat recovered, 1 threw 
down flic ladder, flew to my wife's apartment, 
and called, or rather screamed. She instantly 
opened the door, Cornelio was there, and, 
terrified at my appearance, ran to the window, 
but missing the ladder, in his haste, fell to the 
earth, and broke .several of his ribs. I heard 
his fall, shut my w ife in her chamber, and ran 
to him. * Wretch,’ cried I, * monster of 
wickedness and ingratitude.'—*1 could not con¬ 
clude, but gave him numerous blows with my 
poniard. Still. more inflamed by the vengeance 
1 had takeu, 1 returned up stairs, aud raised 


tered, and he opened the door of a kind of 
f dungeon, the fatal depository of his victims. 

I l w as now seized with horror at the sight of a 
} spectacle to which it is impossible that Words 
i can do justice. On one side appeared a corpse 
covered with wounds, besmeared with blood, 
aud already emitting the most insupportable 
exhalations; on the other side lay another 
1 corpse, placed under the eyes of one of the 
loveliest women that nature ever formed, and 
whose miki and dignified grief seemed to em¬ 
bellish her, whilst it attested her innocence or 
repentance. Aud as if this spectacle was not 
sufficiently affecting, the dog 1 formerly men¬ 
tioned had followed us, ar.d recognising his 
unfortunate mistress, leaped towards her, aud 
licking her hands, howled aloud with joy. i 
burst into tears; and Don Alvaro could not 
restrain his. 1 availed myself of this moment, 
and said: “Hitherto, Signior, I have listened to 
you in silence, 1 have sympathized in your 
griefs, O, now have the patience to hear me. 
You have acknowledged to me, that the love 
which you felt for your wife even at first sight 
my arm to strike my adylterous wife, but the can never he effaced. W ell, Signior, we will 
steel fell from my hand;' and since then, when- not discuss this deplorable adventure; whether 
ever I have attempted to punish her, 1 have your suspicions he just or ill founded, is it not 
never had the resolution to pierce the heart of true that no one was acquainted with your un- 
one whom 1 had so tonderfy loved. happy secret hut those two mist ruble wretches. 


“ Ashamed of my weakness, but still under 
tbc influence of passion, 1 resolved to shut her 
up in a kind of tomb, with her lover and the 
servant I hail killed. 


v.ho cannot now reveal it? You appear to 
attach much importance to public opiniou; 
but the credit w hich it gives or takes away itpea 
not consist in what we know ourselves, but in 


« This revenge is doubtless dreadful, yet it « hat others say of us: or else there would be 


has not satisfied my broken heart; her death 
alone would do that. But l have never been 
able to perpetrate the act. 1 daily take her 
food to support her miserable existence; for 
twelve days she has not beheld the light, nor 


few men who would dare to appear in society. 
The death of these wretches assures yon of an 
eternal tflfuce, all is buried with them. O, Sig¬ 
nior! raise your eyes, look at your wife; she still 
breathes, perhaps she is innocent, and I dare 


heard me pronounce one word, and l am an believe that she is so, since 1 have had no ccr 
hundred time* more wretched than herself tain proofs to the contrary. The vain attempts 
o why cannot 1 abandon be* (o herself, for- which you have made to deprive her of life, do 
tet her, aud fly to the dreary desert! But they not appear to you cs a kind of voucher, 
.Vo XXX H'. Vol. V F 
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and speak loudly in lu r favour > Ah, Signior, 
be at the same time just and generous, ami 
listen to your wife.” 

He fore Don Alvaro, who was lost in 
thought, could reply, his wife said in a feeble 
voice, which penetrated my heart, Si No, no, 
whoever you are, do not intercede for me, 
your trouble would be lost*, 1 hold life in de-j 
testation; great God what cause should 1 lmv< ) 
to regret it ? One alone would render it dear to j 
me, and that wax Ins affection ; I have lost it. j 
O, then in pity, let medic. However, as so 
strange an adventure may leave a deep impres¬ 
sion ou jour remembrance, and us the fute 
w hich I experience might induce you to accuse , 
vny husband of cruelty, or make you believe | 
me criminal, which l have not deserved, before 
1 dose my eyes ou tbe world, this double uio- 
tivc.compels me to relate to you the truth. 

“ These two men whom you here behold, 
have merited the death which they have re¬ 
ceived; the one for having related things 
which he could not have seen ; the other not 
for the harm he did, but for that which lie 
intended, in betraying, by the most atrocious 
ingratitude, my husband, his benefactor and 
mine. Sometimes this wretch would approach 
hie in my lord's absence ; but w ith, a look 1 
awed him, and he always behaved with a re¬ 
serve which gave me no reason to complain, 
and which re-assured me. It is true, that on 
• the night of the dreadful catastrophe, which 
has eternally ruined my Imp pin ess, 1 beheld 
him w alk from behind a picture, without know¬ 
ing how he could have found an entrance iuto 
my chamber. I was much terrified and sur¬ 
prised, and was just going to call for help, 
when l heard my husband's voice at the door. 
As he has couducted you hither^ Signior, 1 


ACCOUNT OF 


PtTEn Balks, one tff our earliest and j 
ifiost eminent writing masters, finished a per¬ 
formance which contained the Lord's Prayer, 
tbe Creed, the Ten Commandments, with two 
short prayers in Latin, his own name, motto, 
day of the month, year of our Lord, and reign 
of tbe Queen (Elizabeth), to whom he after¬ 
wards preseuted it at Hampton-Court, all 
within the circle of a silver penny, and en-. 
chased in a ring with borders of gold, covered 
with a crystal, so accurately wrought as to* 
be plainly legible, to the great admiration of 
her majesty, her'minister?, and several am¬ 
bassadors at court. In 1599, Bales kept a 


presume you are informed of tbe rest. Let 
him put a period to a life which is now odious 
to me, but let him be the judge, if, during the 
four years that we have been united, iny eon* 
duet has ever before created the smallest suspi¬ 
cion on his part j let him say it 1 had another 
wish than that of being beloved by him, and 
whether my most -ardent desire was not to 
contribute to his felicity > but 1 w ill not justify 
myself; false appearances have deceived him ; 
l ask for death, and shall regard it as a bless¬ 
ing. Happy if the severity of my punishment 
can wipe away the faults of which, 1 ^ nm accu¬ 
sed ! Still happier if tbe woes 1 experience 
can restore that peace to my husband, whom 
l yet love, notwithstanding the injustice of 
his suspicions, and which, if be bad kuown 
me better, he ought never to have lost .” 

The unhappy Don Alvaro wept bitterly. 
“ Well, Signior,” said 1 , “ will you not put an 
end to this torturing Beene?” At these words, 
quicker than lightning, he nushed towards his 
wife, and cut asunder the bonds which confined 
her. At this sudden and unexpected move¬ 
ment she fell, and tainted in his arms; hi* 
emotion, and the weak state of his health, 
almost placed him in the same situation ; yet 
he exerted himself iu order to assist her ; when 
she came to herself, he covered her face with 
kisses, fell at her feet, manifested every mark 
of repentance, cursed his impetuosity, imputed 
it to his affection, implored her to forget his 
cruelty, and to pardon him. Medical assist¬ 
ance, but more particularly peace and happi¬ 
ness, soon restored this lovely and interesting 
woman, and gave the wife health, tbe husband 
joy, the domestics their speecji, and the gar¬ 
den its wonted beauty. 

M. 1 . O. 
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PETER BALES. 


school at the upper end of the Old Bailey, and 
the same year published his u Writing School¬ 
master." In 1595 , he had a trial of skill in 
writing, with a Mr. Daniel Johnson, for a 
golden pen, of twenty pounds value, and won 
it. Upon this victory, his contemporary and 
rival in penmanship, John Davies, made a 
satirical ill-natured epigram, intimating that 
per?ury continually compelled Bales to remove 
himself and his golden pen , to elude the pursuit 
of his creditors. 

The particulars of the contest for the pen, 
supposed to be written by Bales himself, are 
iu the British Museum, dated Jan. 1 , 1596. 

















on, bell’s court and fashionable magazine. 


familiar lectures on useful sciences. 


I 


THEORY OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


Philosophers arc now agreed that the 
cause of thunder is the same with that which 
produces the ordinary phenomena of electri¬ 
fy. So greit indeed is their resemblance, 
that thunder mid lightning cannot be regarded 
as any other than a grander species of electri¬ 
city naturally produced without the feeble 
efforts of art. This fluid is, probably, at alt 
times diffused through the whole atmosphere, 
either in a greater or smaller degree, and is 
occasionally rendered perceptible to our senses 
by a certain concurrence of natural cucuin¬ 
stances. 



lightning may be considered as a great electri- j 
tied body. In order to explain how it has ac- Jj 
quitted its electric virtue, it is necessary to pre- j 
wise that this pow er is excited in two ways, 
by friction and by communication. Bodies 
electrified by friction communicate their virtue 
to other bodies which are susceptible of it, J 
provided they arc insulated and at a suitable 
distance. As air is a self-electric body, there , j 
is reason to presume that, especially in stormy j 
weather, ’tf’taen the clouds and the wind are j 
frequently observed to take contrary courses, f 
owe portion of the atmosphere, rusbiug by 
another, may cause the air to be electrified by 
the friction of its own particles, or by rubbing ! 
against terrestrial objects which it meets in its ! 
passage, or perhaps against the clouds them- j 
selves. It is not improbable also, that the in- M 
flammable matters which rise from the earth H 
and accumulate in the cloudy regions conti i- ' 
Lute to increase the effect, not only of them- j 
selves, but perhaps still more by the electric 
matter which they carry along with them. A 
circumstance favourable to this inference is, 
that thunder-storms are more frequent and 
violent ut such times and places iu which wc 
have reason tocouclude that these exhalations 
are most abundant in the atmosphere ; as, for 
instance, in warm seasons and climates, and 
situations w here the earth h impregnated w ith 
substances capable of furnishing a large quan- 
tity of these exhalations, and iu particular iu 
the vicinity yf volcanoes. 

A cloud in a thunder-storm may be regarded 
as a great conductor, actually insulated and 
electrified, and it may be supposed to have the 
same effect upon the non-electrics which it 


uu-rts with in ftfe course, ns the common con¬ 
ductors have upon such as arc presented to 
them. If, then, a cloud, of this description 
meets with one w hich is either not electrified 
or lees so than itself, the electric matter flics 
off'from all parts towards this cloud. Hence 
proceed flashes of lightning and the formidable 
report of thunder. 

Thunder-storms, says Beccaria, generally 
happen when there is little or no wind, and 
J Their first appearance is marked by one dense 
j c,uut * or more, increasing very fast in size, and 
rising into the .higher regions of the air; the 
lower surface black and nearly level, but the 
upper finely arched and well defiued. Many of 
these clouds seem frequently piled one upon 
another, all arched iu the same manner; but 
they keep continually uniting, svvuljiug, and ex¬ 
tending their arches. 

At the time of the rising of this cloud, the 
atmosphere is generally full of a great number 
of separate clouds, motionless and of odd and 
w hMusical shapes. All these, *.ij>ou the appear¬ 
ance ofthe thunder-cloud, draw towards it, and 
become more uniform in tbeir shapes as they 
approach, till coming very near the thunder¬ 
cloud, their limbs mutually stretch towards 
one another: they immediately coalesce, and 
together make one uniform mass. But some¬ 
times the thunder-cloud will swell and increase 
very fast without the conjunction of any of 
these adscititious clouds, the vapours of the 
atmosphere forming themselves into clouds 
wherever it passes. Some of the adsci¬ 
titious clouds appear like white fringes 
at the skirts of the thunder cloud, but 
these keep continually growiug darker and 
darker, as they approach or unite with it.' 

When the thunder-cloud has increased to a 
great size, its lower surface is often racked, 
particular parts being detached towards the 
earth, but still conuected with the rest. Some¬ 
times the lower surface swells into various 
large protuberance^llieudmg uniformly to- 
j wards the earth. When the eye is under the 
thunder-cloud, after it has grown huger and 
well formed, it is seen to sink lower and to 
darken prodigiously, at the same time that a 
number of adscititious clouds, the origin of 
which can never be perceived, arc seen iu a 
rapid motion driving about^m every uncertain 
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direction under it. While these clouds are ' 
agitated with the most rapid motions, the rain 
generally falls in the greatest plenty, and if the 
'agitation is exceedingly great, it commonly 
hails. 

While the thunder-cloud is swelling, and 
extending its branches over a large tract of 
country, the lightning is seen to dart from one 
part of it to another, and often to illuminate 
its whole mass. When the cloud has acquired 
a liiifiiciout extent, the ligbtuing strikes be¬ 
tween the cloud and the earth, in two opposite 
places, the path of the lightning lying through 
the whole body cf the cloud and branches*. 
The longer this lightning continues the more 
rare the cloud grows, ami the less dark in its np~. 
pearancc, till at length it breaks in different 
places and displays a clear sky. 

A wind always blows from the place whence 
a thunder cloud proceeds, und the wind is 
more or less violent iu proportion to the sud¬ 
den appearance of the thunder cloud, the rapi¬ 
dity of its expansion and the velocity with 
which the atbrirliitms clouds join it. By the 
sudden condensation of such a prodigious 
quantity of vapor, the air must be displaced 
and agitated on all sides. 

The most astonishing discovery ever made 
in that branch of science to which the con¬ 
sideration of this subject belongs, was that by 
which the celebrated Franklin demonstrated 
the perfect similarity, pr rather identity of 
lightning and electricity. To this discovery he 
was led by comparing the effects of lightning 
with those of electricity, aud by reflecting, 
that if two gun-barrels electrified will strike at 
two inches, and make a loud report, v. hat must 
he the effect of ten thousand acres of electrified 
cloud. Not satisfied, however, with specula¬ 
tion, he constructed a kite with a pointed wire 
fixed upon it, which, during a thunder-storm, 
tic contrived to send up into an electrical cloud. 
The wire attracted the lightning from the 
cloud \ it descended through the kite along the 
hempen string, and was received by a key tied 
at the end ; that part of the string which he 
held in his hand being of silk, that Ifie electric 
virtue might stop when it came to the key. 
At this key he charged phials, and from the 
fire thus obtained, he kindled spirits aad per¬ 
formed all the common electrical experiments. 
After the discovery Dr. Franklin constructed 
an insulated rod to draw the lightning from 


Jo the discovery of the American philoso¬ 
pher we are indebted for an invention which it 
suggested, fur securing buildings from tin* 
formidable enemy, by means of elevated metal 
conductors, by which the electricity is dis¬ 
charged from a cloud passing over them 

Karl Stanhope, whose indefatigable mind is 
incessantly engaged in researches tending to 
the general benefit of mankind, lias com¬ 
municated to the public, in a treatise on this 
subject, sonic essentials to be observed in the 
erection of conductors for buildings. Head- 
vises that Ibe upper end of the rod, for fifteen 
or twenty inches, should be of copper, and not 
of iron; as the latter, when exposed to the 
weather, will rust, and rust is not a conductor 
of electricity: and that the iron part of the rod 
i should be painted, hut not the upper extie- 
j unity, because paint is likewise no conductor. 

1 He farther advises that the upper extremity of 
| a conducting rod should not only he accurately 
! pointed and finely tapered, but that is should 
he extremely prominent, about ten or fifteen 
feet above all the parts of the buildiug w hich 
are the nearest to it. We may add, that a 
conductor should always he carried into\the 
earth some feet beyond the foundation of the 
building, and, if possible,-terminate in water. 

The safest situation during a thunder-storm 
is the cellar, tor when a person is below the 
Surface of the earth, the lightning must strike 
it, and its force iu all probability be expended 
'before itcan reach him. Dr. Franklin advises 
persons apprehensive of lightning to sit in the 
middle of a room, but not under a metal lustre, 
or any other conductor, and to place their Let 
up on another chair. He adds, that it will he 
still safer to lay two or three beds or matrasses 
in the middle of the room, and folding them 
double, to.place the chairs upon them. A 
hammock suspended by silk cords, would be an 
: improvement upon this apparatus. Person* 
in the fields should keep in the open parts aud 
by al! means avoid the Loo comrnou practice 
of taking shelter under trees, by which many 
fatal accidents are from time to time occasioned. 

The distance of a thunder-storm* and conse¬ 
quently tbedauger, is not difficult to be esti¬ 
mated. As light travels at the rate of 72,420 
leagues in a second, its effects maybe regarded 
as instantaneous within any moderate distance. 
Sound, on the contrary, is transmitted only at 
i the rate of 1,142 feet in the same time. By 


the atmosphere into his house, in order to en- \; observing therefore the time which intervenes 
able him to make experiments upon it. Ke between the flash and the thunder which follows 
also connected with it two bells, w hich gave it, u very accurate calculation may be made of 
him notice, by ringing, when bis rod was elec-j its distance, and no better means can be re- 


trified. This was the origin of the metallic 
conductors now in general U3e. 


commended for removing unnecessary appre¬ 
hension*. 
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POETRY , 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


THE BLIND BARD OF MFLES; ji 

jdthlressed to the Ren. If*. Jfernilton Drummond, 1 
of Mount Collyer , near Jietfast. 

On for a noble fttrairt like thine, 

Amid Bohemia's hills to sound ; 

Or dow n the deep majestic Rhine, 

To wake the nations slumbering round. 

Or from old Jura’s cloudy cone, 

Oil wings of thunder borne along, 

To shake the tyrant on his throne, 

And paralyze the bloody throng. 

Alas ! o’er Europe’s mournfol plains, 

H*» Syren tribe has sped b?foi*t 5 
Her torpid genius lies in chains, 

A victim to the wizard's lore. 

And Fate's relentless doom they taught 
Ty render all resistance vain ; 

Then Pleasure's rosy bands they brought. 
To sooth the woefe of mental pain. 

And hark! around Britauuia’s coast. 

Their soft enchantments load the gale, 

To lead the soldier froui his post, 

' Is fatal chains to Cut e’s vale. 

Thus o'er the Cyciad isles of old, 

From eastern clones the demon flew. 

And w aved aloft h is wings of gold 
That shed Pollution's dulcet dew. 

Thu son of Hades and of Night 

From Persia’s climes dismissed the foe, 
To put all manly thoughts to flight, 

And lay the pride of virtue low. 
lie thought to quench the mental beam, 
And many a conquer'd soul despoil'd; 
And yet 3 feles' haunted stream, 

A sightless bard his purpose foil'd. 

And oh ! by Meles' haunted shore, 
Mcthinks that sightless bard 1 sec; 
When pleasure to Clrceaa lore. 

Attun'd her Lydian minstrelsy. 

How, startled by his clauging lvrc. 

Her votaries left the melting dance, 

And Freedom's uuextingnished fire. 

From every eye was seen to glance. 

“ As Prion's artful son," he cried, 

« Allured the Spartan Queen away ; 

« So eastern guile by demons plied, 

“ Would make your manly worth a prey. 


tf And, when beneath your viewless for, 

“ Your hardihood is lulled asleep, 

“ A tyrant's hand shall strike the blow, 

(t And print the dire example deep. 

u You will forget the lesson soon, 

“ But other shores the lay will hear; 

“ Athens will bail the glorious boon, 

“ And grasp the Marathontau spear. 

i( Thermopylae's immortal name 
u Wafted along the tide of time, 

“ Shall wake again the godlike flame 
u In many a distant age and dime. 

ct On Erin’s shores the battlt’9 roar 
14 Ts heard beyond the rolling wave; 
u The minstrel baud intrepid stand, 
u And point to glory or the grave! 

iC Thermopylrc's immortal name 
44 The northern echoes shall renew, 
u When with his mountain sons of fame, 

“ Freedom assails the hostile crew. 

u Hark on the Caledonian targe 
u The sound of combat rings afar, 
c< The Grampian spears begin the charge, 
w And stem the thuaderiug tide of w ar. 

M For other times and other climes / 

“ Shall see the glorious day return; 

“ The thundering God shall ride the flood 
44 On fiery wheels in triumph borne.” 

Thus Focsy can touch llie chord. 

That wakes the soul's responsive glow; 
And Courage hears the magic word. 

That nerves his baud to strike the blow. 

Perhaps even Bronte's awful shade, 

Well pleased may listen to my strain ; 
And wave the visiouary bludc, 

Aud call to glorious deeds again. 

Oh for a manly strain like thine. 

Amid Bohemia s hills to sound; 

Or down the deep majestic Rhine, 

To wake the nations shuub'riug round. 

Or from old Jura's cloudy cone, 

Ou wings of thuuder borne along. 

To shake the tyrant on his throne, 

Aud paralyze the bloody throug. 

S.F. 
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A LINE'S COMPLAINT. 

TRANSLATED BY R. C. DALLAS, KB«J. 

(I'rom Madame Genii*'s Siege of Rochelle. J 

~ By river-bank, or hillock-rise, 

Fair Aline wanders long; 

And ever and anon she sighs, 

And sings her plaintive song:— 

** And what's the name of wife to me? 
Or w hat a mother’s joy ? 

No h ns band's cheering smile I sec, 

No father clasps my boy. 

ct Ere well that I could call him mine, 
Our nuptial knot scarce tied, 

He left me lonely here to pine, 

A sad, forsaken bride. 

Why did he vow a lasting love, 

Yet give his heart to gold •. 

Far’, far in search of wealth to rove, 

O'er fearful billows roll’d ? 

« 0 happy day tli if made thee mine. 
Uniting love so true ! 

0 mournful day that made me thiue, 

To bid a long adieu ! 

While yet the sprightly dance and lay. 
We hear upon the plain. 

The seaman’s signal bids away— 

My husband ploughs the main. 

« What dazzling scheme or magic shore 
Could tempt tbee thus to roam; 

Freferriug dangers, dross, and ore. 

To happiness at home? 

What envious hope’s alluring lie, 
Imped'd thee heuce to run? 

To thee unknown a mother I, 

And bora unseen thy sou. 

« This lovely boy renews my pangs, 

And seems to share them too: 

While round me thus he crying hangs, 
He calls my love, on you. 

Can India’s wealth my tears repay, 

Or case one anxious fear* 

O! then return l chate gloom away, 
And seek your treasures here.” 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 

ON HER VISIT TO AN EMINENT PORTRAIT 
PAINTER. WRITTEN IN 17^5. 

Porter, by skill, thy form may give, 

And bid each lovely feature live, 

When thou canst charm no more, 

Oh, could his pencil but impart 
As well Love’s conflicts in my heart, 

And tell how I adore j 


Its secret thoughts could he disclose, 
Shew how with love of thee it glows, 

Nor wishes to be free: 

That heart sincere no more you'd spurn, 
But think its love deserv’d return; 
Deserv’d, dear girl, e'ed thee. 

% 

TO THE SAME. 

Yes, T at last am free, 

Free from all cures of life but thee! 

I still support thy chain ; 

To thee my thoughts are yet. con lin’d, 

My constant heart, my soul, my mind. 
Thy sluves will e'er remain. 

In absence thou'rt my only theme, 

Each night I clasp thee in my dream, 

In joyous extacy; 

Thy soft bewitching lopk—rtby smile. 
Those graces which all hearts beguile. 
Still bind me fast to thee. 

How often do I sigh-to press 
Those lips which mice with tenderness. 
Could melt while press'd by mine ; 
Ah, nuiy'st thou yet with fondness burn* 
And crown my love with the return. 

The sweet return of thine. 

London, July , 1 S 08 . 


WOMAN. 

Ledyard, w ho had travelled on foot over almost 
the whole habitable globe, observed :—“ To 
a woman 1 never addressed myself in the 
^language of decency and frieiidsliij), without 
receiving a decent and friendly answer. If 1 
was hungry or thirsty, wet or sick, they did 
not hesitate, like men, to perforin a generous 
action: in so free and kind a manner did 
they contribute to my relief, that if I was 
dry, I drank the sweetest draught; and if 
hungry, l ate the coarsest morsel with a 
double relish.” 

Place the White Man on Afric’s coast. 

Whose swarthy sons in blood delight, 

Who of their scorn to Europe boast, 

Aud paint their very demons white; 

There while the sterner sex disdains 
To soothe the w oes they cannot feel, 

Woman will strive to heal his pains. 

And weep for those she cannot heal. 

Her’s is warm pity's sacred glow; 

From all her stores she bears a part, 

And bids the spring of Hope reflow. 

That languish'd iu the fainting heart. 
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U " hat though so pale his haggard face. 

So sunk and sad his looks,”—she erica; 
u And far uulikeour nobler race, 

ith crisped locks ami rolling eyes; 

} et misery marks him of our kind, 

We tpe him lost, alone, afraid ; 

And pangs of body, griefs in mind. 
Pronounce him Man, and ask our aid. 
Perhaps on some far distant shore, 

1 here are wlio in these forms delight; 
Whose milky features please them more, 

1 han ours of jet thus burnish’d bright: 

Of such may be his weeping wife, 

•Such childrcu for their sire uiay call; 
And if we spare his ebbing life. 

Our kindness may preserve them all.” 
Thus her compassion Woman shows : 

Beneath the line her acts are these ; 

Nor the wide waste of Laplaiul snows, 

Can her warm flow of Pity freeze: 

from some sad land the stranger comes, j 
^ here joys, like ours, are never found; ! 
Let s soothe hi:n in our happ.y homes, 
Where freedom sits, with plenty crown’d. 
Tis good the fainting soul to cheer, 

To see the famish’d stranger fed; 

To milk for him the mother-deer. 

To smooth for him the furry bed. 

The Powers above our Lapland bless, 

H ith good no other people know; 
f enlarge the joys that we possess 
By feeling those that we bestow 1” 

Thus in extremes of cold and heat, 

VV here wandering men may trace their kind; 

W herever grief and want retreat. 

In W otnan they compassion find: 

She makes the female breast her seat. 

And dictates mercy to the tniud. 

Man may the sterner virtues know. 

Determin’d justice, truth severe; 

But female hearts with pity glow, 

And Woman holds affliction dear : 

For guiltless woes her sorrows flow, 

And sufleriiig vice compels her tear; 

’Tis her’s to soothe the ills below, 

And hid life’s fairer views appear: 

To Y\ oman’s gentle kind we owe, 

W hat comforts and delights us here; 

They its gay hopes on youth bestow, 

And care they soothe, and age they cheer. 


THE MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 
Welcome, tlr * little dimpled stranger, 
O! welcome to my fond embrace; 

Thou sweet reward of pain and clanger, 
Still let uic press thy cherub luce. 


Dear source of many a mingled feeling, 
How did 1 dread yet wish thee here! 

While hope and fear,in turns prevailing. 
Serv’d hut to render tlice more dear. 

How glow’d my heart with exultation, 

So late the anxious seat of care, 

When lirst thy voice of supplication 
Stole sweetly on thy mother's ear. 

W hat words could speak the bright emotion 
That sparkled in thy father's eye, 

W hen to his fond paternal bosom 
lie proudly press’d his darling boy! 

Ohf that thou mav’st, sweet babe, inherit 
Each virtue to his heart most dear; 

His manly grace, his matchless merit. 

Is still thy doating mother’s prayer. 

While on thy downy conch reposing, 

To watch thee is my tender toil; 

I mark thy sweet biueeyes unclosing, 

I fondly hail thv cherub smile* 

• 

Smile on, sweet babe, unknown to sorrow, 
Still brightly beam thy heavenly eye, 

And may the dawn of every morrow 
Shed blessings on my darling boy. 


ELINOR, THE CONVICT. 

The anchor weigh'd, th* swelling sails were 
spread, 

And England’s parting shores fled fast from 
- view'. 

Then, Elinor, the Couvicl, rais'd her head, 

And breath’d her soul into a last adieu:_ 

Ye white cliffs of Albion, that fade on the 
skies, 

i How fair do ye seem to the outcast’s dim eyes. 
The miscreant, banish’d for ever? 

The sands too, beneath you, look goldenly 

bright. 

And precious seems each little grain to her 
sight, n 

Whose steps shall revisit them never! 

Ah! dear native country, though destin’d to 
part, 

Still long your pure scenes of delight iu my 
heart. 

Yea! long will poor Elinor cherish ; 

Your remembrance shall make her day’s bon¬ 
dage more light. 

In dreams shall restore her to freedom by night, 
A tid only with life itself perish. 

Yes! lov’d land of freedom! the poor toiling 
slave, 

1 Though sunder'd afar by the measureless wave. 
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Shall feel with your children connected! 

Aad boast of her birth,"as in day* of fair fame, 

Ere yet, for her guilt, wretched Elinor's mime 

From the lists of the good was rejected. 

The land sinks apace, and the day-light de¬ 
cays, 

Ah! how blest will be they whom you setting 
sun's rays 

Shall smile ou in England to-morrow ! 

But, alas! for the Convict! light will not re¬ 
store 

To her longing eyes her beloved native shore, 

She from fancy her EuglamJ must borrow. 

Now faster and faster the flying coasts fade, 

Each instant fresh objects dissolve into shade. 

Gaze! gaze! O ye eyes that arc bainshC dflpp 

The town, w ith its buildiugs, tlic ships in flic 
bay. 

The steeple, the light-house,—all, a!l melt 
away— 

And now the last headland has vanish'd! * 

Strain, strain, balls of sight, your faint facul¬ 
ties strain. 

And something of England still strive to re¬ 
tain! 

No—tears gnsh and drown the cndcavotxjf! 

Nay, throb not so wildly, thou poor breaking 
heart— 

Home! kindred and friends ! soul and ho ly 
now part, 

Farewel native country for ever! 


When the chill north-east blows, 

And winter tells a heavy tale, 

When pyes and daws, and doolies and crows, 
Do sit and curse the frost and snows, 

Then give me ale. 

Ale, that the absent battle fights, / 

And forms the march o' the Swedish drum. 
Disputes the prince's laws and rights, 

What's gone and past tells mortal wights, 
^tiAnd what's to come. 

Ale; that the plowman's heart upleaps, 

A equals it to tyrant’s thrones j 
That' w|j»rs the eye, that ever weeps, 
v* And mlla Att soft and easy sleeps 
B fffl; j JB L The tired bones. 

Ale, that securely ■ climbs the tops 
Of cedars tall and lofty towers, 

When giddy grapes and creeping hops 
Are holdcn up with poles and prop* 

BpFor lack of powers. 

When the Scptertrkm seas arc froze 
By : : ‘oreas'sr bit ing gale, 

To keep nnpijirh’d the Russian's nose, 

A ad save un rot fho Vandal's toes, 

F O ! give me ale. 

' irmukhihl to Ceres, Barley's daughter, 
Wiiut’s emulous neighbour, if but stale, 
t Enii'ibliug all the nymphs of \yater, 

, And tilling each man's heart with laughter. 
Hah! give me ale. 


H.F. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR JULY . 


HAYMARKET. 

On Thursday, June 30 , was produced at 
this theatre a farce, entitled “ Plot and Counted 
plot] or. The Portrait of Cervantes.” It is a 
translation from the French; or, iu other 
words, an adaptation to the English stagcjby 
Mr. Charles Ivemble. 

The lmmour of the piece consists in the 
counteracting intrigues of two rival lovers, 
who are scheming, by the assistance of their 
servants, to procure the daughter of a rich 
painter. 

For this purpose, each of the young gentle¬ 
men introduces his respective servant into 
the bouse of the painter, iu the character 
of the corpse of Cervantes, a portrait of 


whom the painter had offered a premium t<* 

obtain. 

It is fro.nthe collision of the two pretended 
carcases, that the humour is derived, and the 
plot and counterplot put in motion. The 
denouement may easily he surmised. The do 
serving lover gains his mistress, and the im¬ 
moral intriguer is put to flight. 

This is ill truth a most excellent farce. 
Curiosity is perpetually ou the stretch, and 
attention is fixed to the very last scene. The 
incidents are numerous, aud succeed each 
other with great rapidity; and the whole is 
sustained with a^%ery lively and pertinent 
dialogue. 

This farce has been received with great ap¬ 
plause, aiul not with more thou it deserves. 
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fashions 

For AUGUST, 1808 . 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


ENGLISH COSTUME. 

No I. 

A round robe, of white or jonquille muslin, 
Wade a walking length; with spencer waist, 
and deep falling lapprls, trimmed with lace, 
and edged at the wrist to correspond. A bon- 
net of celestial blue crape, with jockey, or 
antique front, edged and ornamented with the 
shell, or honey-comb trimming, formed of the 
same material. Gloves and shoes of pale-blue, 
or lemon-coloured kid. Necklace and brace¬ 
lets of the composition pebble: and earrings 
of silver filligree, of the hoop form. Hair in 
full irregular curls. Quilted parasol of shaded 
filkj lined with white satin. 

No. 2. 

A round dress of pea-green, or lilac muslin, 
over a white cambric slip; a short cottage 
sleeve, plain back, and handkerchief front, 
fastened in a small tufted bow ami ends at the 
centre of the besom. Provincial bonnet of 
line split straw, or moss straw, with band and 
full how of folded sarsuet the colour of the 
dress, terminating in a pendent end on the left 
side, and finished with a correspondent tassel. 

A Sardinian mantle of French net, muslin, or 
spotted.leuo ; the corners terminated in a full 
knot and end. A double high frill round the 
throat, edged with scolloped lace, tied in frout 
with a ribband to suit the robe. Pale York 
tan gloves; shoes of pea-green and black kid • 
Chinese parasol of white sarsuet. 

No. 3 .—Evening Dress. 

A round robe of India muslin, Paris net, or 
leuo, worn over a w hite sarsnet, or cambric 
slip; tamboured in a snail stripe, either in' 
while or colours. The dress formed on the ) 
most simple construction; a plain back, and' 
wrap front, sitting close to the form ; a plain ' 
frock sleeve, edged with the antique scollop ; j 
a short train, finished round the bottom in a 1 
No. XXXIV, VoLV. 


similar style. Hair brought tight from th* 
I route behind, and twisted in a cable knot on 
| oue 81 de> the ends formed in falling ringlets on 
the other; with fall irregnlar curls.- A full 
red and white rote, or ranunculus, placed on 
the crown of the bead, rather towards one side. 
Emerald necklace linked with dead gold. Ear¬ 
rings and bracelets to correspond. French, 
kid gloves above the elbow*. Pca-grecn slip¬ 
pers of fancy kid. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

SEVERAL FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON . 

The extreme warmth of the weather since 
our last communication, has compelled our 
fair fashionables to discard every article, which 
either in substance or formation, conveys an. 
idea of weight and heat; and we consequently 
see crape, clear muslin, leuo, pignet gauze, 
and net ol various shades and hues, take place 
of sarsnet, shawl muslin, and Chiuese silk. 
As our families of rank are fast migrating either 
to their country seats, or some fashionably 
watering-place ; and as the metropolis at this 
season offers little of novel elegance, save an 
occasional display at Vauxhal!, we shall follow 
the varying Goddess to all her favourite haunts j 
and contemplate her fair votaries as they ramble 
on the sea-shore, saunter on the lawus, or 
lounge at the libraries ; as they grace the 
<iejeuiu\ animate the social party, or illume the 
th«?atre and ball-room. From sources such as 
these we shall not fail to collect information 
and remarks which may direct the attention of 
our numerous correspondents in their choice 
of those articles of adornment which shall be 
at once appropriate to the reason, and afford 
an advantageous display of their personal 
charms. 

i he yellow and pink pelisse of shawl-muslin, 
and imperial cambric, is now become so very. 
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general, that though an enlivening and attrac¬ 
tive habit, we cannot any longer rank it amidst 
a fashmiable selection. They are now worn 
by every description of females ; and the tired 
eye turns From their oppressive glare to rest' 
on the cool and refreshing shade of pea-green, 
primrose, celestial blue, silver grey, and pale 
lilac. In pelisses, scarfs, robes, and mantles, 
these colours are very distinguishable ; anu 
they are composed of the most light and trans¬ 
parent textures. There is little novelty in 
their construction, and they are generally 
formed and disposed in so varied and fanciful a 
style as to preclude the possibility of any're¬ 
gular or decided delineation. The Spanish 
Mantle, and Patriotic Bonnet, arc lately become 
a favourite appendage to the outdoor costume, 
and are at once both interesting and elegant. 
The former article differs little from the 
Spanish cloak so long in fashionable request, 
except that it is shorter than they are usually 
worn; has squaie ends, finished with tassels ; 
and a deep Cape formed in sharp points, or 
Scollops. It is com poked of clear muslin, or 
crape, and bordered w ith chenille. The bon¬ 
net is constructed with a round crow u, some¬ 
what like the jockey cap; but has a deep front, 
which is turned up so as to appear like s Spa¬ 
nish bat; and ornamented with the Union bor¬ 
der in chenille. At the dejeune , or in public 
parties, they are decorated w ith the ostrich, or 
willow* feather; but on less particular occa¬ 
sions are worn plain, or with a simple rose or 
cockade m front. The Patuski bonnet, and 
Sardinian mantle are also worthy of adoption, 
from thi ir grateful construction, and adaption 
to the form ; and the compact and ingenious 
composition of the honey-comb tippet, must ren¬ 
der it a favourite summer ornament, and well 
worthy of a place in a scl ct wardrobe. T\ e 
TCcommcnd them, hov. ever, rather to be form¬ 
ed of coloured crape, or mlislin, than white. 
The straw hat and bonnet is now entirely con¬ 
fined to the walking and morning dress. In 
carriages, and on d lie eveuing Parade, the hair 
with, flowers/ jewellery, small Trench caps 
and veils, small half handkerchiefs of figtired 
net, edged with scolloped lace, placed towards 
one side of the head, the point fastened nearly 
in the front, with a brooch of silver, pearl, 
tiiamoud 9 , &c.; the ends brought under the 
chin, exposing the hair on one fide, in full 
curls, is by far the most fa r.h ion able style of 
decoration for tlic head. The Persian braid, 
or cable tw ist, with the ends curled full on the 
crown o the head, or on otic side, fastened 
with a gold fiUigrce vine-leaf, with an animat¬ 
ed butterfly in the centre, i<* often adopted by 
those females, the luxuriance and beauty of 


whose tresses induce them wisely to reject * 
redundancy of ornament. 

The style O gowns ami robes offer little 
novelty since our last communication except 
that the long waist is becoming universal. It 
extends behind to the commencement of the 
fall in the back ; taking in its regular circum¬ 
ference a portion of the Small of the waist. 
This we consider a most natural and be coming 
termination ; from which (as our fair fashion¬ 
ables arc too apt to run into ext, rentes) we take 
occasion to advise them neither to advance nor 
recede . 

The high gown and long fclccve, with the 
lozenge, or crescent front, most properly con¬ 
stitutes the morning habit; net shirts w ith luce 
beading, formed in this style, are well adapted 
for evening dress, where either the decline of 
youth, or other catises, prevent the display of 
the throat and neck. In full drbss, however^ 
we scarcely see any covering for the bosom and 
shoulders, but such as is attached to the rbbe, 
or supplied by a tucker or border of lace. 

No lady of fashion now appears in public 
without a ridicule—which contains her hand¬ 
kerchief, fau, card-money, and essence-bottle. 
They are at this season Usually composed of 
rich figured sarsnet, plain satin or silver tissue, 
w ith correspondent strings and tassels—their 
colours appropriated to the robe* with which 
they are worn. The stomacher antique, and 
laced cottage front: the simple wrap front 
bordered to suit the dress ; with short sash, 
tied either behind or in front, are conspicuous 
amidst the gored and round bosoms, which are 
still very general. 

Silver filligrec ornaments have not had so 
great a claim to fashionable distinction, a* 
from their novelty we might have expected. 
Ift this instance odr females have evinced their 
judgemht and ta&te. An we have before ad¬ 
vanced, so w*e continue to proclaim them « 
most fiat and insipid ornament, and only cal¬ 
culated from their neatness to soften the some¬ 
what oppressive glow of the coloured robe 
Crosses of diamonds, pearls, and every specie* 
of jewellery, though scarcely ever out of fa¬ 
shion, are now more than usually distin¬ 
guishable; The Egyptian amulet fa at this time 
formed in a large lozenge square, set iu a rim 
of plain burnished gold. Coloured patent 
pearl of various shades is considered exceed¬ 
ingly elegant as a minor article in thi* line. 
Neck laces* and bracelets of the new composi¬ 
tion, amulet pebble, is a trinket comprising 
much novelty and taste; twisted necklace* 
and bratelefa are on (he decline. 

In the article of glove* wc hate observed ih# 
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pea-green ami pale olive, of French kid, to ! 
unite with those recommended in our last. 
Shoes of painted kid, checked at the toes, jean 
wrought in a leaf, together with plain colour^ 
arc now worn even by the pedestrian fair. In j 
lull dress we scarcely see any thing bat white 
fcfitin, French silk, nml kirl, variously trimmed. 

J he most fashionable colours for the season 
•h ill be found at the commencement of these 
remarks. 

We have only to add, that the short sleeve 
begins to renew its advances in full dress, al- * 
though the long sleeve of the most transparent 
texture, retains the majority. 

Trains of any remarkable length .are now • 
fecldom seen * but some few females have lately 1 
appeared in parties, with their robes resting 
about a quarter of a yard on the ground. This 
we hope is approaching to that graceful and 
distinguishing style which should mark the ! 
acveral degrees of personal attire. 


PRETEITRS A LA PETITE-SEMJIXE. \ 

These prdteurs d Vzpelitc-semaine are usilr- j 
ers of a particular class, who are to be found ; 
hardly any where rise but ill Paris. These j 
»ncn are So conscious of the baseness of the 
trade they carry on, that they never appear , 
heforte their customers but in disguise. Tbe 1 
poor women who sell vegetables, fruit, or fish, j 
about the streets, or even in some markets, are 
often in waut of a six livre piece to purchase j 
peas, currants, perns, and cherries.—This j 
crown the pre tears a [a petit e-semair?e supplies 1 
them with, but on that day sc’unight they are j 
to return seven Iivrcs and four sous (six shif- ! 
lings). SoJ-bat thejntercst of that crown at j 
the year's end amounts to the enormous sum ! 

®f*l. 123. ^ ^ | 

Which of the two appear the most snrpris- ! 
ing, ihe abominable distress of these retailers | 
who are so destitute of prud nee as not to be ; 
able to command a crown, or the constant and 
shameful success of so shocking an usury? 
These usurers Lett their money at the highest 
price it will fetch. On tbe other side, the 
poorer people are distressed tbe more they are j 
in want of ready cash to commence business ; | 
for no one will trust the iudigent. We must 1 
shudder indeed if we reflect on the uni liter- j 
rupied struggle between distress and opulence. | 

Notwithstanding the principals have their j 
Weekly brokers, or agents, they are desirous | 
of seeing, two or three times a year a meeting j 
of their debtors who make them so rich, and j 
of being able to ascertain nt once the disposi- i 
turns of their minds, and the degree of confi- j 


dencc they may repose in their agents. Th'£ 
same man who generally appears richly dress¬ 
ed, with a gold-headed cane in his hand, a dia¬ 
mond ring on his finger, seldom goes out bul 
in an elegant carriage, and though he frequents 
ail the places of public amusement, and 
the first circles, will, upon a certain day, put 
on a thread-bare coat, an old wig* old shots* 
stockings that have been mended in different 
places, let grow hi* beard, and paint his hair 
and eye-brows. He then proceeds, thus aU 
tired, to some distant part of the town, wherts 
he has hired a small rooiit, which exhibits onK- 
a sorry bed, three broken chairs, a mutilated 
table and crucifix. There are introduced t lived 
or fourscore poissar^ps, whoru lie addresses ill 
the following words :— 

“ Yon see, my good friends, that X am not: 
richer than yourselves; you see the whole o t 
my furniture ; that is the bed 1 sleep in wired 
I come to town; I give you money, though ofi 
trust, and rely merely upon your principles of 
honesty and religion ; for you know that I Fe- 
ccive no bond, no security, so that, as you wert 
know, I have no claim upon you, according t«t 
the laws of the country; hat is it not right* 
however, that when. I so generously trust you] 
I should have some security ? Come, be Secu¬ 
rity for oue another, and swear upon this enr¬ 
ol fix, the image of oar divine Saviour, that 
you will never wrong me, but return most 
faithfully what l am going to lend you.’* 

In answer to this harangue, all the wtimefi 
lift up their hands, and swear to murder any¬ 
one who would refuse punctually to discharge 
her debt. Tbe crafty sycophant then takes 
down all their names, and gives them a crowd 
each, saying: « 1 don't get a* much bv vott 
us you do by me, far from ft.* 

The poor people withdraw, and the hypo¬ 
crite settles with his emissaries. The nexi 
day he crosses the market-places' end the 
streets in His carriage, but is not to he kndvrh 
again on account of his superb dress. When 
in company, this very same individual witt 
occasionally discourse on benevolence and 
humanity ! No one around him has an id'etl 
*of his mean practices, and he bears a good 
name • 


THE USURER’S PRAYER. 

In one ot the sermons of Robert Corson; 
the legate of the holy See, who preached up 
the crusade in France daring the reign of 
Philip Augustus, we find the following curi¬ 
ous passage r— 
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Will you hear the ytmreFa pater-noster? 
^TUou li*te;i. 

The usurer rises before any other person in 
|h.c house; he examines whether any of his 
h*cka lmye l*een broken in the night, fie double 
bolts the doors, wakes his wife ami daughter, 
*md dresses, hinipdf.—■'* I am going to the 
church,*’ says he, as be puls on his clothes; 

if n customer should come'in while I am 
g\y«\y, » un on? of you immediately to fetch me, 
$$d l will return directly," 

He sets off, and begins by the way the fob 
W.wiug prayer :— 

“ Ourjcithei —rOXcu'd Gotl, lpok graciously 
vrpo.n me, and bless my coming in and my 
goiug old, that f may be the richest of all 
those in this world who lend upon pledge. 

art in heaven —l am confoundedly vexed 
fl\at l was not at home when the peasant's 
Yife to borrow a sum of money. I 

%bould baye done better if 1 had not gone to 
^iasa that day. 1 am always out of luck's 
ay; and if i hut set u foot in the church 1 
\ose an opportunity of shearing my sheep. I; 
is exactly as if it was coulrived for the purpose. 
It ia enough fo make one wish the priests and 
their masses at the devil. It alio iced be thy 
^aflterrFbai 1 have an idle baggage o r f a 
daughter at home, who w ill ruiu me. I could 
fwear that she and her mother are both in a 
jijo.t to rub me, ami that they live sumptuously 
und enjoy themselves as soon as ray buck is 
burned , I have a great mind to run home and 
aurprize theav Thy kingdom come —Ah l 1 re¬ 
collect that the Chevalier who owed me fifty 
fibres, has. only paid one half of his debt. 1 
\«u£ a cursed fool to take his word of honour ; 
a good pledge is a tbpusand times better than 
*JI words, of honour. Thy will -e clone —1 have, | 
fp. be sure, m_ <le a vow to go twice a week to 
that the blessing of heaveu may rest 
w.ppn itie and my little business, but l bare 
considered that the church is at too great 
V distance for a person of my age, God reward 
¥£c for my trouble 


The usurer now enters the church, ami 
kneels down in a place exposed to the view of 
all. He beats his breast, heaves deep sighs, 
and thus continues :—? 

u Give u* this day nitr daily I read t— 1 should 
ike to know where my daughter got ail the 
nouey that l caught her with the other day. 
Perhaps she clandestinely lends money upon 
pledge, und says nothing to me about it. She 
w ill throw it all away on the clumsy fellow 
whom I lately found w ith her, and who was 
so confused when he saw me, though my 
daughter protested that lie w as conic to bor¬ 
row of me. • And forgive ns our debt$ as we J'or- 
give our debtors —The d—-d Jew's have sworn to 
rob us of our customers and to ruin us j they 
t ike a lower interest than we. O gracious 
God, consider that they crucified thee, and 
plunge- them into the lowest abyss of hell! 
Yesterday when mad a me Hersant brougl t me 
the pieces of gold, I forgot to weigh them > 
now they are mixed among the others, aud I 
must rummage over the whole bag. So much 
the worse for her i’faith ; if I find any light 
ones 1 wiiicarry them to her, and resolutely 
maintain that they are hers There is nothing 
to he got by i»y neighbours, for they are en¬ 
vious of me because they think iuc rich; I 
wish they would d'uj, for then l might have 
others. Lpad us not into tempt at on —When 
shall I be able to feast my eyes On a beautiful 
heap of gold find silver? Ah! gracious God, 

I promise thee not to touch it. to renounce 

every indulgence, to starve r&ibcv than-; 

hut did 1 lock my door properly ? One, two, 
three ; yes, hc^e are the three keys! But de¬ 
liver us from erii->~WhQi is this Robert Cota on, 
that runs about preaching from town to town? 
if be really such a fool as to imagine that I 
would go.» begging out of love to my neigh¬ 
bour? For ever and ever Amen —Our parson 
will begin to preach aud to talk all the money 
out of ouv pockets. Your servant. Sir, yoi^ 
sha'ii’t get mine at least." 


London: Printed by and^for J. BELL, Southampton street , Strand. 
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